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The Ottoman Turks and the Routes of 
Oriental Trade 


ITHIN a period of a little more than two hundred years, 

from the close of the thirteenth century to the second 
decade of the sixteenth, the rising power of the Ottoman Turks 
extended the area of its political control until its holdings 
stretched north and south across the Levant from the Russian 
steppes to the Sudanese desert. The Turkish lands thus came to 
intercept all the great routes which in ancient and medieval 
times had borne the trade between East and West. Near the time 
when the Turkish control became complete, a new way was 
discovered, passing around Africa; and within a few years 
the larger part of the through trade between Europe and Asia 
had deserted the Levantine routes and begun to follow that 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The causes of this diversion of 
trade have not been fully agreed upon. No specific investigation 
of the subject appears to have been made. A glance through 
works which, being mainly concerned with other subjects, have 
alluded to the shifting of the routes of oriental trade about the 
year 1500, shows that two incompatible views are prevalent. 
One of these holds in general that the advance of the Ottoman 
power gradually blocked the ancient trade-routes and forced 
a series of attempts to discover new routes ; after these attempts 
had succeeded, the Turks continued to obstruct the old routes 
and compelled the use of the new. The other view finds little 
or no connexion between the growth of the Turkish power and 
the causes of the great discoveries: a set of motives quite 
independent of the rise of the Turks led men like Henry of 
Portugal and Christopher Columbus to explore the unknown 
world ; and when the new route to India had been established 
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it was found to possess an essential superiority for trade, which 
gave it pre-eminence until in the nineteenth century the balance 
was again turned by the introduction of steam navigation and 
the opening of the Suez Canal. The evidence appears to be 
overwhelmingly in favour of the second of these views. In the 
present article, however, without arguing the question directly, 
it is proposed to survey the course of oriental trade from the 
close of the great Crusades until the eighteenth century, so as 
to show the influence of the Ottoman Turks as it emerged 
historically. 

The medieval trade-routes between western Europe and 
eastern and southern Asia fall into two groups: the northern, 
which passed mainly by land, and the southern, which passed 
mainly by sea. The former communicated with central Asia, 
China, and India through the Black Sea and Asia Minor, the 
latter through Syria and Egypt. Each group had branches 
which entered Asia near Aleppo and diverged in the direction of 
Tabriz and Bagdad. On all routes there were what in America 
are compendiously termed ‘long hauls’ and ‘short hauls’; 
that is to say, wares which travelled most of the way, as Western 
silver and coral and Eastern silk and spice, and wares which 
travelled only part of the way, as sugar, cotton, and Arabian 
gums. It was possible, also, for merchants who dealt in goods 
of the former class to travel the whole road or to go only part 
of it and sell or exchange their commodities, which would be 
carried on by other hands. For most goods the southern 
routes, especially that by the Red Sea, were cheaper, because 
they ran mostly by sea;1 but this consideration was less 
important in the case of the costlier spices, especially as they 
were liable to suffer damage in the holds of ships. It was not so 
much, however, the question of expense as political and religious 
conditions which determined what routes would be preferred. 
If merchants are hindered by one route, said Marino Sanuto the 
Elder, they find another, like water, and they never cease seeking 
a way which will bring them more profit.? 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century five routes were 
most in use: the land road through Tana from the mouth of 
the Don north of the Caspian Sea to China ; the way through 
Trebizond to Tabriz and central Asia; the two roads from 
Lajazzo (Ayas) at the head of the Gulf of Alexandretta, one by 
Tabriz, the other by Bagdad and the Persian Gulf to India and 
beyond ; and finally the route by the Nile, Kosseir, the Red 


* W. Heyd, Le Colonie commerciali degli Italiani in Oriente nel Medio Evo, Venice, 
1866-8, ii. 167. 
. * Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis (in Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, vol. ii, 
Hanover, 1611), p. 23. 
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Sea, and the Indian Ocean to southern and eastern Asia.? The 
north road was practicable as far as China for the century 
between 1240 and 1340, while the Mongol Empire was strong. 
During this time foreign merchants, missionaries, and travellers 
were protected, and encouraged to traverse the vast Mongol 
territories freely. These were still pagan in 1291, though the 
western divisions turned Moslem soon after that date. The 
routes which entered at Trebizond and Lajazzo nourished the 
small Christian states of Trebizond and Lesser Armenia, which 
served as vestibules to the Mongol lands. Between them lay 
Asia Minor, the land of the Turk, broken at the time into ten 
small emirates, hostile in the interior to Christian strangers, but 
dealing freely at its ports with Western traders, and beginning 
to develop a commercial and piratical shipping.’ Palestine and 
Egypt were under the Mameluke sultans, who permitted no 
foreign Christian to cross their dominions,* but who, as well as 
their subjects, derived great profit from a large trade between 
West and East. Christian cities, especially Venice, Genoa, and 
Barcelona, traded regularly at Alexandria. 

The popes never forgave the Mamelukes for expelling 
Western Christians from the Holy Land,® and after repeated 
efforts they succeeded in the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century in reducing Christian commerce with Alexandria to 
small proportions. Hence the trade by the other routes increased, 
and the prices of comparatively bulky Eastern wares like pepper 
and ginger became higher in the West.1° But the Mongol 
empire disintegrated rapidly, first into large states, then into 
a multitude of small ones which threatened anarchy. In conse- 
quence, from about the year 1340 the northern through route to 
China ceased to be practicable and the ways through Persia 
became difficult." This was the first obstruction, or rather 
breaking up, of the trade-routes, and in it the Ottoman Turks, 
who then formed a small though vigorous principality, had no 
part. But since all the Levantine routes were now restricted in 


* For the first three routes see Comte L. de Mas Latrie, Privilége commercial 
accordé en 1320 a la république de Venise par un roi de Perse, etc., Bibl. de Ecole des 
Chartes, xxxi (1870), 79-81. For the last three routes see Marino Sanuto, loc. cit., 
pp. 3, 4, 22. 

‘ W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, translated by Furcy 
Raynaud, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 156 ff., 215 ff. 5 Ibid., ii. 72. 

® Ibid., ii. 72 ff., 92 ff.; G. Finlay, Hist. of Greece, ed. by H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 
1878, iv. 352 ff. 

* Heyd, Commerce du Levant, i. 534 ff., especially 537, 542, 545, 550. 

® Marino Sanuto, p. 23; Heyd, Colonie commerciali, ii. 224 ; Commerce du Levant, 
ii. 58, 71, 438. 

® Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 23 ff.; J. Delaville Le Roulx, La France en Orient 
au XIV® Siécle, Paris, 1885, pp. 13 ff. 

%® Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 188. W Jbid., ii. 44 ff., 128, 505. 
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one way or another, the Venetians and Genoese appealed to the 
pope for assistance; and a system of licences to trade with 
Egypt was developed, which in time restored the commerce of 
the southern route to its old prosperity. Subject to temporary 
fluctuations, spices became comparatively cheap, and the average 
price changed little, except for a slight fall, before 1520.” 

In 1356 the Ottoman Turks established themselves on both 
sides of the Dardanelles, and, though they had little shipping, 
they were able to exercise some influence on the fraction of 
oriental trade which still passed through the Black Sea. They 
also gradually incorporated the other Turkish principalities in 
Asia Minor, and with them took over their trade agreements 
with Genoa and Venice and their rights to tribute from certain 
of the Aegean Islands.% Meanwhile in 1375 the Mamelukes 
absorbed Lesser Armenia (the ancient Cilicia), and thus brought 
into their hands the outlets of the three southern routes, which 
they held unmolested for one hundred and forty years. But 
frequent internal troubles in Persia disturbed the commerce 
which passed through Syria, and a violent alteration of trade- 
routes was accomplished by Timur,!4 who plundered Tana and 
seems to have checked the through trade from the East to the 
ports north of the Black Sea. He had definite commercial aims 


and made Samarkand a centre for caravans from China, India, 
Persia, and the West ;1° but he accomplished no such permanent 
political or economic unification of his dominions as had the first 
Mongol emperors. At his death in 1405 Persia fell into worse 
anarchy than ever, and the northern routes of the oriental 


® According to J. E. Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
iii. 518-43 ; iv. 680-91, Oxford, 1882, the average price of pepper in England by decades 
from 1259 to 1580 was as follows, in shillings per dozen pounds, pence being neglected : 
for the thirteenth century, beginning with the seventh decade, 11, 12, 10, 16; for the 
fourteenth century, 12, 11, 15, 15, 19, 25, 17, 18, 11, 12;. for the fifteenth century, 
12, 32, 16, 13, 9, 13, 14, 14, 17, 17; for the sixteenth century, 16, 16, 23, 23, 20, 32, 
44, 34. The Vicomte G. d’Avenel, Histoire économique de la Propriété, des Salaires, 
des Denrées, et de tous les Prix en général, 1200-1800, 5 vols., Paris, 1894-1912, iv. 482-6, 
502-6, 598, gives the following prices for pepper in France by periods of twenty-five 
years from 1300 to 1600, in francs per kilogram ; for the fourteenth century, 5.50, 
12, 8, 19; for the fifteenth century, 5, 3, 4.70, 4; for the sixteenth century, 5, 8, 
7.50, 12. Both series give only approximate results, since they rest upon a compara- 
tively small number of data more or less accidentally preserved. The variations 
depend not only upon circumstances in the Levant, but also upon conditions in the 
lands of production and the lands of consumption and along the entire intervening 
route. It will be seen that the average for the first two decades of the sixteenth 
century was a little below that for the previous two centuries. Lowest of all were 
the prices in the second quarter of the fifteenth century. It may be possible to discern 
here the influence of Jacques Cceur, in establishing a well-organized direct trade 
between the Levant and France. 
13 Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 259, 262, 269. 4 Tbid., ii. 266 ff., 377. 
. © Ibid., ii. 505 ; Narrative of the Embassy of R. G. de Clavijo to the Court of Timour, 
Hakluyt Society, 1859, pp. 89, 93, 165 ff. 
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trade became as nearly completely blocked as they ever were.!® 
The Turks took no part in this process, though they suffered from 
it, both in Timur’s time and afterwards. 

Venice had by now beaten Genoa decisively, and there ensued 
a century of comparative stability in the oriental trade. Pearls, 
silk, pepper, ginger, nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, and cloves were 
steadily exchanged in Syria and Egypt against gold, silver, 
copper, lead, tin, coral, and the like” The Mameluke sultan and 
his subjects took toll of all, and Venice did most of the carrying 
and gained most of the profit. While the value of commodities 
was multiplied many times in the ‘ long hauls ’, it does not seem 
to be the case that Egypt and Venice took more than due advan- 
tage of the situation.1* Supply and demand have their effect 
even upon monopoly prices. 

By about 1450, when the Turks had recovered most of their losses 
at the hands of Timur, trade relations were regularly conducted 
by caravan between Brusa, the first Ottoman capital, and Aleppo 
and Tabriz.1® Not a few oriental wares followed these routes, and 
there is some evidence that Western merchants purchased spices 
at Brusa.2° The capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II in 
1453 gave him compiete control of the Straits and a commanding 
position towards Genoa and Venice. In the readjustment which 
followed, the political rights of these cities at Constantinople 
were somewhat curtailed, but their trading privileges were re- 
newed with little change.” 

The commercial policy of the Turks, now well established, was 
not at all one of hostility to trade. They sought indeed to exclude 
foreigners from their internal commerce, as well as from the 
conduct of through trade while crossing their lands.2? But such 
a desire cannot rightly be counted against them; all states 

18 Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 427; F. E. de La Primaudaie, Histoire du Com- 
merce de la Mer Noire, Paris, 1848, p. 158. 

” Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 427, 440, 500 ff. For a list of the wares exchanged 
in the oriental trade, see G. Berchet, Del Commercio dei Veneti nell? Asia, Venice, 1869, 
pp. 13-15. . 

8 Heyd, Colonie commerciali, ii. 272, note 1, quotes Peschel for the statement 
that a quintal of ginger which cost at Calicut 4 cruzados sold at Alexandria for 11 and 
at Venice for 16. But G. Priuli(in R. Fulin’s Diarii e Diaristi Venetiani, Venice, 1881, 
p- 160) says that one ducat at Calicut mounted to from 60 to 100 ducats in Europe. 
The latter statement appears to be exaggerated, since in England, at the farthest 
extremity of Europe, pepper could fall as low as 9d. the pound (see note 12). If Priuli 
be correct, the value of pepper at Calicut in his time was a farthing or less per pound, 
or a sou per kilogram. 

1%” Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 352. Bertrandon de la Brocquiére (Wright’s Zarly 
Travels in Palestine, London, 1848, pp. 283 ff.) made the journey by caravan from 
Aleppo to Brusa. 

*° Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 349.  Ibid., pp. 308 ff., 316 ff. 

* They continued the exclusive policy of the Mamelukes in regard to the trade 


through Egypt and the Red Sea: Sieur J. Savary, Le Parfait Négociant, Geneva, 1752, 
p- 837. 
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endeavour to protect the pockets of their subjects. In conquer- 
ing new regions the Turks regularly renewed the old commercial 
treaties with foreign powers, and usually observed them faithfully.” 
It is true that with them commerce was secondary, and conquest 
stood first. But they wished to encourage trade for the sake of 
revenue.24 They fought with Genoa and Venice, not because 
these were trading powers, but because they owned lands, cities, 
and exceptional rights within the area of Turkish political 
influence. With Florence, Ancona, and other commercial cities 
which had no lands in the Levant and strove for none relations 
were uniformly good.2> The Turks even confirmed or granted 
privileges of trade in their ports beyond what were allowed in the 
West, and some of their rules as regards duties were more liberal 
than elsewhere.2® But no doubt generous provisions were not 
infrequently frustrated in particular cases by grasping officials, 
who, by the way, were usually renegade Christians.”’ 

After his conquest of Trebizond Mohammed II came into con- 
flict with Venice in 1464 and took some of her Levantine territory. 
War followed for nine years, in the course of which a new route 
of Eastern trade was temporarily opened.?® The Venetians formed 
an alliance, both military and commercial, with the Turkoman 
Uzun Hassan, and some regions of southern Asia Minor, which 
had not been recovered by the Ottoman Turks since the time of 
Timur, furnished an opening through which spices could pass for 
a short time to Satalia, the present Adalia. Mohammed, however, 
annexed the southern regions, inflicted a severe defeat upon Uzun 
Hassan, and forced the Venetians to a favourable peace. Soon 
after this he took the Genoese possession of Kaffa in the Crimea, 
subjugated the Tartars of that neighbourhood, and obtained 
complete control of the Black Sea. The trade to the East through 
that sea was already practically gone. Some Genoese remained 
in Kaffa, and the Venetians obtained sailing and trading rights 


* J. W. Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches in Europa, Gotha, 1840-63, 
ii. 576, 577, and G. Berchet, Del Commercio dei Veneti nell’ Asia, Venice, 1869, 
p- 18, mention the renewal of the old Mameluke treaties with Venice after the 
Turkish conquest of Egypt in 1517. See references to Heyd in notes 13 and 21 
above. 

** Zinkeisen, loc. cit., in a note quotes Paruta to the effect that in 1517 Selim 
“desiderava l’amicitia de’ Venetiani e che nel principio del nuovo imperio procurava 
daccrescere i traffichi in quella provincia per particolare utile e commodo di quei 
sudditi e per interesse dell’ entrate publiche ’. 

*%° Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 337, 349. 

*° Savary, pp. 770, 797, says that the Turks never required two payments of duties 
on merchandise brought to one province and transported to another, ‘ comme il se 
pratique en beaucoup d’autres états de l'Europe,’ and that the penalty for false 
declarations of weight was not confiscation but correction. 

7 See my Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
pp- 39 ff. 

*° Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 326 ff. 
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which were continued formally for sixty years.2® But for about 
three centuries the Black Sea was used by hardly any other ships 
than those of the sultan’s subjects. A considerable trade upon 
it supplied Constantinople with food and various raw materials, 
some of which were exported to the West.°° The conquests of 
Mohammed II undoubtedly contributed in some degree to the 
obstruction of the northern routes, but their importance, both 
in time and extent, was secondary. What measure of reduction 
they accomplished in the Levant trade at the north served to 
increase the trade along the southern routes,*' and we have seen 
that these conquests accomplished no discernible permanent 
elevation of prices in the West. 

In the war of Bayezid II with the sultan of Egypt, during the 
years 1485 to 1491, caused by the latter’s giving asylum to the 
former’s brother, Prince Jem, the Turkish troops were thoroughly 
defeated. The course of oriental trade through Syria and Egypt 
was not in the least molested by the Turks before the year 1516. 
Along the northern routes, whose outlets were in their hands, they 
made no effort to stop the flow of wares. In times of peace and 
order in Persia many caravans passed east and west, exchanging 
wares from the Aegean Sea even to the far interior of Asia. There 
continued also a regular movement north and south to Aleppo, 
and thence to Bagdad and Mecca and the East. If the Turks 
had hindered oriental trade, they had checked it but slightly. 
During their frequent wars commerce was more or less disturbed ; 
but the wars usually ended in an increase of territory which 
furnished a wider commercial opportunity. 

Through Egypt and Syria, although disputes about the succes- 
sion to the Mameluke throne, occasional visitations of the plague, 


* G. B. Depping, Histoire du Commerce entre Europe et le Levant depuis les 
Croisades, 1832, ii. 227, 228; P. H. Mischef, La Mer Noire, p. 17. Privileges to 
navigate in the Black Seu were regularly granted to Venice by the Porte in treaties 
before that of 1540. 

3° Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 351; Savary, pp. 822, 827. 

Heyd, Colonie commerciali, i. 479. 

See the price averages, above, p. 580, note 12. The absence of marked influence 
upon prices exerted by the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks deserves special 
attention, since that conquest has been imagined to have closed the routes of the Levant 
to such an extent as to force the western Europeans to seek new routes. if this had 
been the case the price of spices must have shown a marked increase between 1453 
and 1498, which it did not do. Nor was it the agencies engaged in the Mediterranean 
trade which sought the new routes, but Atlantic powers in no relation with the Turks. 
It is not even certain that the desire to profit from a more direct spice trade emerged 
in the consciousness of western Europeans before 1490 (see H. Vignaud, Histoire 
critique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe Colomb, Paris, 1911, i. 213). The entire 
hypothesis seems to be a legend of recent date, developed out of the catastrophic 
theory which made the fall of Constantinople an event of primary importance in 
the history of mankind. The great discoveries had their origin in a separate chain 
of causes, into which the influence of the Moslems of Spain, North Africa, and the 
Mameluke empire entered, but not that of the Ottoman Turks. 
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and quarrels between natives and Europeans caused the volume 
of trade to fluctuate, the old flow of oriental wares was maintained 
unbroken down to 1502. That year marks a new epoch. The 
galleys of Venice found very few spices at Alexandria and Beirut ; 
in 1504 they found none at all.34 The southern trade-routes of 
the Levant had been emptied by the purchases of the Portuguese 
in India. From that year an average of twelve or more ships left 
Lisbon annually for the East,5° and from 1507 the Portuguese 
sent fleets to blockade the mouths of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf2* It was a deliberate attempt to stop permanently the 
passage of wares along the old southern routes of oriental trade, 
made not by Turks but by western Europeans, but it was not 
entirely successful. The Venetian galleys which continued to 
sail to the Levant usually found some spices to be bought. But the 
old certainty was gone, and prices which were low at Lisbon were 
high at Beirut and Alexandria.** The total quantity of spices 
which came by the old routes from the East to Europe was greatly 
reduced. Venice sent fewer ships to the Levant and deemed it 
imprudent to build new galleys for the Eastern trade.** This was 
the situation when Selim I overthrew the Mameluke sultans in 
1516 and 1517. Instead of blocking the southern routes further, 
he adopted the policy which the Mamelukes had left him. He 
renewed the old treaties with Venice and the West, and took over 
the intention of crushing the Portuguese naval power in the 

Indian Ocean by a fleet sent down the Red Sea.3® 
After 1502, then, the carrying of spices from India to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf was interfered with by the Portu- 
guese. Nevertheless, besides the diminished amount of spices 
which was taken by the Venetians and others from Aleppo and 
Alexandria for European consumption, goods of the same class 
required in Arabia, Persia, Turkey, and North Africa continued 
to travel by the old routes. In fact this trade appears never to 
have ceased.4° The Turkish conquest of Egypt, far from creating 
*% R. Fulin, Diarii e Diaristi Veneziani, Venice, 1881, pp. 155 ff. (Dal Diario di 


Girolamo Priuli, 1494-1512); Marino Sanuto, Diarii, 1496-1533, Venice, 1879-1903 ; 
passim. 


* Fulin, pp. 165, 173, 175. 

* Faria E. Souza, as epitomized by J. Briggs in his History of the Rise of the Mohame- 
dan Power in India, London, 1829, iv. 501 ff. Of 114 ships sent in the first ten years 
55 returned ; Heyd, Colonie commerciali, ii. 277. 

%° Albuquerque took Ormuz in 1507, and made an attempt on Aden in 1513. 
Lorenzo Almeida was killed while fighting the Mameluke fleet in 1508, and his father 
destroyed the Egyptian fleet in 1509. Thus began a long struggle, in which the 
Portuguese tried to stifle the direct trade between India and the Levant. See, for 
a general statement, Heyd, Colonie commerciali, ii. 273. 

” Fulin, pp. 160, 164 ff. 

38 Marino Sanuto, op. cit., xxiv. 22-36. 39 See above, note 23. 

“ A. Vandal, in his Voyages du Marquis de Nointel (1670-80), Paris, 1900, p. 12, 
says: ‘La Mer Rouge se ferma totalement vers 1630 et l’Egypte devint une impasse.’ 
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a revolution in the Levant trade, caused only a temporary 
disturbance of it, not unlike that caused previously by the death 
of one Mameluke sultan and the accession of another." The real 
revolution was already accomplished. The beginning of the 
economic decay of the Levant and of the decline of Venice and 
the Mediterranean trading cities dates, not from the Turkish con- 
quest of Egypt in 1517, but, if its causes be not traced even earlier, 


from the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese 
in 1498. 


In 1528 Francis I opened negotiations with Suleiman, and 
French ships began to compete with those of Venice and Barcelona 


P. Masson, Histoire du Commerce frangais dans le Levant au X VII Siécle, Paris, 1896, 
pp. i, 386 and 411, refers to the continuance of this trade (as late as 1670), but he finds 
no mention in the records at Marseilles of the importation of spices from Aleppo and 
Cairo after 1700. Nevertheless a number of pieces of evidence can be adduced to 
show that the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf were far from being closed, and that if 
Indian wares rarely passed through to Europe, this was only because it was not 
profitable to purchase them at Cairo and the Syrian entrep6ts and ship them westward 
m competition with the Cape route. See, for example, Pierre Belon du Mans, Observa- 
tions, 1555, pp. 121a, 158b ; Travels of P. Teixeira (translated), London, 1852 (Hakluyt 
Society), pp. 118 ff. et passim (the Venetians bought at Aleppo in 1605, among other 
wares, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, and mace); J. de Thévenot (translated), Travels 
into the Levant, London, 1686, part i, pp. 152 ff., part ii, pp. 72 ff. F. Vansleb (trans- 
lated), The Present State of Egypt, London, 1678, pp. 118-27, gives a long list of com- 
modities exchanged between Europe and Egypt, with their prices, and mentions all 
the ordinary spices as purchasable by Europeans in Egypt in 1673. Hasselquist, 
writing on the Levant about 1749, describes the caravan trade which was bringing 
Indian stuffs and spices from Mecca to Egypt, North Africa, and Syria (i. 124 ff.), 
and the Indian trade by the Red Sea and Persian Gulf into Turkey (ii- 101, 
124). Baron de Tott, in his Mémoires, Amsterdam, 1784-5, part iv, pp. 54 ff. 
found Cairo a great entrepét between East and West: ‘le choc des ballots 
marqués & Madras & & Marseille semble fixer un centre & l’univers.’ C. T. Volney 
in his Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, published 1783-5 (i. 189 ff., ii. 138 ff.), de- 
scribes the same trade in some detail. G. A. Olivier in his Voyage dans l Empire 
Othoman, U Egypte, et la Perse, Paris, an XII, iii. 327 ff., iv. 273 ff., finds the same 
double trade active and flourishing, and he states that after 1498 all the products 
of the Orient for the use of the Moslems continued to come through Bagdad and 
Egypt (iv. 430). 

“' Heyd merely states that no gain accrued to the trade of Syria and Egypt from 
the Turkish conquest (Commerce du Levant, ii. 546). Thorold Rogers (op. cit., iv. 
653-7) affirms that before the Portuguese discoveries the Turks ‘appear to have 
blocked every passage but one’, and that ‘their conquest of Egypt proceeded 
to block the only remaining road’. It has been shown that they ‘ blocked’ no roads, 
that two (through Syria and Egypt) were out of their power until 1516 and 1517, and 
that they were actually desirous of keeping these roads open. Rogers finds confirma- 
tion of his view in the rise of the prices of oriental wares after 1520. At first sight he 
might seem justified. By twenty-year periods the price of a dozen pounds of pepper 
in England in the sixteenth century was 16, 23, 26, and 39 shillings. But the price 
of a quarter of wheat, by his own figures, was 6, 74, 13, and 15 shillings for the same 
periods. The fact is that pepper and other oriental wares rose with the general rise 
of prices in the sixteenth century, almost certainly caused by the addition to the 
European stock of gold and silver from the Americas. The evidence of price cannot 
be said to indicate disturbance from the Turkish conquest of Egypt; indeed it 
shows singularly little from the doubling of the Cape, which might be presumed to have 
caused a noticeable fall in prices. 
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for spices at Alexandria.“ The 10 per cent. duty which had been 
exacted by the Mamelukes was presently reduced to 5, and later 
to 3 per cent.“ While the Turks despised the Venetians, 
as men who would endure indignities rather than lose money, 
they respected the French, and these rapidly gained on the 
Venetians and in time surpassed them in amount of trade.“ 

In the thirties of the sixteenth century Suleiman undertook 
two great projects which were evidently designed to open and 
secure the southern trade-routes.** He captured Bagdad and the 
lands at the head of the Persian Gulf, and he sent a fleet from 
Suez for an unsuccessful attempt to expel the Portuguese from 
Diu in Gujarat. Thirty years later Turkish power was extended 
on the east of the Red Sea to Aden, and another expedition was 
sent out, which likewise failed to dislodge the Portuguese from 
Diu. An active trade continued through Alexandria and Aleppo; 
for instance, about the year 1550 most of the rhubarb used in 
Europe came through the latter city.“* It appears that in the 
last quarter of the century, when Portugal passed into the hands 
of Philip II of Spain, during an era of high prices, much of the 
prosperity of the old southern routes returned, and there was 
a heavy traffic in spices through the Turkish dominions.” But 
the more energetic Dutch and English found their way also round 
the Cape, and rapidly drew the Western traffic in spices again 
into that channel. They also opened commercial relations with 
the Levant, which rivalled their trade with the East. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century they began to bring pepper 
and spices even round Africa to the ports of the Levant.** By 
this time the Venetian trade had fallen greatly,*® but the French 
maintained a place of commercial supremacy in the eastern 
Mediterranean. In the eighteenth century few wares came 
through from East to West, though silver passed in no small 
quantities in the opposite direction. The coins of Spain, Germany, 
and Holland helped to convey to western Europe the products 
of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia; and the same coins 
served again to bring to Turkey and Persia the spices, silks, 
and precious stones of the East.5° ‘ Short haul ’ goods continued 


“ For light on the beginnings of French trade at this time see Marino Sanuto, lvii. 
267, 436, 503 ; Iviii. col. 86, &c. 

* Depping, ii. 247. 4* Masson, pp. xii ff. 

* Heyd, in his Commerce du Levant, ii. 546, says that Suleiman purposed to centre 
the spice trade of the world at Constantinople. 

“6 Belon du Mans, p. 158 b. 4? Masson, p. xvi. 

** Ibid., p. 374, shows that the English took pepper and spices to Alexandretta 
in 1681. See also pp. 412, 505. 

** Berchet, pp. 21, 25, explains the causes of this decline. 

* For this drainage of the precious metals eastward see Masson, pp. xxxii, 371, 
374, 487; Savary, op. cit., p. 835; Vansleb, op. cit., pp. 110, 127, 128; Thévenot, 
op. cit., ii. 77, 156. Thévenot says (p. 77), ‘ it may be said of Persia, that it is a Kervan- 
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.to move freely and in large quantities along most of the old 
routes.* 

There is evidence to indicate that no one of the shorter routes, 
had there been no Turks nor any other nation on their lines to 
take toll upon wares, could have competed for the trade of 
southern Asia with western Europe against the Cape route. 
The land transit alone by the Persian Gulf route seems to have 
cost more than the sea freight from India to Europe.” A calcula- 
tion made about the year 1800 shows that a shipment from 
India to France by way of the Red Sea would probably make 
a profit of 4 per cent., whereas the same consignment if sent 
round the Cape would earn from 36 to 48 per cent. ; if a Christian 
power were in possession of the Red Sea and Egypt the gain 
by that route would be not more than 10 per cent.** The 
Red Sea is so straight and narrow, and so strewn with rocks and 
shallows, that sailing-vessels have to wait for favourable winds 
and waste much time. The Indiamen were not well adapted 
to this sea, so that transhipment was customary at Aden, Mocha, 
or Jedda. There was always a transit by land, of some ninety 
miles at the shortest (from Suez to Cairo), then a passage by 
small vessel on the Nile, and another transhipment at Alexandria. 
On the other hand the time necessary for a voyage between 
India and Europe averaged not much less by the Cape route 
than by the Red Sea.5* Until the invention of the steamship, 
which could run straight through the Red Sea without reference 
to the winds, and the excavation of the Suez Canal, which 
eliminated the land transit, the Cape route seems to have been 
cheaper than all others for long distance wares.*® 

It appears, then, that in the first of the two views set forth 
at the beginning of this article, the relation of the Turks to the 
serai that serves for passage to the money that goes out of Europe and Turkey to the 
Indies ; and to the Stuffs and Spices that come from the Indies, into Turkey and 
Europe, whereof it makes some small profit in the passage.’ See also Olivier, iv. 434, 
and P. Blancard, Manuel du Commerce des Indes, Paris, 1806, pp. 70, 106. 

5t In fact, it may be said that the great discoveries displaced approximately only 
about one-third of the traffic along the old routes through the Levant. Except for the 
precious metals, the Cape route finally took practically all of the through exchanges 
between southern and eastern Asia and western Europe. But the ‘short haul’ trade 
between western Europe and the Moslem lands and between the Moslem lands and 
India nearly all passed as before. Masson says, p. ii, note 1, that about 1682 the 
Levant trade of England and Holland was almost equally important with their East 
Indian trade, while that of France was her most extensive foreign trade. For the new 
trade in Arabian coffee, see ibid., 410; Blancard, p. 82 (the coffee that was carried 
round Africa was damaged on the long voyage) ; Olivier, iii. 326. Silks and other 
Persian products were brought across Turkey by caravan to Mediterranean ports ; 
Berchet, 15 ; Masson, op. cit., and Savary, passim ; Olivier, v. 320. 

58 Masson, p. 543. 8 Blancard, pp. 520 ff. 

5 Blancard, pp. 525, 526, estimates 174 months for the round trip via Suez and 


20 months via the Cape. 
5° Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 552. 
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change of the trade-routes has been misconceived. They were 
not active agents in deliberately obstructing the routes. They 
did not by their notorious indifference and conservatism greatly, 
if at all on the whole, increase the difficulties of the oriental 
traffic. Nor did they make the discovery of new routes imperative. 
On the contrary, they lost by the discovery of a new and superior 
route. Had there been no way around Africa the whole story 
of the Levant since 1500 might have been very different. In the 
first place, the Mameluke sultans might have found in their 
uninterrupted trade sufficient financial support to enable them to 
resist successfully the attack of the Turks in 1516. But if the 
Turks had conquered Egypt while the full stream of oriental 
trade still ran through it, they must either have been deprived 
far sooner than was actually the case of the control of these 
routes, or they would have had to accommodate themselves 
to the great and increasing trade through their dominions. In 
the latter case they might have been forced into adopting modern 
ways, and into adding to their wonderful capacity for territorial 
unification a parallel scheme of organizing their trade. The decay 
of the lands of the Levant (neglecting the hypothesis of climatic 
change) might have been arrested and reversed. But there was 
a Cape route, and for three centuries and a half it took the bulk 
of the oriental trade. Selim I and Suleiman, the greatest of 
Ottoman conquerors, were powerless in their efforts to bring 
back the lucrative flow of Eastern wares. The shifting of the 
trade-routes was done, not by the Turks, but in their despite and 
to their disadvantage. The desolation of Egypt and Syria, the 
decline of the Italian cities, perhaps the very decay of the Ottoman 
empire itself, are due, not to them, but to the great discoveries, 
in which, positively or negatively, they had no discernible part. 


A. H. LyByer. 
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Sir Gruffydd Llwyd 


IR GRUFFYDD LLWYD has long been one of the most elusive 
figures in medieval Welsh history. The following notes are 
offered in the hope of throwing a little new light on his career. 
The Welsh pedigrees give the hero’s full name as Gruffydd ap 
Rhys ap Gruffydd ap Ednyfed Fychan, and he is usually described 
as lord of Tregarnedd in Anglesey and of Dinorwig in Carnarvon.” 
His name, and his connexion with Tregarnedd, are vouched for 
by an entry in the Close Roll of 1297.2 That, however, is not 
his first appearance in Chancery records. As early as May 1284, 
‘ Griffin son of Rhys son of Griffin son of Edenevet ’ is described 
as succeeding his father in various lands in the cantred of Rhos.* 
If, therefore, it can be proved that this Gruffydd ap Rhys ap 
Gruffydd ap Ednyfed Fychan, and Gruffydd Llwyd are really 
one and the same person, the fact of Gruffydd Llwyd’s existence, 
at any rate, will have been established on definite evidence. 
After the conquest and settlement by Edward I, Wales became 
one of the king’s great recruiting grounds, and from 1298 onwards 
two names constantly appear in connexion with the raising of 
troops in North Wales, chiefly for the Scottish wars. These two 
names are ‘ Griffin ap Res’ and ‘Griffin Thloyt’, or obvious 
variants. Thus ‘ Griffin ap Res’ is described in 1298 as having 
been the leader of the Welshmen of North Wales in the recent 
expedition to Flanders,® and he is appointed at various times 

1 Twenty years ago Professor Tout gave a cautious summary of the traditional 
story in a short article contributed to the Dictionary of National Biography. In his 
latest work he writes that ‘Sir Gruffydd Llywd, of Tregarnedd, the bardic hero 
of Welsh resistance to Edward II, is still of unproved historicity’: The Place of 
Edward II in English History, p. 210. 

2 Dwnn, Heraldic Visitations, ii. 101; Pennant, Tours in Wales (ed. 1883), iii. 
49-50. Gruffydd Llwyd thus belonged to a noble Welsh family, for Ednyfed Fychan 
was the ‘seneschal’ and chief counsellor of Llywelyn the Great: Dict. of Nat. 
Biog., s.v. Ednyved Vychan.. Ednyfed’s wife was Gwenllian, daughter of Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, the powerful ‘ Lord Rhys’ of Dinefwr in Henry II’s reign. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 21 August 1297, pp. 57-8: Order to John de Havering, 
justice of North Wales, to deliver to Griffin son of Rhys son of Griffin son of Edenevet 
certain lands in Tregarneth in Anglesey which Margaret, late the wife of Rhys, held 
in dower of the gift of Rhys, and which the justice has taken into the king’s hands by 
reason of her death. * Cal. of Chancery Rolls, Various (Welsh Rolls), p. 293. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 15 March 1298, p. 335. He had gone over with the king 
in August 1297, riding a horse worth 25 marks: Public Record Office, Exchequer 
Accounts, 6/37. 
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afterwards to levy and lead men from North Wales to Scotland.® 
During the same period ‘Griffin Thloyt’ appears engaged in 
a similar capacity.’ On 5 August 1309 orders were issued to 
‘ Roger Mortimer, justice of Wales, Gruffydd ap Rhys, and Iorwerth 
ap Gruffydd’ to choose a stated number of footmen from North 
Wales ; on 11 September these orders were cancelled, and new 
letters were issued ordering ‘ Roger Mortimer, Justice of Wales, 
Gruffydd Llwyd, and Iorwerth ap Gruffydd’ to levy a smaller 
number of men instead. These facts establish the identity of 
Gruffydd ap Rhys and Gruffydd Llwyd. It is equally certain 
that he was a knight. The tradition that he was knighted 
by Edward I on bringing to Rhuddlan the news of the birth 
of Edward of Carnarvon is probably fictitious,? but he was 
certainly ‘Sir Griffin Thloyt, knight’, when he paid homage 
at Flint to Prince Edward in April 1301;*%° and again in 1319, 
for example, he is described as ‘ Griffin ap Rees, miles’.“ Nor 
can there be any doubt that this Sir Gruffydd ap Rhys, otherwise 
Sir Gruffydd Llwyd, was Gruffydd ap Rhys ap Gruffydd ap 
Ednyfed Fychan. For it is known that his great-grandfather 
Ednyfed Fychan held Llansadwm in Carmarthenshire and 
Llanrhystud in Cardiganshire.” Both these places were in the 
possession of ‘Gruffydd Llwyd ap Rhys’ at his death in 1335, 
and devolved upon his son and heir Ieuan.” 

These preliminary considerations—especially the fixing of the 
date of his death in 1335—raise the crucial question concerning 
Sir Gruffydd Llwyd. According to the traditional story, he 
‘lived long on friendly terms with the English, but grew disgusted 
with their oppressions ’, vainly tried to negotiate an anti-English 
alliance with Edward Bruce in Ireland, and finally, in 1322 or 


6 E.g. 27 May 1306, Cal. of Patent Rolls, p. 485; 5 August 1309, Rotuli Scotiae 
(Record Commission), i. 67-9 ; 24 March 1314, ibid., p. 120. 

7 E. g. 9 April 1298, Cal. of Patent Rolls, p. 342; 2 June 1301, ibid., p. 598; 7 June 
1307, ibid., p. 529; 1 July 1308, ibid., p. 82; 15 June 1310, Rotuli Scotiae, i. 85. 
In the Scottish expedition of 1301, ‘Dominus Griff. Thleut, miles’ rode a horse 
worth 20 marks ‘in comitiva Principis Wallie’, attended by three valets: P.R.O. 
Exchequer Accts. 9/23. In the expedition of 1306, similarly attended, he rode a horse 
worth 10/. ‘in familia Principis’: P.R.O., Exchequer Accounts, 13/7. 

8 Rotuli Scotiae, i. 67-8, 72, 73. Several similar coincidences occur elsewhere : 
e.g. P.R.O., Ancient Petitions 7854 and 8154, both relating to the advowson of the 
church of Llanrhystud, and addressed to the king, the one by ‘ Griffutz ap Rees’, 
the other by ‘ Gruffuth Loid’. 

® At least he is not called miles in August 1297 in the inventory of horses for the 
expedition to Flanders: P.R.O., Exchequer Accounts, 6/37. The story that he brought 
the news of Edward of Carnarvon’s birth goes back at least to the days of Leland, 
but according to Leland his reward was not knighthood, but a grant of the manor of 
Dinorwig: Itinerary in Wales (ed. L. Toulmin Smith), p. 79. 

10 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 5 March 1344, p. 228: exemplification of a record made 
in 1301 by the treasurer and barons of the exchequer. 

1 Rotuli Scotiae, i. 197. 2 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 4 October 1229, p. 271. 
13 Cal. of Inquisitiones post Mortem, vii. 453. 
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thereabouts, rose in revolt, ‘ but was defeated by a great English 
army, taken prisoner, and shut up in Rhuddlan castle’. It is 
certainly true that he lived long on good terms with the English. 
It has been seen that for many years after 1298 he was practically 
the king’s resident commissioner of array in North Wales; between 
the years 1301 and 1316 he acted at various times as sheriff in 
Carnarvon, Anglesey, and Merioneth ; from 1307 to 1317 he was 
forester of North Wales.’® His friendliness towards the English 
king is plain enough: is the tradition of his revolt as well founded ? 

The tradition itself is of gradual growth. Humfrey Lhoyd’s 
History of Cambria™ gives only a meagre six lines to Sir Gruffydd 
Llwyd, and does not even suggest that his movements ‘ about 
1322’ amounted to a rebellion. What he says is, in fact, simply 
taken from Holinshed.’* Evidently neither Lhoyd nor his editor 
Powel had heard of any negotiations with Edward Bruce, or of 
imprisonment in Rhuddlan. When, however, Wynne in 1697 
reissued Lhoyd’s History with additions, he gave a much more 
circumstantial account of Sir Gruffydd Llwyd,” substituting for 
Powel’s tag from Holinshed the story that has now become 
traditional], including not only the statement that Llwyd, before 
his rebellion, had successfully negotiated with Edward Bruce, but 
also the actual correspondence that was alleged to have passed 
between them. In his preface, Wynne declares that he made the 
additions ‘ chiefly out of the notes of that late great antiquarian, 
Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt’.2° Those documents are now 
apparently lost,”* but by a lucky chance Vaughan’s note on 
Sir Gruffydd Llwyd was quoted by Evan Evans in 1764 in his 
Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards. A com- 
parison of the texts shows that Wynne, while substantially repro- 
ducing Vaughan’s note, has made one important alteration. He 

14 Dict. of National Biography, s.v. Griffith Llwyd. 

15 He was sheriff of Carnarvon from Easter to Michaelmas 1301, from Michaelmas 
1304 to Michaelmas 1305, and for the three years ending Michaelmas 1310; P.R.O., 
Ministers’ Accounts, 1227/5, 1211/2; Pipe Roll 176, mm. 54-6; the accounts for 1301-4 
are not extant. He was sheriff of Anglesey for the year ending Michaelmas 1306: 
Pipe Roll 176, m. 53. He was sheriff of Merioneth from Michaelmas 1314 to Michaelmas 
1316; Pipe Rolls 170, m. 55, and 163, m. 30. In each case he received the usual 
fee of 201. per annum. 

16 See the chamberlain of Carnarvon’s accounts for the period Michaelmas 3 Ed. II 
to Michaelmas 11 Ed. II, enrolled in Pipe Rolls 176, mm. 54-6, 170, m. 55, and 163, 
m. 30. The forester received a wage of 74d. per day. 

17 Edited with additions by David Powel, and published in 1584. I cite the 
reprint of 1811. 

18 Op. cit., p. 281: cf. Holinshed (ed. 1807), iii. 565. 

19 William Wynne, History of Wales, pp. 310-13. 20 Vaughan died in 1667. 

*t Some were incorporated by Ellis in his fragmentary edition of Sir John Price’s 
Description of Wales, published at Oxford in 1663: see Hearne’s note prefixed to 
the British Museum copy. 


* Pp. 46-7. Stephens quoted it from Evans in his Literature of the Kymry (ed. 
1849), pp. 463-4. 
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has interpolated the two letters. Their origin will probably never 
be known,” but Wynne must at any rate stand sponsor for them. 
The one further addition necessary to round off the whole story 
was made in due course. Vaughan, followed by Wynne, had 
said no more as to Gruffydd’s fate than that he ‘ was taken 
prisoner’; Pennant naturally enough added ‘and doubtless 
underwent the common fate of our gallant insurgents ’,** and 
later writers went on to the definite statement that the luckless 
rebel ‘was taken prisoner and conveyed to Rhuddlan, where 
he was soon afterwards beheaded’. It is Vaughan, however, 
that must be held primarily responsible for the Gruffydd Llwyd 
tradition. The Bruce letters and the hero’s alleged execution 
are, after all, ‘mere corroborative detail intended to give artistic 
verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing narrative ’. 

It is therefore necessary to revert to the oldest and shortest 
form of the story as given by Lhoyd, whose account, we have 
seen, is a mere transcript from Holinshed, rather unintelligently 
wrenched from its context. The purport of the original is really 
quite clear. Holinshed is describing Edward II’s victorious 
march along the Welsh border in the winter of 1321-2, and how 
various rebellious barons submitted and were consigned to 
custody. Then ‘the Welshmen with their captain Griffin Loitis 
took the castles in Wales which were kept by the people of lord 
Mortimer the elder ; they took also the castles of Mole, Chirk, 
and Olono,”* the keepers whereof, coming to the king to Shrews- 
bury, submitted themselves to him, who shortly afterwards sent 
them to the Tower of London’. Mortimer of Chirk, justice of 
Wales, had for the last twelvemonth been one of the king’s 
leading enemies, and what Holinshed means to say is that 
Llwyd and the Welshmen were attacking him in the king’s 
interest—in other words, that Gruffydd, so far from being 
a rebel, was the leader of the royalist party among the Welsh 
of North Wales. Such is also the .view established by the 
independent and unimpeachable evidence of the public records. 

With the loss of his sheriffdom of Merioneth in 1316,7" and 
of his forestership of Snowdon in the following year *—official 


*3 The statement in the preface implies that some of the additions were not derived 
from Vaughan. * Tours in Wales (ed. 1883), iii. 50. 

5 See, for example, the article on ‘ Llangevni’ in Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary 
of Wales (ed. 1848), ii. 38-40. 

2° So Holinshed. One would naturally suppose the name to be a misprint for 
‘Clone’, but it is difficult to see why Clun should be attacked, because it belonged 
to the earl of Arundel, who was a royal partisan. Possibly Holt, which was called 
“Castrum Leonis’ in the middle ages, was intended; it belonged to Lancaster, in 
1322, and was almost certainly attacked by Sir Gruffydd: see Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1321-4, p. 122. 

*7 Pipe Roll 163, m. 31. He was succeeded by John Cam. 
* 28 Succeeded on 25 May 1317 by John atte Wode: Pipe Roll 164, m. 35. 
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changes which may very well have been due to some fluctuation 
of parties across the border—Gruffydd, for a time at least, was 
no longer employed in civil administration. Nevertheless, his 
old ties with the king, formed in the days when he had ridden 
on expeditions to Scotland ‘in familia Principis,’ ** remained un- 
broken and the royal confidence unimpaired. In November 1318 
the king, ‘ with the assent of the parliament at York,’ granted 
to the younger Despenser the important district of Cantref Mawr 
in Carmarthenshire, together with other lands in South Wales. 
To give effect to this grant, he dispatched into those parts his 
yeoman Rhys ap Gruffydd accompanied by ‘Griffin Thloyt ’. 
His appointment on this business, which so nearly concerned the 
court party, proves that he was trusted by the king. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find him in 1322 leading the men of 
North Wales in an attack on his master’s enemy, the lord 
Mortimer of Chirk. Nor did he then act on his own responsi- 
bility. He was the legally accredited representative of the 
king. He had been appointed, early in November 1321, ‘to 
levy all forces, horse and foot, in North Wales to suppress any 
insurrection in those parts’ ;*" and on the 30th he was ordered, 
after suppressing any such ‘ insurrection ’, to come to the king 
with his troops.» He was therefore only obeying orders when 
he took part in the attacks on the castles of Holt, Chirk, and 
Welshpool, and in the case of the last two strongholds he was 
formally appointed along with two others to receive custody of 
them in the king’s name.** 

His loyalty was rewarded by continued manifestations of the 
king’s confidence. On 16 November 1321 he was reappointed to 
his old office of sheriff of Merioneth,™ which he kept till 1327.* 
He was made keeper of the forfeited castle, town, and lands of 
Builth, and of the castle and land of Llandovery.” Immediately 
after the short campaign of 1321-2 he once more received a 
commission to raise and lead troops from North Wales to the 
Scottish expedition.* In August 1323 he was entrusted with 


2° See above, p. 590, note 7. He is called ‘ Griffin Thowit, the Prince’s knight,’ 
in June 1307: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 7 June 1307, p. 529. 

*° Cal. of Patent Rolls, 21 November 1318, pp. 255-6. 

* Ibid., 15 November 1321, p. 35. 

% Cal. of Close Rolls, 30 November 1321, p. 507. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 16 January 1322, p. 49; ibid., 18 January 1322, p., 
For Holt, see ibid., 27 May 1322, p. 122, which makes it very probable that Grutiyad 
had a hand in attacking that castle. 

** Breese, Kalendars of Gwynedd, p. 68. 

*° He accounts and draws pay from Michaelmas 1321 to Michaelmas 1327: Pipe 
Rolls 168, m. 47; 169, m. 44; 171, m. 40; 173, m. 45. 

** Mentioned as Keeper, Cal. of Close Rolls, 23 January 1322, p. 415; and again, 
ibid., 20 March 1324, p. 81. 

*? Mentioned as Keeper, ibid., 21 July 1322, p. 577. 

** Cal. of Patent Rolls, 14 February, 1322, p. 73; ibid., April 22, 1322, p. 78. 
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the levy of troops in North Wales to provide against possible 
dangers that might result from the escape of Mortimer of Wigmore 
from the Tower.*® He received a similar charge in September 
1326 when Isabella and Mortimer invaded the realm.“° He thus 
clearly stood high in the king’s favour. What, therefore, becomes 
of the traditional story of his revolt? Mr. Tout long ago ex- 
pressed the opinion that Llwyd’s political importance had been 
‘exaggerated ’. It would be more true to say rather that it has 
been misunderstood. For the old story of a rebellion in 1322 is 
clearly due to a misconception. Gruffydd was no anti-English 
leader, as Vaughan and others after him have supposed. He 
himself acted simply as a royal partisan, and there is no evidence 
that his followers were actuated by any desire to overthrow 
English government in Wales. The real importance of his 
movements is that they assisted to no small degree in bringing 
about the collapse of baronial opposition to Edward II in the 
march. It has always been difficult to understand why the 
elder Mortimer and his party should have made such poor 
resistance to the king in 1322. The explanation is to be found 
largely in the fact that they had to face a simultaneous attack 
from the king on one flank and from Gruffydd Llwyd’s Welshmen 
on the other, and that the success of the latter in capturing 
Chirk undermined the very centre of Mortimer’s power. 

The fall of Edward II meant the discomfiture of the party 
to which Gruffydd had long been closely attached, and might 
be expected sooner or later to react unfavourably upon his 
position. That did not, however, happen immediately in his 
case. He kept his sheriffdom of Merioneth until about Michael- 
mas 1327.*: Accordingly, when representatives from North Wales 
were summoned to the parliament of January in that year, it 
was to Gruffydd that the writ for Merionethshire was addressed 
by the justice. A great deal has been made of the summoning 
of Welsh members to English parliaments in 1322 and 1327. It 
has, however, been pointed out that, with regard to the parliament 
of 1322, it is not known who were elected, and whether, when 
elected, they actually attended at York.** In the case of the 
second summons we have more information, and this has an 
interest independent of its relevance to the story of Sir Gruffydd 
Llwyd. Only the writ for North Wales is extant, but in 
view of the precedent of 1322 there can be little doubt that 
similar orders were sent to South Wales as well. These 
writs, it must be noticed, were not issued along with those 


8* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 6 August 1323, p. 335. 

4° Ibid., 28 September 1326, p. 325. 

“ He accounts and draws pay till Michaelmas 1327: Pipe Roll 173, m. 45. He 
“was succeeded by Edmund Haclut: Breese, op. cit., p. 68. 

® Tout, op. cit., p. 211, note 2. 
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addressed to the English sheriffs on 26 October 1326," but on 
8 January 1327—the day after parliament had assembled.** It 
is clear, therefore, that the summoning of Welsh members to the 
parliament of 1327 was an afterthought, obviously intended to 
secure an exact reproduction of the assembly of 1322. 

The surviving writ is addressed to Richard Damory, 
justice of North Wales, and is of different form from the writs 
addressed to the English sheriffs. The latter were merely bidden 
to cause representatives to come to Westminster, the assumption 
being, presumably, that the method of election was sufficiently 
well known. Damory, on the other hand, received more precise 
instructions : ‘Mandamus vobis quod habito avisamento cum illis 
hominibus de partibus predictis cum quibus melius fore videritis 
faciendum, sine dilatione venire faciatis,’ etc. The words appa 
rently mean, not that there was to be an election in full comitatus, 
but that the representatives were to be chosen by Damory himself 
after taking counsel with those whom he saw fit to consult. The 
justice’s return to the writ begins, ‘ Venire feci ad istud parlia- 
mentum Anglicos et Wallenses infrascriptos, videlicet ’, followed 
by five paragraphs headed respectively de villa Karnarvan, de 
villa Belli Marisci, de villa de Conewey, de comitatu Karnarvan, 
and de comitatu Angleseye, each paragraph containing the names 
of the representatives chosen, together with their sureties. It 
does not seem to have been observed that the return to the 
Merioneth writ stands in a category by itself. It is headed, not 
‘de comitatu Merioneth ’, but simply Merionnith. The words that 
follow are worth attention : ‘ Griffinus ap Rees, miles, vicecomes 
de Merionnyth, cui mandatum fuit sub gravi forisfactura quod 
foret ad parliamentum predictum, et quod venire faceret ibidem 
Eygnon Vaghan’ and four others named, ‘ returnavit preceptum 
ei inde directum, quod erit ad parliamentum si tempus fuerit 
commode. Et predictus Eynon et alii aliquam manucapcionem 
ad veniendum invenire nolebant’. There can be no doubt as 
to the meaning. Damory had, in pursuance of orders, fixed upon 
the sheriff and five others as representatives for Merionethshire, 
and sent a summons to Gruffyd bidding the six to attend in 
parliament. The knight’s five companions declined to find 
sureties for their appearance—that is, in effect, refused to obey 
the justice’s mandate. The sheriff himself replied that he would 
go ‘if convenient ’, and there can be little doubt that his words 
were really a polite refusal. Gruffyd was still, therefore, a con- 
sistent partisan : he could no longer help his fallen master, but at 


*® Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, II. ii. "350. The parliament was afterwards 
prorogued till 7 January 1327: ibid., pp. 350-2. “ Ibid., p. 364. 

“* Hence, whether or not the other Welsh representatives attended at West- 
minster, at least there were none present from Merioneth. 


Qq?2 
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any rate he could and did refuse to be present in the parliament 
which was to witness the final triumph of the opposing faction. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the story of a rebellion must 
be abandoned, and with it perforce the story that Gruffydd was 
imprisoned as a rebel. There can be no doubt, however, 
that he did, in the course of his life, find himself a prisoner. 
The fact is established in a general way by two odes contained 
in the Red Book of Hergest, and attributed to a certain Gwilym 
Ddu.“* There seems no reason for doubting their authenticity, 
and internal evidence suggests that they are the work of one 
man and have reference to the same event. The text, indeed, 
is not altogether good, and it is difficult to get.at the exact sense 
of many passages. But taken together, the two poems at all 
events make clear that Gruffydd was a captive,’ while the 
first of them seems to indicate that his prison was possibly 
Rhuddlan castle.“* There is also the much more important 
evidence, hitherto apparently unnoticed, of Gruffydd’s own 
words contained in two petitions now in the Public Record 
Office.*® In one of these he complains that he has been detained 
in prison at Conway for more than six months on an unknown 
charge, and prays that he may hear the accusation, declaring 
his readiness to acquit himself as the king’s court shall deter- 
mine. In the second petition he shows that after being wrong- 
fully imprisoned for eighteen months, again for unknown reasons, 
he has been released by mainprise, and prays that he may know 
the charges made against him, affirming that he is prepared to 
clear himself ‘par totes les bones veyes que la court lui voet 
agarder ’. It is thus still possible to account for the poems of 
Gwilym Ddu when the hypothesis of a rebellion has been rejected. 

It would seem that the two petitions refer to different imprison- 
ments. The former of them clearly belongs to the reign of 
Edward I, since Sir John de Havering is mentioned as justice, 
an office which he ceased to hold in 1301. The second, un- 
fortunately, does not bear such a clear indication of date, but it 

*® Jesus College, Oxford, MS.cxi, fo. 306, col. 1225-7 ; printed (not very accurately) 
in the Myvyrian Archaiology (ed. 1870), pp. 275-7. Vaughan certainly knew of 
these poems, and it was probably upon them that he based the story of Liwyd’s 
imprisonment. Later writers, at any rate, always refer to them. 

” He is called ‘ Gruffydd’ by name, and referred to as ‘ the war-dragon of Llan 


Rhystud ’ (aerdreic Ilan rystut), ‘the lion of Tregarnedd’ (llew tref garned), and 
‘the lord of Dinorwig ’ (ri dinorwec). 

48 Jesus Coll. MS. cxi, fo. 306, col. 1225; Myvyrian Archaiology, pp. 276-7. 
Such is the usual interpretation, but it is not perfectly clear. It may be noted that 
Vaughan said nothing about imprisonment at Rhuddlan. 

4° P.R.O., Ancient Petitions 75/3732 and 319 E/388. See transcripts appended 
below, pp. 600-1. 

5° He began to act on 10 July 1295, and was formally appointed on 3 September 
1295: Lewis, The Mediaeval Boroughs of Snowdonia, p. 228; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
3 September 1295, p. 146. He held the office until Easter 1301: Pipe Roll 146, m. 24. 
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contains two phrases quite inappropriate to the reign of Edward I. 
Gruffydd offers to prove ‘que unques ne mesprit devers 
nostre seignur le roi qui ore est ne devers son pere devant lui’, 
and prays to be allowed to do so ‘for the sake of the service 
which he has rendered to the king and his father’. The king 
here referred to would scarcely be Edward I, because at most 
Gruffydd can only have been a very small child at Henry III’s 
death. The petition must therefore have been addressed 
either to Edward II or Edward III. Gruffydd’s position 
under the former sovereign furnishes a strong prima facie 
case against an eighteen months’ imprisonment during that 
reign, and the inference that it must therefore have come in that 
of Edward III is supported by other evidence. In October 1327 
an order was issued directing the justice of Wales, or his lieutenant, 
to cause ‘ Griffin ap Rees’ and twelve others named, ‘ lately 
taken at Carnarvon and imprisoned there, to be released by 
mainprise or for hostages to be delivered to him for them, as 
shall seem best to his discretion, although the king lately ordered 
them to be kept safely in the said prison, so that they should 
not be delivered without special order’.*" The twelve com- 
panions of this ‘ Griffin ap Rees’ seem to have been members 
of the native Welsh aristocracy,” so that he was in all probability 
no other than Sir Gruffydd Llwyd. If so, it may be suggested 
that the petition refers to this imprisonment that began not very 
long before 26 October 1327, and indeed the very order to 
release the prisoners by mainprise reminds one of the phrase 
in the petition—‘ et puis nostre seignur le roi lui fist deliverer 
par meynprise ’. 

Nor is it difficult, in view of the general circumstances of the 
time, to account for such measures being taken against a man 
like Sir Gruffydd Llwyd. The justice of Wales was the all- 
powerful Mortimer, and Llwyd was one of the most prominent 
of Edward II’s friends in Wales. It may be suggested that the 
whole affair was simply a means of fastening a tight grip upon 
Gruffydd and others of the late king’s Welsh adherents, 
who might conceivably exercise a troublesome influence among 
their compatriots.“ That the imprisonment, in the case of 
Gruffydd at least, should have lasted eighteen months, in 
spite of the order of 26 October 1327, is not at all surprising. 


Cal. of Close Rolls, 26 October 1327, p. 182. 

*? The names of eight appear in the return of Welsh members of parliament earlier in 
the year, four as representatives, four as sureties: Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, loc. cit. 

* If ‘Griffin ap Rees’ was Sir Gruffydd, he cannot have been arrested much 
before, because he accounted and drew pay as sheriff till Michaelmas 1327: above, 
p. 594, note 41. 

** It is perhaps not altogether without significance that they should have been 
arrested just about the time that Edward II was put to death at Berkeley. 
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The amount of bail would certainly occasion some haggling, 
and a phrase in Gruffydd’s petition seems to suggest that the 
sum was fixed rather high,” which is exactly what might have 
been expected, for Mortimer, presumably, would not care how 
long his enemy remained within the safe walls of a Welsh castle. 
At any rate, whether the explanation offered be correct or not, 
the fact that Sir Gruffydd Llwyd was a prisoner for eighteen 
months remains indisputable. It is to that period that the 
odes of Gwilym Ddu most probably refer. 

His earlier confinement in the reign of Edward I is an 
incident easier to establish but more difficult to explain. All 
his antecedents were strongly loyalist. His father and his uncle 
Hywel had fought for Edward against Llywelyn and David, 
and he himself had apparently been brought up in the household 
of Queen Eleanor.*’ During the rebellion of 1294-5 he remained 
true to his allegiance, and served with the cavalry in the royal 
army. It is therefore surprising to find him petitioning the 
king as a prisoner in Conway castle,®® especially as the petition 
seems to belong to the year 1296. The only internal evidence 
of date is the reference to Sir John de Havering as justice, an 
office which he held from July 1295 to 1301,” but it is fortunately 
possible to supplement it from another source. In the Annales 
Cestrenses ®* there is among the jottings under 1296 a sentence 


to this effect: ‘Post Pascha captus fuit Griffinus Ecloyt a 
domino Iohanne de Haveryngys et ductus London.’ The monk 
probably learned the fact when Havering and his captive 
passed through Chester on their way to London. Now 
Llwyd’s petition is endorsed with the following answer: ‘ Ad 
parleamentum et audiatur Iusticiarius vel mandetur ei quod 


55 ¢ 


. +. a son gref damage de mile livres et de plus.’ 

56 They seem to have submitted to Edward in 1277: Cal.o Patent Rolls, 1272-81, 
p- 211. There is evidence that Gruffydd Llwyd’s father was on no good terms with 
Llywelyn in 1281: P.R.O., Liber A., fo. 337: declaration by ‘ Res filius Griffud 
filius Edeneved’ that he is bound on demand to pay Llywelyn 100/. sterling ‘ propter 
inobedientiam et contemptum que nos dicto domino Principi fecimus apud Aberffraw 
anno Domini MCCLXXXI die Lune post festum Sancti Michaelis’. P.R.O., Ancient 
Petitions 158/7854 (below, p. 601) shows that this Rhys ap Gruffydd was assigned 
by the king after the conquest to be ‘ guardian of the county of Carnarvon’ and 
“sworn of his counsel’, while Hywel, from whom Gruffydd Llwyd inherited Llan- 
rhystud, was slain in the course of the war ‘au pount de Angleseye en la compagnie 
Sire Otes de Grantsoun ’. 

5? This seems to be the meaning of ‘ por lalme la Reyne qi norri il esteit et leale- 
ment la servi’ in P.R.O., Ancient Petitions 75/3732 (below, p. 600). Ifso, Gruffydd 
Llwyd’s whole life was closely connected with the court, first in the queen’s household, 
then in that of the Prince of Wales, and finally in that of King Edward II. 

58 * Griffynus Loyt’ is one of eight Welsh equites recorded in a memorandum as 
receiving pay at 12d. per day from 15 November 1294 to 1 January following: P.R.O., 
Exchequer Accounts, 5/18. 5° P.R.O., Ancient Petitions 75/3732 (below, p. 600). 

6° See above, p. 596, note 50. 

*t Edited by R. C. Christie (Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 1887), p. 118. 
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certificet regem de causa capcionis et detencionis sue in prisona.’ 
It seems likely, therefore, that the journey to London was the 
outcome of the petition. When exactly it took place cannot 
be determined from the annalist’s words. If taken literally, they 
mean that ‘Griffinus Ecloyt’ was captured after Easter, so 
that the journey to London could not have taken place until 
at least six months later, that is, about the end of 1296. It is 
more probable, however, that the words refer to the time that 
the journey was made, the monk assuming that the arrest had 
come immediately before. In that case, Llwyd had been arrested 
at least six months before Easter 1296—that is, some time 
towards the close of 1295, soon after Havering’s appointment 
as justice. On what charge he was imprisoned it is impossible 
to determine : the petition simply says ‘ par encusement et male 
volence de ses enemis ’. Perhaps he was the victim of malicious 
enemies who hated him as an adherent of the English conqueror. 
The accusations, whatever they were, at any rate broke down, 
for he reappears again in the summer of 1297 a free man, accom- 
panying the king to Flanders as leader of the footmen of North 
Wales.” From that point to the death of Edward II he seems 
to have been a faithful and trusted servant of the crown. 
Having discussed the various controversial questions raised 
by the evidence, it only remains to add a word on Sir Gruffydd’s 
last years under Edward III, which were apparently the most 
obscure and probably the least fortunate period of his life. 
Reasons have already been given for the belief that he may have 
suffered for his loyalty to Edward II. In 1331 he was involved, 
along with other Welshmen, in some quarrel, ending in violence, 
with certain ‘ Englishmen dwelling in North Wales’, and two 
justices were commissioned to look into the matter, and imprison 
until further orders those who should be found guilty.“ The 
men of English race dwelling in North Wales would almost 
certainly be burgesses of one or other of the boroughs—perhaps 
Carnarvon. The outcome is unknown, but clearly the affair 
was not regarded as serious. It was probably a mere local 
dispute of the type that was common everywhere in the 
middle ages, particularly when, as in Wales, men of different 
race dwelt side by side. With that exception, Sir Gruffydd 
Llwyd’s name is practically absent from the records of Edward III’s 
reign. He was indeed summoned to join the king’s army in 
Scotland in January 1335, but was afterwards pardoned for 


® See above, p. 589, and note 5. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 10 May 1331, p. 143. The only one of Llwyd’s companions 
named is David ap Adda, who, it may be noticed, was one of those arrested in 1327, 
and was also among those chosen to attend parliament as representatives of Carnarvon 
county in January of that year. 


CE ee ee Tae . 
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non-attendance.** He was still alive at the end of May in that 
year, but six weeks later he was dead. 

In his day he had been one of the most conspicuous of the 
Welshmen, who, accepting the settlement of 1284, were content 
to play their part by assisting in the practical application of 
the administrative system set up by Edward I. His long life 
contains much indeed that is interesting, much, doubtless, that 
was adventurous, but nothing that can be called heroic. He 
was just plain Gruffydd ap Rhys, knight, commissioner of array, 
sheriff, and royal partisan. He was no martyr in a national 
cause ; on the contrary, both to the conqueror of Wales and to 
his son he was always ‘a loyal Welshman of Snowdon ’. 

J. G. Epwarps. 


APPENDIX 


I 
Ancient Petitions 75/3732. 

A nostre seignor le Rey et a son conseil mustre Griff. Thloyt, son leal 
Galeys de Snawdon, ge Sire Joh. de Haveringe li ad pris et en forte prison 
mis et detenu a Conewey demi an passe et plus, et il ne seet por quey ne 
par quel encheson, dunt il prie a nostre seignor le Rey por Deu et por 
lalme la Reyne qi norri il esteit et lealement la servi, qil pusse aver son 
respons de totes choses dunt hom le ad encuse al Rey, et de quant qe hom 
savera dire vers li ; et il est prest dest a la ley et de sei aquiter par quantque 


la curt le Rey agardera, salve ses noeffis [?], qil ne ad chose fete ne dite 
por quei il deive estre pris ne enprisone ne tiele duresce suffrir : et derichef 
crie merci a nostre seignor le Rey ge por lalme la Reyne, qi hom il esteit, 
qe pite preigne de li qil ne seit en tiele manere retenu en forte prison 
par encusement et male volence de ses enemis sanz respons aver. 


Endorsed) 


Ad parleamentum et audiatur Iusticiarius vel mandetur ei quod certificet 
regem de causa capcionis et detencionis sue in prisona. 


Ancient Petitions 319 E/388. 

A nostre seignur le Roi et a son conseil moustre Griffith Thloyt son 
bachiler qil ad este enprisone atort et saunz desert, et puis detenu en la 
prisone nostre seignur le Roi par un an et demy, a son gref damage de 
mile livres et de plus, et il ne seet la encheson pur quoi ne unques ne 
poeit savoir ; et puis nostre seignur le Roi lui fist deliverer par meynprise ; 
et de ceo qil est prest a respoundre par voie de ley et de reson a touz 
ceaux qui saverount dir ou monstrer nule encheson devers lui par quei 
len lui deust fere tiele duresse, et auxi qil est prest de lui acquiter par 
totes bones veyes que la court lui voet agarder que unques ne mesprit 


64 Rotuli Scotiae, i. 311-12, 333-4. 

% Cal. of Patent Rolls, 28 May 1335, p. 106; Cal. of Inquisitiones Post Mortem, 
vii. 453. The writ for the inquisition is dated 12 July. 

66 See below, Appendix i. 

° , 
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devers nostre seignur le Roi qui ore est ne devers son pere devaunt lui 
par quei qil doust ensi estre demene, eins les ad servi en tout son temps 
bien et leaument en guerre et en pees; et pur ceo prie le dit Griffith au 
dit nostre seignur le Roi et a son conseil, pur Dieu et pur le service qil 
ad fait a son pere et a lui, que il voille de sa grace mettre tiele remedie 
sur les dites grevaunces et damages que reson et dreiture demandent, et 
que de la avant dite meynprise puis estre quites. 

[Endorsed] 


Coram ipso Rege. 
Coram Rege et magno consilio. 


It 
Ancient Petitions 158/7854. 

A nostre seignor le Rey, qi Diex gard, et a son consail mustre son 
bachiler Griffutz ap Rees qe come Howel ap Griffutz, chivaler, son uncle, 
frere a Res ap Griffutz son piere, morust el service le Roi piere a nostre 
seignor le Roi qi ore est au pount de Angleseye en la compagnie Sire 
Otes de Grantsoun en la guerre Lewel et David, et puis apres le conquest 
le dit Res ap Griffutz son frere, et piere al dit Griffutz, fut assigne depar 
le Roy de estre gardein del countee de Caernarvon et jurez de son consail, 
et en cel estat morust, sicome le Compte de Nichole, le dit Sire Otes et 
autres grands seignors qui adonq furent du consel le dit Roi sevent bien 
et leaument ferunt temoigner; en quex temps Thomas de Bek adonq 
eves de Seint David, predecessour al evesq qi ore est, purchaca de 
doun le Roi par chartre! totes les avoesons del counte de Cardigan dount 
les patrons furent desheritez pur lour forfet en la dite guerre, en quele 
chartre leglise de Lanrustud en le dit countee est contenue entre les 
autres eglises, par une fause suggestion fete au dit Roy et a son consail, 
la quele eglise fut del avoeson et patronage le dit Howel ap Griffutz et 
ses ancestres du temps dont memore ne curt sanz interruption, quel 
dreit de la dite eglise ensemblement od la tere le dit Howel es dites parties 
vinct ala purpartie le dit Griff. ap Res qui ore est par partison fete entre 
ly et les heirs le dit Howel son uncle, selonc le usage et la ley de Gales ; 
ore vient levesq; du dit lieu et cleime lavoeson de la dite eglise par my 
la dite suggestion, la quele ne fu unques forfete por ceo les patrons suzditz 
morurent en la pes le Roy come est suzdit, et le dit Griffutz ap Res ne 
forfet ne trespassa unques dever nostre seignur le Roy ore ne dever le 
piere par quoi il devereit perdre lavoeson ne son dreit del eglise suzdite ; 
dont le dit Griffutz prie a nostre dit seignor le Roy pur Diex et pur les 
almes ses auncestres si luy plest de sicome notoire chose est et aperte 
que ses auncestres avanditz morurent en la fourme sudite, que ly pleise 
fere ordener aucune voie que le dit Griffutz ne seit desheritez de son 


dreit sanz reson, car ceo sereit charge et peril al alme son piere dont Diex 
defend.? 


1 See Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 275 (10 June 1284). 

* The dispute was settled in 1309, when Sir Gruffydd sold to the bishop of 
St. Davids his right to the advowson of the church of Llanrhystud: Bridgeman, 
History of thé Princes of South Wales, p. 231. 
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The Ttakian Wars of Henry II 


HE wars of Henry II had a very decisive effect upon French 
influence in Italy and upon the fortunes of Italy herself for 
more than two centuries to come ; the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
for instance, owed its existence to one of them. Yet until 
M. Lucien Romier published his two volumes on Les Origines 
Politiques des Guerres de Religion ' there was no adequate account 
of the motives and diplomatic antecedents of these wars. The 
title of the book hardly gives a precise idea of its contents, which 
are really almost confined to the foreign policy of the reign, and 
the foreign policy as relating to Italy alone. There is to outward 
appearance a salient distinction between the Italian policy of 
Francis I and Henry II. The former aimed at conquest naked 
and unabashed, the latter at all events professed merely the pro- 
tection of weaker powers. Just as in Scotland Henry posed as 
the champion of the Stuarts, and in Germany of the Protestant 
princes, so in Italy he undertook the defence of the Farnesi of 
Parma, of the Sienese republic, and of Paul IV against Charles V 
or Philip II, and of the Corsican rebels against Genoa. M. Romier 
shows how far in each case these pretensions were genuine, or 
how far they merely served to veil schemes of conquest. At the 
base of all the diplomacy is the feud of the Constable Montmorenci 
and the house of Guise, who in turn dominated the king’s vacil- 
lating will and sluggish intellect. In proving the constant relation 
of this feud to Italian politics M. Romier has broken entirely fresh 
ground. Italian intervention is really the barometer of the 
success or failure of the Guises at the French court. If Mont- 
morenci would have war at all, its sphere should be the north- 
eastern frontier of France, but Italy attracted all the old Angevin 
ambitions inherited by the house of Guise from René of Lorraine. 
The marriage of Duke Francis to Anna d’Este doubtless gave 
a strong stimulus, but it was an effect rather than a cause. Among 
its results was the addition of yet another group of Italian courtiers 
to that which had become naturalized under Francis I, and to 
that which was gathering round the queen. 
The factions which were mainly responsible for these Italian 
wars, and which were in turn stimulated by them, had no small 


* Two volumes, Paris, Librairie Perrin et Compagnie, 1911, 1913. 
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share in determining the outbreak of civil and religious war. 
Though Montmorenci found himself on the same side as his rivals 
when catholicism was at stake, yet his party lived on under the 
leadership of his nephews, the Chatillons. After his death his 
two elder sons, successively heirs to his office, though catholics 
themselves, revived the policy of opposition to the Guises, while 
the younger brothers joined the Huguenots. Thus M. Romier 
may fairly give to his subject the title Les Origines Politiques des 
Guerres de Religion, which at first sight seemed somewhat far- 
fetched. The importance, therefore, of this somewhat obscure 
chapter of history becomes so great that English readers may 
welcome a fuller account of his conclusions than could be con- 
tained in a short review. It is to be hoped, however, that such 
a summary will not deter them from recourse to the book itself, 
which is delightful reading owing to the writer’s love for person- 
ality and his consequent skill in character-drawing, illustrated in 
every chapter. The volumes are anything but a dry record of 
diplomatic intrigue. 

For a government inclined towards intervention in Italy there 
was an agency and an army ready to hand. Two of the author’s 
freshest chapters deal with the cardinal protectors at Rome, and 
the Florentine, Neapolitan, and other exiles, whose chief centres 
were Lyons, Rome, and Venice, with the little state of Mirandola 
as a military base. The official function of the protectors was 
to propose candidates for benefices in consistory, but practically, 
as diplomatic agents, they stood above the ambassadors, and 
decided French policy in no small degree. The titular pro- 
tector from 1548 until Henry II’s death was Hippolyto d’Este, 
whose wealth, splendour, and family connexion gave him an 
influence scarcely justified by his narrow intellect and jealous 
punctilio. It is to his credit, however, that, in spite of his close 
Guisard connexion, he was usually on the side of moderation. 
During his absences from Rome substitutes were appointed. 
Thus we read of Jean de Bellay, in politics a Montmorencist, but 
now too old and ill for much initiative, but retaining his full senses 
as to the danger of an adventurous policy. He becomes in time 
garrulous and bibulous, and is pulled up by the pope as a bore, 
when he speaks in consistory. Cardinal Tournon has left a bad 
reputation from his part in the wars of religion, but M. Romier 
regards him as the cleverest and most patriotic of the diplomatists 
who managed French affairs in Italy. Ultramontanism attached 
him to the Guises, but his interests were loyally French. It would 
seem that the protectors, if only from the splendid ease and 
luxury of their position, would be inclined to diplomatic rather 
than to military methods. After all, in time of actual war they 
would lose much of their influence. A protectorate of the smaller 
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states against Spain would be their aim rather than conquest, as 
it was that of other reasonable French politicians down to 
d’Argenson. An exception was Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, hand 
in glove with Piero Strozzi and the cardinal of Lorraine, an adven- 
turer looking only to personal interests, more closely linked to 
the condottiere than to the cardinal group. It must be confessed, 
too, that Tournon, though he reconciled Henry II and Julius III, 
had paved the way for the revolution of Siena, though he was 
opposed to the offensive alliance with Carafa in 1555. 

The exiles, needless to say, never left the French court alone. 
They were weakened by their difference in aims, the Neapolitans 
urging an Angevin reconquest of Naples, the Tuscans the liberation 
of Florence from Cosimo de’ Medici. The latter, at all events, 
were not of the starveling type. Henry II was financed by the 
Strozzi and the Guadagni-del-Bene banks, much as was Charles V 
by the Fugger and the Welser. They had, moreover, the warm 
support of the queen. Piero Strozzi, violent and unbalanced as 
he was, gave glamour to the cause by the pure-hearted patriotism 
which devoted thereto his whole life and huge fortune. From 
the very beginning of the reign the dualism between Montmorenci 
and the Guises in Italian politics became apparent. When Pier 
Luigi Farnese, lord of Parma and Piacenza, was assassinated by 
his nobles, and Piacenza occupied by the imperialists, the outraged 
father and suzerain, Paul III, appealed to Henry II. The king 
was sympathetic, because Pier Luigi’s younger son, Orazio 
Farnese, was engaged to his natural daughter Diane, and had 
won his warm affection. The cardinal of Lorraine was sent to 
Rome, and negotiations went merrily forward. But his absence 
gave Montmorenci his opening, and he contrived to delay the war. 
This was not merely because he disliked Italian complications, 
and especially Guise influence with the Farnesi, but because his 
strong Gallican principles were opposed to papal reforming 
activity. In this Henry II, essentially conservative, heartily 
concurred. French cardinals were indeed sent to the council of 
Bologna, but they made uncomfortable demands upon the pope, 
and resented any innovations, even the most obviously salutary 
reforms. Hence the political alliance with the pope was delayed, 
and he in despair united Parma and Piacenza to the church, at 
the expense of his sons Ottavio and Orazio. Ottavio, as is well 
known, attempted to occupy Parma in his father’s face, provoking 
a violent quarrel. Paul III on his death-bed, under the influence 
of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, restored the city to his son, and 
this grant was confirmed by the cardinals during the conclave. 

The delay in the conclave was caused purely by the scandalous 
division among the French cardinals, Montmorenci ordering his 
party to elect a Spaniard rather than a Guisard. Henry II at 
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length insisted on their combining to elect a neutral, and the 
result was the pontificate of Julius III, the Cardinal del Monte. 
The new pope was an indolent gourmand, neglecting his duties 
for his gardens and his vineyards. To the messenger inquiring, 
Beatissime Pater, cras erit consistorium ? he would reply, Cras erit 
vinea. Unfortunately he combined with much humour and 
amiability a violent temper subject to equally rapid reaction. 
The war of Parma was a war of two tempers, explosive on the 
pope’s part, obstinate on that of the French king. Not but what 
either side had genuine grievances. Julius, in his desire to pro- 
pitiate the emperor, transferred the council from Bologna to 
Trent, and even proposed to grant him Parma and Piacenza as 
a papal fief. The king at once promised protection to Ottavio 
Farnese and carried his Gallican revolt to the very borderland 
of schism. It was reported, indeed, that Henry was only saved 
from this by Charles of Guise. The story runs that, when a 
national patriarchate was proposed, the king turned to Guise for 
his opinion. The cardinal, after an interlude of tears, looked 
fixedly at the king and said, ‘ Sir, I appeal to your majesty’s own 
conscience ; it is from this alone and not from that of others, that 
you should take counsel.’ Julius III on his side was reasonably 
shocked at the king’s alliance with the German heretics, and yet 
more at the appearance of a Franco-Turkish fleet in the Tuscan 
gulf, a real menace even to Rome itself. Thus this puny war 
resulting from the shock of tempers was at once spiritual and 
temporal. The effect of the quarrel upon French parties was 
peculiar. Montmorenci, in spite of his hostility to papal pre- 
tensions, was opposed to Italian adventures. The Guises could 
not let slip the chance of war, though, as Cardinal Charles was 
protector of the Jesuits, they dreaded active operations against 
the pope, a line strongly taken for the same or other reasons by 
the duke’s father-in-law, Ercole II of Ferrara. All that could 
be done was to convert the anti-papal into an anti-imperial war. 
Thus the fighting spread to Piedmont and the Milanese, while 
Ferrante Gonzaga, governor of Milan, was involved in the opera- 
tions against Parma and Mirandola, that wretched little war 
which Charles V in his gouty despondency declared was ruining 
him. Julius III soon tired of a war which was none too successful ; 
the Guises, Montmorenci, the Estensi, and especially Cardinal 
Tournon all combined in promoting peace. Ottavio Farnese was 
left in possession of Parma; Julius for the remainder of his 
life threw off somewhat of his indolence and inconsistency, and 
devoted himself to the reconciliation of the catholic powers. 
The truce of Vaucelles was, indeed, in great measure his post- 
humous work, but this required yet another war. 

The success of Henry II’s first Italian adventure proved a grave 
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misfortune. The appetite of the king and the war party was 
whetted, and, as the emperor was not included in the peace, an 
extension of the area of conflict was natural enough. The army 
of exiles was clamouring for fresh employment, and the Sienese 
war was engineered by them and a group of French cardinals and 
diplomatists in a conference at Chioggia. The alternatives were 
an attack on Naples or a rebellion at Siena. The former was 
thought too dangerous in spite of the active co-operation of the 
Turkish fleet, and moreover the Tuscan exiles were stronger 
than the Neapolitan. After all, the Sienese ports would be 
a useful stepping-stone towards Naples. Thus Siena, which was 
seething with discontent under imperial mismanagement, was 
encouraged by the promise of French protection to expel its 
Spanish garrison. The Tuscan exiles cared nothing for Siena ; 
their real objective was the overthrow of Cosimo de’ Medici at 
Florence. 

The relation of the two French parties to the Sienese pro- 
tectorate was most curious. It might have been expected that 
the Guises would seize the opportunity for an active campaign 
in central Italy, while the emperor was so sorely embarrassed by 
the German revolt. That they showed an unusual moderation 
was due to the appointment of Hippolyto d’Este as the king’s 
lieutenant in Siena by virtue of his office as Cardinal Protector. 
He and his house had strong ties of friendship with Cosimo de’ 
Medici, and his policy was to keep Cosimo from intervening 
on the imperial side. Without this intervention there was little 
danger for Sienese independence. So great was Ferrarese influence 
with the Guises that they apparently adopted the cardinal’s 
point of view, and for more than a year showed studious modera- 
tion. M. Romier thinks that this was the cause of the final 
failure ; that the only chance of success was a frank recognition 
that Cosimo was an imperialist and an enemy, who must be 
attacked before he could°make adequate preparations. It is 
possible, however, that the Guises were really anxious to preserve 
Cosimo’s neutrality, and that their aim was to make Siena a part, 
not of a Tuscan, but of a Neapolitan question. The likelihood 
of this seems confirmed by the fresh adventure in Corsica. In 
August 1553 de Termes, the French commandant at Siena, 
a devoted Guisard, took off 4,000 men of his garrison and engaged 
in the conquest of Corsica from the Genoese Bank of St. George, 
nominally on behalf of the oppressed natives. The island was 
soon in French hands, an invaluable acquisition in itself, as 
commanding communications between Barcelona, Genoa, and 
Naples. M. Romier, however, doubts its wisdom at the present 
juncture. Siena was endangered by the weakening of its garrison ; 
Genoa was added to the number of French enemies ; the pope 
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saw his hopes of peace disappearing. Above all Cosimo was 
irritated, for he possibly had views on Corsica for himself. Thus 
the Tuscan question was not avoided, but brought nearer to 
a solution. Yet the aim of Guise ambition was probably shifting 
from Tuscany to Naples ; Neapolitan exiles took an eager part 
in this new campaign. 

Montmorenci was of course opposed to the war in toto, to the 
wasting of French resources in Italy, when they might be needed on 
the north-eastern frontiers, and especially to the influence which 
the cardinal of Ferrara’s appointment in Siena gave to his rivals. 
But for long he was dangerously ill, and Guise domination was 
supreme. After his recovery he all of a sudden executed an 
extraordinary volie-face, the strangest incident in the history of 
the two French parties. While still speaking in council against 
the Sienese campaign on the ground that it was dangerous to 
withdraw troops from the north-east, he is found acting in 
concert with the queen, and actually giving the military com- 
mand at Siena to his old enemy Piero Strozzi. This implied 
an open breach with Cosimo, for by the treaty between Florence 
and Siena favour to Florentine exiles was expressly forbidden. 
The only possible explanation is that given by a papal agent to 
the astonished Julius III that Montmorenci wished to prevent 
Francis of Guise from receiving the command, and adding fresh 
laurels culled in Italy to those just won at Metz. 

Strozzi’s appointment was to all appearance a marked 
success. The queen, now a personage of more importance owing 
to her position as regent during the king’s absence in the north- 
east, was eager in her cousin’s cause, wishing to sell part of her 
domain to aid him. Even Henry II caught something of her 
fire. The war seemed likely to finance itself without any fresh 
burden on the state. The Tuscan colonies in Lyons, Rome, and 
Venice were ablaze with enthusiasm, and their wealthy bankers 
and merchants opened wide their coffers. They were well aware 
that Piero’s arrival would mean the withdrawal of Hippolyto, 
the end of half-measures, and a definite attack on Cosimo. But 
precisely for this reason the richer and more moderate Sienese 
regarded his appointment with dislike. They saw that the war 
would change its aim from the protection of Siena to the conquest 
of Florence, that Siena would fall to a lower plane. Nor was it 
likely that a foreigner, and least of all a Florentine, would find 
favour with the populace at large, even apart from Strozzi’s 
violent and domineering character. 

Strozzi entered Siena on 2 January 1554. He at once, as was 
expected, quarrelled with Hippolyto. The choice of the cardinal 
as the king’s representative had indeed been unfortunate. His 
pride offended the republican Sienese; his extravagance had 
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wasted both French and Sienese resources before serious war 
began ; his conceit prevented his giving a free hand to the military 
commanders. Only a ruler of the greatest tact could have 
preserved harmony among the perennial factions of the maddest 
town in Italy, as Commines had dubbed Siena. The cardinal 
had no tact and a very narrow intellect. In spite of Strozzi’s 
enmity he clung to his lucrative position until June. Then at 
length Strozzi’s hands were free. He delivered his attack upon 
Cosimo’s territory, which resulted in the disastrous rout at 
Marciano and the irreparable ruin of the exiles’ cause. The single 
defeat of Marciano entailed the ultimate fall of Siena, and the 
loss of French prestige in Italy. The Guises alone and the 
Cardinal Hippolyto escaped without discredit. It was the violent 
reversal of their attitude towards Cosimo de’ Medici that had 
provoked disaster ; their influence inevitably became once more 
predominant. Montmorenci could only fall back on a policy 
of general peace, and this must be a work of time. Henry II 
blustered about sending a large army to avenge Strozzi’s defeat, 
but it is thought that this was mainly to satisfy the queen, who 
alone stood faithfully by Strozzi when all others deserted him. 
It was significant that Hippolyto d’Este was sent to Rome with 
his old authority in the affairs of Tuscany. Strozzi, in spite of 
his wound, showed marvellous energy in his retreat at Montalcino, 
but he could please nobody. The Sienese suspected him of 
wishing to abandon the city, and to disintegrate the territory 
by holding Montalcino and the Maremma for France. His 
numerous enemies, and especially the Cardinal Farnese, were 
backbiting him at court. At Rome the French cardinals were 
wrangling with each other. The ambassador Lanssac, who had 
the affection of the Sienese, and who was sent as governor, was 
captured by the Florentine army en route. The Tuscan exiles, 
as an organized body, were broken for ever; their financial 
leaders had suffered crippling losses. Siena must have surrendered 
almost immediately but for the marvellous spirit of the Gascon 
commandant Monluc, who kept alive the patriotism and the 
hopes of the citizens, divided as they were, until the inevitable 
capitulation in April 1555. 

In view of their disastrous failure at Siena, the French had 
every reason to be satisfied with the truce of Vaucelles. They 
retained all their conquests in Piedmont, the Monferrat, and 
Corsica. Their garrisons remained in the Parmesan fortresses ; 
their officers still ‘ protected ’ Montalcino and the strip of territory 
stretching across the Sienese campagna to the sea. They could, 
it might be thought, count securely upon the fidelity of Estensi 
and Farnesi, if only on account of the enormous value of the French 
benefices held by the cardinals of these houses. The new pope, 
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a Neapolitan Carafa, was the hereditary enemy of Spain. The 
truce, indeed, might have been a definitive treaty of peace but 
for the Savoyard question. The emperor would make no peace 
unless his dispossessed ally was restored. Francis I had had an 
uneasy conscience as to the righteousness of his conquest, but 
Henry II could not be induced to surrender what he regarded in 
a peculiar degree as his patrimony. 

The weakness of the truce was that it was concluded by one 
half of the French government, if indeed the chronic counteraction 
of two jarring factions could be called a government, while the 
other half was framing a fresh offensive alliance. The truce was 
wholly due to Montmorenci, to whom the mission of the cardinal 
of Lorraine to Rome and the king’s growing indifference to Italy 
had given a free hand. Meanwhile no grass was growing under 
the cardinal’s feet at Rome. He stimulated Paul IV’s hatred 
to Spain by promises of French intervention. Siena should be 
handed over to the pope to be converted into a family apanage, 
but the main attack should be on Naples. A parallel treaty was 
negotiated with Ercole d’Este on the most extravagant pecuniary 
terms, and at the expense of the French claims upon Cremona. 
Guise was hurrying home with his treaties, when just before 
his arrival at court he heard of the truce of Vaucelles. He was, 
however, the last man to accept defeat, and from the ding-dong 
battle between the parties which ensued he emerged the victor. 
He had summoned the pope’s nephew, Carlo Carafa, hot-foot 
from Rome ; he had played upon the king’s sentimental piety, 
persuading him that Paul was the victim rather than the aggressor ; 
he was backed by the queen, by the Italian party at court, by 
such influence as the exiles still possessed, for Piero Strozzi had 
been restored to favour. At Rome meanwhile the Pope was 
attacking the Colonna and exasperating the Spanish government 
at Naples. Cardinal Tournon made a gallant fight for peace 
against the ambassador d’Avanson, a creature of the Guises, 
who had been sent with the express object of stirring war, but 
finally left Rome in high disgust. The die was cast and France 
once more pledged to Italian adventure. 

The Guise intrigue, which broke the truce of Vaucelles as 
soon as the ink was dry, was a political crime and richly deserved 
its punishment at Saint-Quentin, though it was the unlucky 
Montmorenci who paid the penalty with his person. But the 
Guises had little reason to be proud of the Italian expedition, 
headed though it was by the family hero, the great Duke Francis. 
M. Romier in this chapter for once blends policy with arms ; 
his account of the campaign is full of fresh material, and his 
keen sympathy for the honest, naive soldier, whose career was 
marred by his brother’s venture, gives it added interest and reality. 
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Excellent as the small army was, the expedition proved to be 
one long tragedy. With the help of Brissac and his seasoned 
troops in Piedmont, Guise reached the Po at Piacenza without 
difficulty ; it seems, indeed, as if he could easily have conquered 
the Milanese. Then, however, his troubles began. Orazio 
Farnese had formed the closest link between his family and the 
French crown, and this had been snapped by his death at Saint- 
Dizier in 1553. Ottavio, the ruling member, had, with many 
apologies to France, made his peace with the emperor. He was 
now effusive in his hospitality to the French troops, but only 
outside his well-garrisoned towns; Guise must regard him as 
a potential enemy in the event of a reverse. In Ferrarese territory 
matters were much worse. Ercole d’Este had received large 
subsidies from France ; Guise relied on him for artillery and sup- 
plies, but nothing was forthcoming. He hurried the French 
troops through Modena and Reggio in a state bordering on 
starvation ; their discipline so far was admirable, and the one 
humorous touch in the tragedy was Ercole’s clamorous demand 
for compensation for a looted pig. Guise cast longing eyes 
towards the passes into Tuscany, but Cosimo held them strongly 
guarded. When the papal states were reached, Paul IV, in whose 
cause the campaign had nominally been undertaken, gave no 
aid whatever ; Cardinal Carafa, who had been the soul of the 
papal-French conspiracy, had been treacherously intriguing with 
Alba. A sharp attack of influenza even contributed to delay 
Guise’s progress. He was at length in touch with Alba’s troops 
before Civitella, when the news arrived of the defeat at Saint- 
Quentin. This was, of course,the direct reason for his withdrawal, 
but it may be doubted if he could ever have forced his way 
through the Abruzzi to Naples. M. Romier perhaps underrates 
Alba’s tactical ability. He was not a genius, but he knew his 
trade and what to do with the troops at his disposal. This he 
showed, not only at Civitella, where his elusive measures were 
just suited to the occasion, but before this at Miihlberg, and after- 
wards in his campaign against Orange, and in his skilful capture of 
Oporto. 

As far as Italy was concerned the defeat of Saint-Quentin 
was conclusive. Even Guise advised Paul IV to make his peace 
with Spain. The relations between France and the papacy 
dwindled into insignificance. Ottavio Farnese would gladly have 
combined with Cosimo de’ Medici to attack Ercole d’Este, but 
Cosimo repaid the consideration shown to him by the Cardinal 
Hippolyto in the Sienese war, and the families were now united by 
the marriage of the heir Alfonso to Cosimo’s daughter Lucrezia. 
The French still held their ground in Piedmont and Montalcino. 
‘Of the military exiles a few followed Piero Strozzi into French 
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service, but the majority drifted into the Spanish armies. Pico 
of Mirandola was the only friend left to France in Italy. Saint- 
Quentin had completed the results of Marciano. 

Montmorenci was singularly unfortunate ; he paid the penalty 
of the war which the Guises had provoked and he himself had 
opposed, by his own captivity and the ruin of his own reputation. 
Nor was this perhaps the worst. The capture of Calais was the 
king’s own darling scheme, the one independent conception 
which can be credited to him, but the duke of Guise had all the 
merit of its brilliant execution. Once again he was the hero and 
saviour of the country, while the cardinal was all-powerful in 
the council. Yet Montmorenci was in the long run to win. 
Henry II, content with Calais, was sick of further military adven- 
ture. His thoughts now centred on the extirpation of heresy, the 
growth of which was in many ways stimulated by war, especially, 
as was thought, by the contact of French troops with Swiss and 
German mercenaries. Moreover, much as the king liked the 
Guises, his doglike affection for the Constable overmastered this 
lesser friendship. He felt lost without him, and this doubtless 
hastened, if it did not cause, the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. 
It took another forty years of Guise manipulation to undo the 
old soldier’s peaceful handiwork. 

With the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis M. Romier’s readers 
will find themselves on more familiar ground. There has been 
much difference of opinion on the merits of this treaty from the 
French point of view. M. Romier is wholly at variance with 
those who, as the late Baron de Ruble, believe that it was not 
disadvantageous to French interests. He shows that the absorp- 
tion of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, the military keys of Lorraine, was 
no part of the treaty, and that the cession of Calais was not as 
yet formal and complete. Yet it is fair to remember that these 
priceless gains would have been endangered by the continuance 
of war. Calais did in fact fall to Spanish arms when it was 
resumed, and the recovery of the three bishoprics stood first on 
the programme of the German militant party represented by 
John Casimir of the Palatinate. There is, however, no question 
that the restoration of Savoy and Piedmont, subject to the 
retention of the towns and fortresses later given away by 
Henry III, was a serious breach in the new French frontier. 
Not only had Savoy and Piedmont been conquered, but by 
a wise administrative system they were being thoroughly assimi- 
lated. It is probable that materially they lost by the restoration 
of the house of Savoy. The cession of Corsica, moreover, was 
a blow to French naval supremacy in the Tuscan gulf, but 


Montmorenci was a little-navy man, and had been opposed to 
the enterprise. 
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With regard to Italy the treaty proved to be definitive. 
Henry II was unlucky in being brought up against two of the 
ablest of Italian rulers, Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy and 
Cosimo de’ Medici. Under the former and his brilliant son Savoy 
became a strong buffer-state between Valois and Habsburg. 
The power of the Medici, greatly increased by the possession of 
Siena, was a bar to adventure in central Italy. Spanish supremacy 
was never again very seriously shaken until the Spanish claims 
were themselves divided. The romantic revolt of Masaniello and 
the momentary sovereignty of the tripper-king, the then duke of 
Guise, is only of rea] interest as a revival of the Angevin preten- 
sions of that ambitious house. 

The results of M. Romier’s researches go far to prove that the 
distinction between the Italian policy of Francis I and Henry IJ, 
to which reference has already been made, is not so clear as the 
professions of Henry’s government would suggest. It is, indeed, 
unlikely that in the war of Parma there was any definite idea of 
conquest, and that would probably be true also of the inception 
of the Sienese War. Yet when this latter changed its aim from 
the protection of Siena against the emperor to an attack upon 
Cosimo de’ Medici, the idea of conquest, if not of annexation, must 
necessarily follow. It is highly improbable that the republican 
aspirations of Strozzi and the Tuscan exiles would have been 
realized. Success would only have added strength to the claims, 
often asserted, of the Medici queen and her children. Corsica 
was certainly intended to be a French acquisition, and M. Romier 
has conclusively shown that the protection of Paul IV was only 
a veil for the reconquest of Naples either for the crown, or for 
a French prince, or for the house of Guise as representative of 
old Angevin claims. The progressive conquest of Piedmont stands 
by itself. M. Romier has treated the gradual annexation of the 
Savoyard territories as an inheritance from the reign of Francis I, 
and as scarcely affecting the personal ambitions of Henry II. 
or the conflict of French parties. As long as this question made 
peace impossible between king and emperor, the advances of the 
French, as being the stronger, would be automatic and unaffected. 
except in the case of Parma, by the revulsions of policy which 
caused disturbance in other Italian states. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 





The Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
and the Revolution of 1689 


HE Long Parliament of Charles II, which virtually solved 
the great constitutional problem of the age by transferring the 
powers of sovereignty to parliament, prepared the Habeas Corpus 
bill, which was placed upon the statute book by the following 
parliament. James II viewed it with especial disfavour.2? During 
the Revolution of 1689 parliament vindicated its supremacy and 
for the first time suspended the Habeas Corpus Act as a measure 
to prevent James’s return. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in 1689 was the precedent for all subsequent suspensions. It 
is therefore of importance to consider the legal principles involved, 
the conditions which it was believed justified the arbitrary power 
which the suspension allowed, and the methods by which this 
power was exercised. 

By the latter part of the seventeenth century it was a well 
established principle of common law that no one could be legally 
detained in prison without a warrant of commitment from 
a justice of the peace, the privy council, a secretary of state, 
or one of the houses of parliament, to the jailer authorizing him 
to hold the prisoner in custody until delivered by due process 
of law. Unless the warrant was issued by one of the houses of 
parliament, it must clearly specify the cause of the detention 
and be based upon information under oath and in writing.‘ 
The regular and surest remedy to obtain discharge from unlawful 

* W. C. Abbott, ‘ The Long Parliament of Charles II,’ ante, xxi. 21-56, 254-85. 

* Macaulay, History of England (ed. by C. H. Firth), ii. 663, 674. For James’s view 
of the Habeas Corpus Act see his letter, ‘For my son the Prince of Wales, 1692, 
printed in part by Amos, The English Constitution in the Reign of King Charles the 
Second, p. 203. 

* For the law on commitments generally see Hale, Pleas of the Crown, ii, cc. 13-14; 
Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, ii, c. 13: on examinations and commitments by the 
privy council, ‘ Proceedings against the Bishop of Rochester, 1692,’ 12 State Trials, 
pp. 1051-79 ; Earl of Dartmouth’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report xi, part v), 285-92: 
commitments by the secretary of state, R. v. Kendall, 1695, 1 Salkeld’s Reports, 347; 
12 Modern Reports, 82; Skinner’s Reports, 596: on commitments by the house of lords 


or by the house of commons, Lords’ Journals, xiv. 134, 139, 145, 354; Commons’ 
Journals, x. 20, 274, 275. 


* Petition of Right, 1628, 3 Car. I, c. 1; R. v. Kendall, 1695, 12 Mod. Rep. 83; 
2 Hale, Pleas of the Crown, c. 14; Paty’s Case, 1705, 2 Lord Raymond’s Reports, 1105 
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imprisonment, a release upon bail, or a speedy trial, was the writ 
of Habeas Corpus.’ Any person detained in prison, except for 
‘ treason or felony, plainly and specially expressed in the warrant 
of commitment ’, or any one in his behalf, might demand of the 
jailer a copy of the warrant, which must be delivered within 
six hours under pain of fine. Upon view of the copy, or upon 
oath that a copy had been denied, and in case a probable 
cause of injustice was shown, the lord chancellor or a justice 
of one of the three common law courts was obliged to grant 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, in which the jailer was commanded 
to produce the prisoner and the warrant within three days.’ 
The lord chancellor or the justice must discharge the prisoner 
within two days, if it was clear from the cause given in the warrant 
that the detention was unlawful, release him upon bail, or remand 
him to prison. Certain crimes, particularly treason and felony, 
were said not to be bailable.® But the court of king’s bench had 


5 For a brief history of the writ of Habeas Corpus see Jenks, ‘ The Story of Habeas 
Corpus, Law Quarterly Review, xviii. 64-79 ; Van der Veen, Engelsche Habeas Corpus 
Act, Leiden, 1878 ; Fry, Report on the Canadian Prisoners, with an Introduction on the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus, London, 1839; and my paper on ‘ The Writ of Habeas Corpus’, 
American Law Review, xlii. 481-99. The Habeas Corpus Act, 31 Car. IT, c. 2, did not 
provide against excessive bail and left to common law practice illegal detention in 
connexion with civil actions. During the convention parliament, 1689, the charge of 
imposing excessive bail was frequently brought against the late justices. The Bill of 
Rights, 1689, 1 William & Mary, sess. 2, c. 2, declared that ‘excessive bail ought 
not to be required’. 56 Geo. III, c. 100, extended the provisions of the act of 1679 to 
imprisonments under civil actions and authorized the justice to call in question and 
investigate the facts set forth in the return. This last provision, however, appears 
to have been merely a statutory declaration of a principle long recognized at common 
law ; for most of the justices, when questioned in the house of lords in 1758, had 
expressed their opinion to the effect that justices had authority to call in question facts 
alleged in the return to a writ of Habeas Corpus: Wilmot’s Notes and Opinions, 81-129. 

* 31 Car. II, c. 2; 2 Coke, Inst. 53-5; 4 Coke, Inst. 81, 182, 290; 2 Hale, Pleas of 
the Crown, c. 17; 2 Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, ec. 15. 

* The writ of Habeas Gorpus is a prerogative writ which issues of right, but not 
of course; probable cause must be shown: Wilmot, 81, 87; Anon. 1671, Carter’s 
Reports, 221; Bushell’s Case, 1674, 1 Mod. Rep. 119; R. v. Pell, 1674, 3 Keble’s Reports, 
279; R. v. Cowle, 1759, 2 Burrow’s Reports, 834. At present in England it is customary 
to grant the writ of Habeas Corpus at common law by which the return must be made 
‘immediately’. But an extension will be allowed upon good cause: Kendrick, Habeas 
Corpus, in Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England, x. 55, 66. 

* By 31 Car. II, c. 2, s. 4, if the jailer shifted the prisoner to another prison in 
order to avoid a return, or neglected to give a copy of the warrant of commitment 
upon demand, or did not make the proper return within the time specified, he was 
liable to a forfeiture of £100 to the person aggrieved, and for the second offence, £200 
and disqualification from office. Section 9 provided that if the justice during vacation 
denied the writ of Habeas Corpus upon proper application, he was liable to a forfeiture 
of £500 to the party aggrieved. It would appear, however, that when the application 
was made to the court, the court was allowed a discretion: 2 Hawkins, Pleas of the 
Crown, c. 15. 

* Statutes determined what crimes were bailable and what were not. The most 
important were 3 Edw. I, c. 15, 1275; 34 Edw. III, c. 1, 1361; 23 Hen. VI, c. 10, 
1445; 1 & 2 Phil. & Mary, c. 13, 1554; 2 & 3 Phil. & Mary, c. 10, 1555: cf. 2 Hale, 
Pleas of the Crown, c. 15 ; 2 Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, c. 15. 
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authority to bail at its discretion any person, unless he had been 
committed by either house of parliament.1° If the prisoner 
during the first week of the term or on the first day of the session 
after his commitment for treason or felony, petitioned for his 
trial, he must be indicted or released upon bail at that term or 
session, unless it was proved that the Crown witnesses could 
not be produced at that time; in which case he must be tried 
by the close of the following term or session, or discharged. 

The writ of Habeas Corpus has been regarded since the 
seventeenth century as the highest guarantee of personal liberty. 
It is an extraordinary remedy which enables the judiciary to 
call in question acts of the executive and discharge persons 
unlawfully detained. In times of exceptional public disturbance 
it has been deemed wise to give to the executive powers which 
are withheld in times of peace. When spies and traitors are 
believed to be stirring up sedition and rebellion the executive 
has often been authorized to arrest and detain without bail or 
trial persons suspected of these offences, on the ground that the 
disorders of the time will not permit the ordinary degrees of 
proof and that a disclosure of the facts would tend to endanger 
public safety. This power, which seems to have been a part of 
the ancient prerogative of the Crown, was taken away in the 
seventeenth century ; but it was revived for a limited time 
by parliament during the periods of the more serious Jacobite 
activities between 1689 and 1745, the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire, and finally during the economic disturbances 
in 1817.3 These acts, though justly regarded as measures to be 

10 2 Hale, Pleas of the Crown, c. 15; 2 Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, c. 15; Fitz- 
Patrick’s Case, 1696, 1 Salkeld 103; 1 Leonard’s Reports, 70. Hale says concerning 
bailing by the king’s bench for treason or murder, ‘this is in the discretion of the 
court, and none can challenge de jure’. In Witham and Dutton, 1689, Comberbach’s 
Reports, 111, it was declared that the king’s bench bailed such offences only upon the 
consent of the attorney-general. The superior court regularly remanded to prison, if 
the commitment had been made by either house of parliament, unless a dissolution 
or @ prorogation had intervened: King v. the earl of Salisbury, 1690, 1 Shower’s 
Reports, K. B. 100; Carter 131; Proceedings against the earl of Castlemaine, 1689, 
12 State Trials, p. 614. 

% 31 Car. II, c. 2, s. 6, was fully discussed in the house of lords, November 1692 : 
Lords’ Journals, xiv. 105-15; House of Lords MSS., 1692-3 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report 
xiv, part vi), 86-91 ; Turberville, The House of Lords in the Reign of William III. 

™ See above, p. 614, n. 5. It would appear that down to 1628 the court had no 
authority to call in question a commitment by the special order of the king: Pollock 
and Maitland, History of the English Law, ii. 584-90 ; Howell’s Case, 1588, 1 Leonard 71; 
Resolutions in Anderson, 1592, Les Reports du treserudite Edmund Anderson, London, 
1664, pp. 297-8 (given in slightly different form in Prothero’s Statutes and Constitutional 
Documents, 1558-1625, pp. 446-8); Darnel’s Case, 1627, 2 State Trials, p. 1. The 
Petition of Right, 3 Car. I, c. 1, provided that such warrants of commitment must 
clearly state the cause of the detention. The statute of 16 Car. I, c. 10, which abolished 
the court of star chamber, required the courts of king’s bench and common pleas to 
investigate upon writs of Habeas Corpus commitments ordered by the king, or privy 
council, and within three days discharge, bail, or remand according to the law. 

* In 1689, 1696, 1708, 1715, 1722, 1745, 1794-5, 1798-1801, and 1817. 
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employed only in the last extremity, did not, as is often believed, 
totally suspend the operation of Habeas Corpus. Only those per- 
sons who had been detained by order of the privy council, or the 
secretary of state, upon suspicion of high treason were denied 
the benefits of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

The weeks which followed the choice of William and Mary 
by the Convention Parliament were filled with doubt and uncer- 
tainty. From the first flight of James on 10 December 1688 to 
13 February England had been under a provisional form of 
government, and time was necessary to restore the old order 
of things. The tories and high churchmen, seeing in the acceptance 
of William of Orange a victory for the whigs and latitudinarians, 
had stoutly opposed the whig plan of settlement, while that 
party resented the few tory appointments and desired to be 
revenged on their political enemies who had enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the late king. James was making active preparations at 
St. Germains for regaining the crown. Numerous letters and 
proclamations sent by him into England promised a settlement 
of church and state by a free parliament, and it was feared that 
they would exercise a powerful influence upon waverers. Ireland 
was in a state of revolt and the friends of James in Scotland 
were ready to take up arms. In England the soldiers were 
indignant at the contemptible part they had been forced to take 
in the recent events. Wild rumours were afloat that whole 
towns had been burned and their population put to the sword 
by the soldiers whom Faversham disbanded on James’s flight. 
Jacobite pamphlets were assiduously circulated. The people in 
their alarm turned against the catholics as the implacable enemies 
of church and state. The danger, although greatly exaggerated, 
was indeed real. Even Halifax and Danby were said to have 
expressed their conviction that, if James would give a satisfactory 
guarantee concerning the church, hisrestoration would be assured.'* 

The civil administration had broken down with the flight of 
James. At the request of the peers, several members of the 
_parliaments of Charles IT, and the mayor and aldermen of London, 
William of Orange had undertaken the ‘ administration of public 
affairs, both civil and military ’, and had sent out letters, for the 
election to the convention parliament on 28 December.® On 
the theory that the privy councillors, the great officers of state, the 
royal justices, and the subordinate magistrates, were the personal 


* Reresby, Memoirs, pp. 441, 449; also cited by Macaulay, iii. 1322. Robert Harley 
wrote on 22 January that it was generally reported among ‘ the common Sort that 
the Convention wil recal the King’; he said that this report had lowered the markets : 


18 Lords’ Journals, xiv. 101 ; Commons’ Journals, x. 5-8 ; London Gazette, no. 2414 ; 
Reresby, p. 426; Clarendon’s Diary and Correspondence, ii. 235-6. The vote of the 
peers was on 25 December, that of the commons on 26 December. 
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servants of the king, the tenure of their offices expired when 
James ceased to be sovereign.® On 31 December, however, 
William had published a declaration ordering all civil magistrates 
who were not papists and had been in office on 1 December as 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, customs and revenue officers, to 
continue to exercise the powers of their offices.’ This declaration 
was confirmed by royal proclamation on 14 February.!* On the 
same day the privy councillors were sworn in and the earl of 
Shrewsbury selected as one of the secretaries of state.1® It was not 
until after the middle of March that new justices of the peace and 
sheriffs were appointed.2° The political and the judicial functions 
of the office of lord chancellor were separated. On 22 January 
the house of lords had elected as their Speaker the marquess 
of Halifax." A commission of three was named to exercise 
the powers of the lord keeper of the great seal, but they did not 
qualify until 5 March.22 The appointment of the justices was 
long delayed, perhaps for a purpose. The Hilary term of court 
was not held. On 15 March a warrant was issued ordering that 
commissions be given to one justice for each of the three common 
law courts,?4 but it was not until 12 April that the secretary of 
state notified the council that all the twelve justices had been 
appointed.?5 


18 2 Dyer, p. 289; Lambard, Hirenarcha, book i, c.5. By the statute of 6 Anne, 
ec. 41, the practice was changed, and these officials were authorized to continue in 
office for six months after the demise of the king unless sooner removed by the next 
in succession: Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, ii, part i, pp. 251-5. 

1” London Gazette, no. 2415. 

8 Ibid., no. 2428 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, p. 1. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 1-2; London Gazette, no. 2428. The earl of 
Nottingham was appointed the other secretary of state in March. The London Gazette, 
no. 2434, announced the appointment on 5 March, but the Cal. of State Papers, Dem., 
p- 22, gives the warrant for this appointment on 12 March. 

*° On 15 March the secretary of state sent to the council a list of the new justices 
of the peace: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 25. Warrants for the appointment of the 
lord-lieutenants were given on 12 March: ibid., p.20. The London Gazette, no. 2437, 
announced the appointment of the sheriffs on 18 March. 

% Lords’ Journals, xiv. 101; London Gazette, no. 2421. The honour was given to 
Sir Robert Atkins, chief baron of the exchequer, by royal commission, 19 October : 
Lords’ Journals, xiv. 319. 

* The warrant for the commission was issued on 27 February: Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., p. 9; and the appointment was announced in the London Gazette 
(no. 2432) on 2 March. For minutes of the council for 5 March, see Campbell, Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, iv. 3, footnote. See also Vernon’s Reports, p. 95. 

* ] Will. & Mary,c.4. Philip Musgrave wrote to Lord Dartmouth on 11 December 
that most of the justices had fled: Hist. MSS. Comm., Report xv, parti, p. 139. Wright, 
the late chief justice, was committed to the Tower by the lord mayor of London, 
13 February: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 1. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 24. The appointment of three of the justices 
was made in the house of lords on 21 March: Lords’ Journals, xiv. 155. 

* The appointment of the twelve justices was not formally announced in the 
London Gazette (no. 2451) until 4 May, but it is clear that they received their 
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From what has been said it is clear that there was no lack of 
authority to put a man in prison. Before 1 March numerous 
orders for arrest and commitment had been given by the two 
houses of parliament, by the council, and by the secretary of 
state.2° Many had been issued upon suspicion only. Although 
justices of the peace had no authority to commit on suspicion, 
it would appear that sqme at least had exercised that power.”’ 
On 27 February the secretary of state sent out a warrant for the 
arrest of Robert Hamilton upon suspicion of high treason and 
on the following day one for the arrest of the earl of Arran.** 
Letters from France had been intercepted which seemed to show 
that these men were conspiring for the restoration of James. 
On 1 March warrants were given for the arrest of nine other 
persons.2® Although the house of lords upon petition had 
ordered the discharge of a few prisoners,?° it was impossible 
for persons in detention to secure their release upon writs of 
Habeas Corpus, for the machinery by which these writs were 
obtained had broken down completely. The commissioners of 
the great seal did not enter office until 5 March and the first 
three justices were appointed ten days later. 

In consequence of the arrests just mentioned, on 1 March, 
Richard Hampden, a member of the privy council, laid before 

























































commissions earlier, for Easter term was held as usual, beginning on 17 April, 
Luttrell, i. 522. On 12 April the secretary of state announced to the council the 
appointment of the justices, but instructed it not to make out commissions until they 
had been notified: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, p. 59. 

°° Lords’ Journals, xiv. 109, 119, 134, 133 ; Commons’ Journals, x. 19, 20; Cal. 
of State Papers, Dom., pp. 1, 3, 4, 9, 10; Luttrell, i. 493, 497, 505, 506; House of 
Lords MSS., 1689-90, p. 12; Campbell, iv. 578. 

7 | Will. & Mary, sess. 2, c. 8, discussed below, p. 629. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 9, 11; Luttrell, i. 505; Reresby, p. 440; Claren- 
don’s Diary, ii. 285-6 ; H. C. Pole-Gell’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report ix, part ii), 
p. 399. *® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 11. 

3° Lords’ Journals, xiv. 119, 134, 139, 145. But in all these cases the peers had 
originally ordered the commitment. There is an interesting case of a justice of peace 
allowing bail when he had no authority. James Smith, a justice of the peace, com- 
mitted one Brent for high treason, 14 January. Later, Smith released Brent upon 
his personal recognizance of £500 and four sureties of £250 each. On 4 February 
Smith was ordered to appear before the house of commons to answer the charge of 
having released on bail a person charged with high treason: Commons’ Journals, x. 19. 

4 Two days later the house committed Smith to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms for 
the offence: ibid., p.20. On 22 February a committee was appointed by the house of 
commons to investigate the matter, and an address was sent to the king asking him 
to issue a proclamation for the apprehension of Brent: ibid., p.32. The proclamation 
is given in the London Gazette (no. 2432), 28 February, ordering ‘ All Our Loving 
Subjects’ to assist in the apprehension of Brent, charged with high treason. The 
committee reported on 29 April: Commons’ Journals, x. 110. On 2 May the house 
instructed the solicitor-general to prepare an indictment against Smith: #id., p. 117. 
On 6 May Smith was discharged from the custody of the house upon a certificate that 
he had given bail to Holt, C.J., to appear to the indictment: ibid., p.121. On 18 May 


the house sent the papers in its possession against Smith to the solicitor-general to be 
used by him in the prosecution: ibid., p. 137. 
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the house of commons a royal message to the effect that credible in- 
formation had been received that conspirators were holding secret 
meetings in and about town in the interest of James IT, that several 
persons had already been apprehended upon suspicion of high 
treason,and that others would probably be seized for alike reason.™ 
If these persons should obtain their release upon writs cf Habeas 
Corpus, the king’s safety and that of the nation would be erdan- 
gered. Ordinary bail would not be sufficient to deter persons 
who had so much at stake, and excessive bail had just been 
denounced in the Declaration of Rights. A similar message was 
sent to the house of lords.** The peers at once voted an address 
advising the king to detain all suspected persons until 17 April, 
the first day of Easterterm. This plan, which the house of com- 
mons was asked to approve, was nothing less than a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act by the king upon address by parliament. 
But the lower house had decided upon another method of pro- 
cedure. There was a general conviction that the danger was 
urgent and that some unusual course was necessary, but there 
was a wide divergence of opinion as to what that course should 
be. Boscawen held that the soldiers were the chief source of 
danger and suggested a plan which was afterwards embodied in the 
mutiny act. A method similar to that of the upper house was 
rejected because it was said that the justices would be bound 
only by formal legislation, not by address. Excessive bail was 
opposed on the ground that it would amount to a denial. At 
length a motion was made to bring in a bill for a temporary 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The chief objection to 
the bill was that parliament would be entrenching upon the 
Habeas Corpus, ‘a thing so sacred,’ as one member expressed 
himself. Sir Thomas Clayton, though supporting the measure, 
remarked that if it had not been for the act that they were about 
to suspend, many of the members present would have been dead 
and rotting in prison. The bill was brought in,read twice,and com- 
mitted all on the same day, a procedure which was later criticized 
for undue haste.*4 When the consideration of the bill was resumed 
on the 4th, some one recalled the attempted arrest of the five 
members in 1642 and a proviso was inserted securing the 
privilege of parliament.*> In the course of a debate on 5 March 
Major Wildman said that there were thirty persons in prison 
who had been committed without law. In order to keep them 
in prison it was suggested that the house should commit them for 
*2 Commons’ Journals, x. 37-8. - 3% Lords’ Journals, xiv. 135. 
* Grey’s Debates of the House of Commons, ix. 130-5, reprinted in Cobbett, Parlia- 
mentary History, v. 154-9. % Grey’s Debates, ix. 136. 
* Ibid., pp. 36-7. The 2nd was taken up with administering the new oaths to 


members, and the 3rd was Sunday: Commons’ Journals, x. 39-40. A motion was 
made that the bill should never be drawn into precedent, but it failed to pass. . ‘ 
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contempt, for the justices had no authority to bail persons com- 
mitted by either house of parliament. This charge was thought 
too light for persons they intended later to try for their lives. 
It was then proposed that they should impeach them for high 
treason and ask the lords to commit them. A special committee 
was appointed to investigate the matter, and orders were given 
for the serjeant-at-arms to bring copies of the warrants against per- 
sons in the Tower, Newgate, and the Gatehouse.** But no further 
action was taken at this time. The bill for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was passed by the house of commons 
on 6 March and sent to the house of lords, where it was passed 
on the 7th. But it should be noted that the bill did not receive 
the royal assent until 16 March.*’ 

The statute, 1 William & Mary, c. 2, with the slight 
additions made to the acts of April and May, like nearly all 
subsequent suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, was entitled 
‘ An Act for Impowering His Majestie to Apprehend and Detaine 
such persons as He shall finde just Cause to Suspect are conspiring 
against the Government.’ ** Its main provision is as follows : 


For the securing the Peace of the Kingdome in this Time of Imminent 
Danger against the Attempts and Trayterous Conspiracies of evill disposed 
Persons, Bee it Enacted . . . That every Person and Persons that shall 
be committed by Warrant of Their said Majestyes most Honourable 
Privy Cauncill Signed by Six of the said Privy Councill at least for Suspicion 
of High Treason may be detayned in safe custodie till [17 April, 1689] 
without Baile or Mainprize and that noe Judge or other Person shall Baile 
or Try any such Person or Persons soe Committed without Order from 
Their said Majestyes Privy Councill Signed by Six of the said Privy 
Councill at least till the said Seventeenth Day of Aprill any Law or 
Statute to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided always that from 
and after the said Seventeenth day of Aprill said Persons soe Committed 
shall have the Benfitt and Advantage of an Act made in the One and 
thirtyeth Yeare of King Charles the Second Entitled An Act for the better 
Securing the Liberty of the Subject and for the Prevention of Imprison- 
ment beyond the Sea and also of all other Laws and Statutes any way 
relating to or provideing for the Liberty of the Subjects of this Realme. 
And that this present Act shall continue untill the said Seventeenth 
day of Aprill and noe longer. Provided always and bee it Enacted 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed to extend to the Ancient 
Rights and Privileges of Parlyament or to the Imprisonment or Detayning 
of any Member of either House of Parlyament until the Matter of which 


* Grey’s Debates, ix. 137-41; Commons’ Journals, x. 42; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., p. 59. 

= Commons’ Journals, x. 42; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 141, 142, 150. 

%® Statutes of the Realme, vi. 2A. 

* The original reading of the bill had been ‘ shall be detained’. This was changed 
to “may be detained’, by the house of commons on 6 March, Commons’ Journals, x. 43. 
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he stands suspected be first communicated to the House of which he is 
a Member and the Consent of the said House obtained for his Committment 
or Detayning. 


It has been said that the warrant for the commissions for the 
first three justices was not issued until 15 March, the day before 
the act of suspension came into effect. But the commissioners 
of the great seal had taken office on the 5th. If the applications 
for the writs of Habeas Corpus had been made at once by persons 
held upon suspicion, the commissioners would have been legally 
obliged to release them on bail by the 8th, eight days before 
the statute became a law. It is true that I have not been able 
to find any record of such petitions, but we may be icasonably 
sure that persons unlawfully detained would have lost no oppor- 
tunity to secure their release. It is just possible that it was 
such an emergency which explains the appointment of a com- 
mission for the great seal. The only instance before this time 
of the judicia powers of the lord chancellor being entrusted to 
commissioners was during the Commonwealth, and that would 
not be accepted as a precedent.4° It appears that serious ques- 
tions arose concerning their powers and responsibilities, for an 
act ‘for preventing all Doubts and Questions’ was passed on 
22 June, carefully defining their functions.“ The commissioners 
may have taken advantage of such ‘ Doubts and Questions ’° to 
defeat the purpose of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Between 16 March and 17 April warrants were sent out from 
the home office for the arrest of five persons upon suspicion of 
treasonable practices,* and of two accused of treason. Orders 
were given for the release of four persons, with the explanation 
that friends had undertaken that they would appear in London 
for examination.** A more significant order was sent to Major- 
General Kirke, stating that it was the will of the king that he 
would secure all suspicious persons in the country through which 
he passed and hold them until the king’s pleasure was known.” 

The events of March and April increased the feeling of uncer- 
tainty. News from Scotland was more and more disquieting. 
William was chosen king by the Scottish Convention on 11 April, 
but Viscount Dundee and other Jacobites had left Edinburgh 
to raise the highland clans in James’s behalf. It was reported 
that many disaffected persons in England were hastening thither. 
Several regiments were therefore sent to the northern border 
to be in readiness in case their assistance was needed. James 


‘© Campbell, iv. 30. 

“ An Act for enabling Lords Commissioners for the Great Seal to Execute the 
Office of the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, 1 Will. & Mary, ec. 21. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 40, 47, 60. * Ibid., pp. 27, 44. 

“ Ibid., pp. 41, 48, 53, 55.  Ibid., p. 59. 
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landed in Ireland on 12 March with a few officers and large supplies 
of arms and money supplied by Louis XIV. Most of Ireland 
was under his control and it was known that he was making 
preparations for the invasion of Scotland. Thousands of destitute 
protestants were crossing the Irish Sea into England, and it was 
believed that many Irish catholics were accompanying them in 
disguise to stir up sedition. At the same time England was 
being denuded of her troops. The Dutch regiments had returned 
to the Continent early in March and some 8,000 English soldiers 
were dispatched to Holland under the terms of the treaty of 
Nimeguen, for Louis XIV had declared war against that country. 
Out of 25,000 foot-soldiers, only 10,000 were left in the kingdom.* 
More serious still, disaffection was rife in the army. Near the 
middle of March a dangerous mutiny occurred at Ipswich.*’ 
During the debate in the house of commons on this mutiny 
Colonel Birch exclaimed, ‘ This is no jesting business.’ ** Seditious 
meetings were reported in many parts of England. Regarding 
the charge of mutiny as too light, the king at the request of 
both houses of parliament issued a proclamation declaring the 
mutineers and their adherents to be traitors waging war against his 
majesty.*® The catholics were again made the special object of 
attack. They were accused of being responsible for the mutiny 
and of circulating seditious libels against the government. On 
8 April it was declared in a motion which passed the house of 
commons that the catholics were as active against the peace of 
the kingdom as they had been in the thirtieth year of Charles II’s 
reign.®° Two severe laws were passed for disarming the catholics 
and removing them from London, Westminster, and other towns.™ 

The act of suspension expired on 17 April, the first day of 
the Easter term. On 22 April Robert Hamilton and others entered 
their petition to be tried or bailed under the Habeas Corpus Act,** 
and the following day the earl of Arran appeared before the 
king’s bench upon a writ of Habeas Corpus. But the attorney- 
general took an exception to the form of the writ, and the earl 


“© Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, p. 48 ; London Gazette, no. 2435 ; Luttrell, 
i. 507. 

* London Gazette, no. 2438; Luttrell, i. 511-12; Reresby, p. 448; Commons’ 
Journals, x. 50. «* Grey’s Debates, ix. 165. 

* London Gazette, no. 2437 ; Commons’ Journals, x. 49 ; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 149. 
Twenty officers and 500 private soldiers were taken prisoners and committed to the 


Tower and other prisons of London: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 43, 45; London 
Gazette, no. 2436. 


5° Commons’ Journals, x. 82. 

5t An Act for removing Papists and reputed Papists from the City of London and 
Westminster and ten miles distant from same, 1 Will. & Mary, c. 9 (received royal 
assent, 24 April, Lords’ Journals, xiv. 190). An Act for better securing the Govern- 
ment by disarming Papists and reputed Papists, 1 Will. & Mary, c. 15 (received royal 
assent, 11 May, Lords’ Journals, xiv. 208). 52 Luttrell, i. 524. 
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was remanded with the order to bring another. Before he could 
do this the statute was again suspended.* 

On 24 April seven letters which the duke of Hamilton had 
forwarded from Scotland were laid before parliament by one of 
the secretaries of state, the earl of Nottingham. Six of them, 
written by James and by the earl of Tyrconnell, promised, with 
the aid of Louis XIV, to send an army of 5,000 men to Scotland. 
A bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was brought 
in at once, passed through the different stages in both houses, 
and signed by the king on the same day.®> This was the most 
summary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in history. The 
records of the houses show a feverish haste to provide against 
what was felt to be impending ruin. The second suspension act 
bears the same title and contains the same provisions as the first, 
except that the power of committing upon suspicion of high 
treason was given to either one of the two secretaries of state as 
well as to the privy council.®® 

On 25 April a warrant was sent to the governor of the Tower 
to detain nine persons upon suspicion of high treason ; and it 
is significant that one of them was the earl of Arran, who had 
been ordered two days before to bring a new writ of Habeas 
Corpus.5? For the month, 25 April to 25 May, the warrant-book 
of the home department contains warrants for the arrest of eighteen 
persons, ten of them for suspicion of high treason or treasonable 
practices, and warrants of commitment against nine persons, 
seven of them for suspicion.5® On 6 May a general warrant was 
issued ‘for the apprehension of all vagabonds, unknown and 
suspicious persons ’.°° It was explained that many fires had 

8 Ibid. 

5* Lords’ Journals, xiv. 189-90; Commons’ Journals, x. 101-3. On 20 April 
Colonel Heyford sent a letter from Newcastle to the earl of Shrewsbury, one of the 
secretaries of state, saying that he had learned that John Fenwick was in communica- 
tion with James, had arrested him, and had given verbal orders for the arrest of 
others for a like reason. He said that armed men to the number of seventy or eighty 
were holding meetings in the neighbourhood: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 71. On 
20 April eight Scottish mutineers had been committed to Gatehouse in London, and 
on 22 April twelve persons were committed to Newgate charged with treason, ibid. 
pp. 71, 73. On 24 April the postmaster-general sent letters to the secretary of state 
showing that James was in communication with several persons in the north, ibid. 
p- 74. The earl of Nottingham laid the letters before the house of lords, who read 
them and sent them to the house of commons. Four of the letters were written by 
James from Dublin Castle, 29 March, and two by Tyrconnell, 15 March. Only the 
names of the persons writing the letters and the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed are given in the journals of either house. A summary of them, however, is 
given in the Duke of Hamilton’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report xi, part v), pp. 178-9. 
The letter from James to the earl of Balcarris is given in Duke of Buccleuch’s MSS. 
at Montague*House (Hist. MSS. Comm.), pp. 38-9. 

55 Commons’ Journals, x. 102 ; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 189-90. 

* | Will. & Mary, c. 7, Statutes of the Realme, vi. 37. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 76. 

* Ibid., pp. 77, 83, 90, 104, 110, 111, 114, 119. 

“ Ibid., pp. 76, 90, 118. “ Ibid., p. 92. 
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occurred in several parts of the kingdom and that ‘ many Irish 
Papists and other lewd and vagrant persons disaffected to the 
government, are observed to wander up and down, to the terror 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and have feloniously designed to burn 
several towns ’. ‘ 

In March there had been little opposition to the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act and none, so far as we can learn, in April, 
but the motion for the third bill late in May encountered deter- 
mined opposition. On 7 May William formally declared war 
against Louis XIV.“ Ireland was lost for the time and an invasion 
of Scotland was momentarily expected. In England the high 
churchmen had shown great reluctance to take the new oaths 
required by law. There were rumours of Jacobite meetings in 
Lancashire and many pamphlets hostile to the government were 
widely circulated. Disaffected persons were said to be rushing 
across the Scottish borders to join the rebels. Persons at court 
were accused of corresponding with James, and it was asserted 
that one-third of all large payments in England were being made 
in French money. Finally, much uneasiness was felt because 
of the king’s indifferent health.© 

On 22 May Richard Hampden, the leader of the whigs in the 
house of commons and a stanch adherent of the-rights of personal 
liberty, moved for the introduction of a bill to continue the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Anchitell Grey, a member of 
the house, whose personal notes are the most complete and reliable 
account of the debates of this period, has left to us the substance 
of the speeches of twenty-one persons on this occasion.® It is 
impossible to identify the political affinities of all of them, but 
it is clear that the measure was supported by the whigs and 
opposed by the tories. This change of party championship of 
the rights of personal liberty is not difficult to explain. The whigs, 
who had a substantial majority in the house of commons, in the 
privy council, and in the administration, showed great reluctance 
to pass the act of general pardon without many exceptions.” 
Many of the tories were deeply implicated in the late period 


** London Gazette, no. 2452. ® House of Lords MSS., 1689-90, pp. 134-44. 
* Grey’s Debates, ix. 263. * Ibid., ix. 268. 

* Reresby writing for 5 May on William’s ‘ consumptive distemper ’, said it was 
the opinion of Halifax that the king would live through the summer, if not killed by 
the papists, Reresby, p. 460. 

* Grey’s Debates, ix. 262-76, reprinted in Parl. Hist., v. 266-76. 

*? On 25 March William sent a message to both houses of parliament urging the 
necessity of an act of general pardon for those who were implicated in the late revolu- 
tion, ‘to take away all distraction and occasion of discord among them?’ : Commons’ 
Journals, x. 63 ; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 160. Beginning in April and continuing through 
the session until 20 August thjs measure was warmly debated and a large number of 
exceptions were urged. The debate was resumed in the fall and was one of the reasons 
* for the dissolution of parliament in February. 
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of misrule under James II, and it was not at all strange that 
they would hesitate to entrust their vindictive enemies with 
so much arbitrary power. 

The measure was debated in the house of commons on 22, 24, 
and 25 May. The reasons urged for its adoption were, that the 
administration of justice had not assumed its ordinary course, 
that the nation was at war, and that many conspirators, who were 
in prison or would soon be placed there, would obtain their release 
by writs of Habeas Corpus. Conditions were bad now, but they 
would be worse when parliament adjourned for the summer. 
Louis XIV was threatening England from one side, James II 
from another ; while at home the catholics and other disaffected 
persons were conspiring against the government. One member 
asked, ‘Was the Act of Habeas Corpus made to shackle a good 
Prince?’ Sir Henry Capel declared that ‘it is the wisdom of 
all government not to be strait-laced upon any emergency ’. 
There could be no danger in suspension by a freely elected parlia- 
ment. It was argued in opposition that the ordinary laws were 
adequate for the emergency. Suspension by parliament of ‘ an 
ancient land-mark of the nation ’ would encourage the king, the 
privy council, and the courts to a like course, and would be an 
acknowledgement of weakness which would have an evil effect 
upon the people. To enable ministers to commit persons upon 
suspicion without oath would be to expose men to imprison- 
ment for mere idle gossip or for personal grudge. ‘ Would you 
have a man committed because he wears his hat on one side ?’ 
Sir William Williams, while defending the bill, uttered a warning 
to the administration, to serve perhaps, too, as a palliative to 
the opposition. Asserting that those who exercised this extra- 
ordinary power acted as the trustees of the people, he went on 
to say that ‘Privy Counsellors by this Bill may commit for 
suspicion of Treason ; if they have no reason for what they do, 
I tell them to their faces, that they must answer for it in Parliament. 
They are not to suspect a man because he wears a white perriweg 
or a mask, but upon a just cause ; else he must not be questioned.’ 
Although this theory may be correct in a political sense, it is 
not sound legal doctrine. The bill for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act until 23 October passed the house of commons by 
a vote of 126 to 83, passed the house of lords on 27 May, and 
received the royal assent the following day.® Like the act in 
March, it gave the power to commit upon suspicion of high 
treason to the privy council alone. A new provision was inserted 


*§ Commons’ Journals, x. 143, 145, 150, 151, 153; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 218, 
219, 222, 224. An Act for Impowering Their Majestyes to Committ without Baile 
such Persons as they shall finde Just Cause to suspect are Conspiring against the 
Government, 1 Will. & Mary, c. 19; Statutes of the Realme, vi. 77. 
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to the effect that copies of these commitments must be entered 
by the clerks of the council in a book kept for that purpose. 
Although an ineffective attempt was made in the spring of 1690 
to renew the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, this statute 
passed in May was the last suspension before the assassination 
plot of 1696. 

Throughout the summer and early autumn there were persistent 
rumours of plots and seditious meetings, particularly in the north 
and west.6® Between 25 May and 23 October, the day when the 
act of suspension expired, warrants were issued from the home 
office for the arrest of fifteen persons charged with treasonable 
or dangerous practices against the government and of fifty 
upon suspicion of treason. Orders were given for the release 
of ten persons and for bailing two others. Warrants were sent 
out for bringing thirty-nine persons to London, in most cases 
for examination before the council or the secretary of state.7° 
On 20 June the house of commons was informed that Peregrine 
Osborne, a member, had been served with a warrant for suspicion 
of high treason, signed by the earl of Nottingham, one of the 
secretaries of state.1 The warrant had been issued without 
oath and the information had been afterwards reduced to writing 
from memory only. Osborne appeared before the secretary and 
was released without bail, but upon his word of honour that_he 
would appear again if summoned. He was inclined to minimize 
the whole affair; but the house evinced much indignation, in 
view of the clause of the suspension act which forbade such 
arrests without the consent of the house. At the suggestion of 
Serjeant Maynard a vote was passed denouncing the proceedings 
as a violation of the privilege of the house. 

On 23 October, the first day of Michaelmas term, when the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act expired, several persons 
kept in prison upon suspicion of high treason petitioned for writs 
of Habeas Corpus. The court of king’s bench released a number 
upon their personal recognizances of £1,000 and four sureties of 

6° Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 121, 136, 145, 150, 153, 154, 162, 167, 191, 239, 
270, 280; Lord Kenyon’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report xiv, part iv), fo. 224-6 ; 
Luttrell, i. 561. For intercepted letters from Ireland describing preparations for the 


invasion of Scotland, see Commons’ Journals, x. 186; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 248; House 
of Lords MSS., 1689-90, pp. 144-59. 

7° Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, passim. Luttrell, i, makes frequent refer- 
ence to these arrests and commitments. One blank warrant is reported for the arrest 
of a suspicious person, and a general warrant for the arrest of suspicious persons found 
lurking in the neighbourhood of Lee in Kent: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 124, 175. 
It appears that there was a committee for prisoners appointed from among the 
privy council, which made recommendations for the treatment and disposition of the 
prisoners, that the council took formal action upon these recommendations, and that 
the secretary of state sent out the necessary orders: ibid. pp. 140, 211, 223-5, 291, 348. 


, ™ Commons’ Journals, x. 192-200; Grey’s Debates, ix. 361-2, 368-75 ; Parl. Hist. 
v. 353-4, 363-6. 
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£500 each.”2 Parliament, however, was determined to hinder the 
escape of the more conspicuous offenders. On 25 October the 
house of commons was informed that several persons were at 
that moment before the king’s bench to secure bail. Orders were 
given immediately that three of them, who had been detained in 
the Tower upon suspicion of treason, should be brought to the bar 
of the house. One was already released, but the house ordered 
the serjeant-at-arms to take him into custody. The other two 
appeared and were committed to the charge of the serjeant for 
high crimes and misdemeanours.” On 26 October the house im- 
peached the earls of Peterborough and Salisbury for high treason, 
and requested the peers to commit them to the Tower, which 
they did. The earls had been detained in the Tower upon sus- 
picion only.* The same day the commons brought to the bar 
three other persons who had been in detention for the same 
reason, discharged one, and committed the others to the Tower.”® 
On the 28th they sent the earl of Castlemaine to the Tower for 
high treason.”* Without this interference by parliament, the 
king’s bench would have been obliged to release upon bail these 
persons held upon suspicion only; but the court had no authority, 
during the session of parliament, to bail persons who had been 
committed by either house. After the dissolution of parliament, 
the earl of Castlemaine was reieased on bail, on 10 February, upon 
his personal recognizance of £10,000 and four sureties of £5,000 
each, conditions dangerously near excessive bail.” 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act seems to have 
aroused much criticism. It was said that the malcontents by 
the middle of March 1689 were saying that William the deliverer 
had before he was a month on the throne deprived the people 
of a precious right that James the tyrant had respected.”* An 
anonymous pamphlet appeared which referred to the ‘ suspending 
and stopping, or stabbing the Habeas Corpus Act’. John Somers 
in reference to this pamphlet said that the suspension was the only 


7 Luttrell, i. 595, 597, 601, 610; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 304. 
73 Commons’ Journals, x. 274; for their commitment see Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
p- 76. 

*4 Commons’ Journals, x. 275; Lords’ Journals, xiv. 326; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
p- 76; 12 State Trials, p. 598. The earls were ultimately bailed by the house of lords 
on 7 October 1690, and discharged from their bail on 30 October: Lords’ Journals, 
xiv. 515, 518, 538, House of Lords MSS., 1690-91, pp. 91-2. 

78 Commons’ Journals, x. 275; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 76. 

76 Commons’ Journals, x. 276; 12 State Trials, p. 613 ; Duke of Portland’s MSS. 
iii. 27. On 28 January 1689 the house of lords had requested William of Orange to 
send for the earl of Castlemaine and put him under arrest: Lords’ Journals, xiv. 109. 
He was committed to the Tower by warrant for dangerous practices against the govern- 
ment, 4 May 1689: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 90. 

7? 12 State Trials, p. 613; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 458. 

*® Ronquillo, cited by Macaulay, iii. 1353. 
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way to secure property and liberties against a civil and domestic 
war which would likely have followed if power had not been given 
to secure the ringleaders at a time when things were not on a sure 
foundation.?® Another pamphleteer sarcastically remarked that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was not the way to pre- 
serve the liberties of England.®° Nor was the suspension brought 
into operation without legal irregularities. On 26 December the 
secretary of state, in reply to a letter from the mayor of Bristol 
which stated that several persons had demanded copies of the 
warrants of their commitment, gave an assurance that the 
Habeas Corpus Act imposed severe penalties for refusal to give 
copies of the warrants within six hours after demand. He went 
on to say that he had learned that many of these commitments 
had been made upon verbal orders only, and for this practice he 
demanded an explanation.** As we have seen, several general 
warrants and blank warrants had been issued. On 14 August, 
after hearing a petition, the house of commons passed a resolution 
that imprisoning and imposing penalties by officers in the army 
upon persons who were not soldiers in actual service was a viola- 
tion of the rights of the people.** There were numerous complaints 
of ill treatment in prison, and the council gave orders on 19 August 
that prisoners should be allowed all civil usage consistent with 


their safe-keeping, but at the same time they ordered that. no 
more than 4d. a day should be provided for the maintenance of 
each.” On 28 October a debate took place in the house of 
commons on the usage of prisoners, and the attorney-general 
was instructed to prosecute the keeper of Newgate for ill treat- 
ment of prisoners.®4 


7 John Somers, ‘ Vindication of the Proceedings of the late Parliament of England,’ 
Somers Tracts, x. 257-68 (reprinted in Parl. Hist., v, App. iv). 

80 * Observations upon the late Revolution in England,’ Somers Tracts, x. 336-43. 

8 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., p. 371. ® Commons’ Journals, x. 265. 

83 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., pp. 217, 223, 224, 232, 233. 

84 Commons’ Journals, x. 276. A pamphlet entitled ‘People of England’s 
Grievances offered to be inquired into and redressed by their Representative in 
Parliament’, by Sir James Montgomery, Somers Tracts, x. 542-6, called special 
attention to the treatment of three prisoners in Newgate who had been committed 
by a warrant of the secretary of state in the summer of 1689. Their irons, so Mont- 
gomery declared, were not struck off until they had penetrated the flesh. The chief 
justice had refused to bring them to trial because they had been committed by the 
secretary of state, and the secretary had said, when approached on the subject, ‘ Knock 
them on the head’. But it is no doubt true that irregularities in practices were not 
confined to the period of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Sir Christopher 
Shower, writing in 1692, said that since 1679, the date of the passage of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, 500 persons to one had been committed more than were tried, or even 
against whom an indictment was found. ‘Iam apt to believe that hundreds have 
been committed without oath and: consequently without just cause of suspicion.’ 
He praised the Habeas Corpus Act, but did not think that it went far enough. He 
» was bitter in his attacks upon prisons, the fees, delays, vails, and unhealthy conditions. 
See his ‘ Reasons for a new Bill of Rights,’ Somers Tracts, x. 568-79. 
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It is impossible to determine how far the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was effective. The opinion of Sir John 
Somers, solicitor-general and afterwards lord chancellor, has been 
given. Its preventive effect was no doubt important. The 
period was one of confusion and uncertainty, and the civil 
administration had been seriously deranged by the Revolution. 
Many irregularities in legal practice had occurred, some of them 
justified by the occasion and some of them not. In the winter of 
1689-90 many suits were commenced against those who were 
legally responsible for these irregularities, and in February an 
act of indemnity was passed for their relief.*® It recited that 


About the time of his Majestyes glourous Enterprize . . . divers Lords Gentle- 
men and other good People well affected to their Country did act as Lieu- 
tenants Deputy Lieutenants Justices of the Peace or other Officers Civill or 
Military though not sufficiently authorized thereunto and did apprehend and 
putt into custodie severall criminous and suspected persons and did seize 
and use divers horses . . . in which Proceedings some Force and Violence and 
defect of Forme was unavoidable which in a time of Peace and Common 
Safety would have been unwarantable. And also since their Majesties 
happy accession to the Crowne by reason of the Wars and troubles raised 
and occasioned by the enemies of their Majestyes and this Kingdome 
divers like Matters and Things have been acted and done all which were 
necessary and allowable in regard of the exegencies of publique Affairs and 
ought to be justified and the parties concerned therein indemnified.® 


In many respects the act of indemnity was more opposed 
to the spirit of the common law than the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act itself, for it gave immunity to all officials, 
however wantonly and arbitrarily they had acted.*? As had been 
said, it was a catching age for precedents. In all the later suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act, although the machinery of 
government was in full operation, the methods and practices used 
in 1689, when that machinery was gravely impaired, have been 


85 The bill was introduced in the house of commons on 15 January 1690 and 
received the royal assent on 27 January: Commons’ Journals, x. 332 339; Lords’ 
Journals, xiv. 427. The Speaker, in presenting the bill to the king for his signature, 
said that these suits were being brought by persons ill-affected to the government. 

86 * An Act for Preventing vexatious Suits against such as acted in order to the 
bringing in their Majestyes or for their Service,’ 1 Will. & Mary, sess. 2, c. 8: Statutes 
of the Realme, vi. 153. 

57 For a discussion of acts of indemnity in connexion with suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act see Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, ch. vi. Although the 
chapter is highly suggestive, I cannot accept his view that assurance that an act of 
indemnity will follow a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is necessary to make the 
suspension effective. It does not appear reasonable that a court would hold a minister 
or his agent liable for having committed upon suspicion a person who was in fact 
innocent, while the suspension act was in effect. But it is clear that the act of indemnity 
would relieve these officials from strict adherence to the statute and from the liability 
for numerous irregularities not covered by the statute. 
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followed. In nearly every instance too the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act has been followed by an act of indemnity, 
although not as a rule so extensive in its scope. A consideration 
of the arbitrary power which may be exercised under a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act followed by acts of indemnity, gives 
force to William Whitlock’s remark, in May 1690, referring to 
the power to commit upon suspicion: ‘ If an Angel came from 
heaven that was a Privy councillor, I would not trust my Liberty 
with him one moment.’ * 


CLARENCE C. CRAWFORD. 


88 Grey’s Debates, ix. 146; Parl. Hist., v. 642. 





Castlereagh and the Spanish Colones 
II. 2878-1822 


N a previous article’ the policy of Castlereagh towards the 
Spanish colonies was shown to be mainly designed to avert 

two great dangers to British interests. It was necessary for 
Great Britain to prevent any continental power from aiding 
Spain to crush by force of arms the resistance of her colonies. But 
this policy could not be openly avowed, for it was also necessary 
to stop the United States from extending their political and com- 
mercial influence in South America by recognizing the existence of 
those colonies as separate states. This task Castlereagh had suc- 
cessfully accomplished without breaking up the European concert, 
though it became exceptionally difficult as the conference of Aix- 
la-Chapelle approached. The mysterious intrigues of the Russian 
ambassadors, Pozzo di Borgo at Paris and Tatistchev at Madrid, 
which for three years had harassed English diplomatists, re- 
doubled in vigour, and Castlereagh set out for the conference in 
no very friendly mood towards either Russia or Spain. Just 
before the conference, indeed, Spain had at last shown some signs 
of recognizing the real nature of her position in South America. 
In a note of June 1818 she had half accepted the principles upon 
which Castlereagh had insisted since 1812, as a necessary condition 
of any intervention by Great Britain in the dispute. Castlereagh 
had replied by a memorandum of 28 August 1818,? in which he 
had tried to induce Spain to continue in this line of conduct ; 
but before it reached Madrid another change had taken place 
in the fitful policy of the Camarilla, and news came that Tatistchev 
was once more supreme. Thus Castlereagh, when at this juncture 
he wrote his instructions for the conference, did not know exactly 
what opposition he would have to meet with at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He did not wish to close the door to the kind of intervention 
which he was prepared to accept, especially in view of the 
ambiguous position of the United States. At the same time he 
was determined not to depart from his condition that force was 


1 Ante, xxvii. 78-95, 1912. 
* Confidential Memorandum, 28 August 1818, Foreign Office, Spain 216. 
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in no circumstances to be employed. In his instructions, therefore, 
it was clearly laid down that both Spain and the allies must 
agree to this condition before any scheme of intervention could 
be accepted by Great Britain.’ 

The subject was not discussed at the conference until much 
progress had been made with the principal objects of the meeting. 
By that time Castlereagh had already established his position, 
and it was obvious that Austria and Prussia would support him 
in all essential points. Moreover, he had already, by a policy 
of the utmost frankness, placed his relations with Alexander on 
a better footing, even if the Russian statesmen were still sullenly 
hostile. Towards the end of October the colonial problem 
occupied the attention of the conference for several days. Neither 
France nor Russia pressed the Spanish case with any obstinacy. 
Richelieu had, in fact, been ordered not to commit himself until 
he had secured the principal object of his country, the removal 
of the allied forces from French soil at as small a cost as possible.* 
The Russian plans were apparently not yet fully matured. 
Castlereagh was thus able to report 


that there seemed a general concurrence that force would under no 
circumstances be employed, and that Spain must as a preliminary 
measure confer upon her South American provinces, which had remained 
faithful, the full extent of advantage which the mediators were to be 
authorized to propose to the provinces in revolt. 


The only sign that Capodistras and Pozzo had not given up 
all hope was the wish expressed by France and Russia that the 
insurgent colonies should not be informed of the stipulation that 
force was not to be used. To remove all misconceptions on this 
as on other points, Castlereagh drew up a memorandum which 
ruthlessly exposed the difficulties of the negotiations. At the 
same time he suggested that the problem was so intricate that its 
solution probably depended on the five powers agreeing to appoint 
some one person to act in the name of them all. Though the name 
of this person was not actually given, the device was really 
meant to give to Great Britain the control of the negotiation ; 
for, as Castlereagh pointed out in his dispatches, such a trust 
could only be confided to the duke of Wellington, which ‘ would 
at once carry the negotiation to London where it ought to be 
under the immediate direction of the British cabinet ’. Meanwhile 
news came from Madrid that the Spanish government, denied 
admission to the conference, had determined not to accede to 


* Second Cabinet Memorandum, 18 September, F.O., Continent 34. There is ample 
evidence in the draft preserved that it was not easy to frame these instructions. 

* Instructions de Louis XVIII au duc de Richelieu, 16 September 1818, Sbornik 
‘of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxix. 827. 
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any plan proposed in her absence, and Castlereagh half expected 
the whole matter to drop.5 

For some time, in fact, little was done. When Castlereagh 
seized an opportunity of speaking to the tsar on the subject, 
Alexander answered vaguely and admitted he was not satisfied 
with his own ministers. At this point came news that the friends 
of the South Americans in the United States congress were 
again active, and that the recognition of some of the insurgent 
states could not be long delayed. The Russian ministers, relying 
no doubt on the impression that this news would make on Castle- 
reagh, made a last attempt, which in conjunction with France 
they had been preparing for some time, to involve Great Britain 
in a negotiation without first giving an explicit declaration 
against the use of force. Their views werestated in a memorandum 
in the names of France and Russia, in which the influence of 
Pozzo di Borgo and Capodistras can be easily traced.? This paper 
laid stress on the danger to Europe of a republican South America 
entirely under the influence of the United States, suggested that 
the duke of Wellington should go to Madrid in the name of all the 
powers and preside over a conference of ambassadors there, to 
which the United States should be asked to send a representative,® 
and finally contended that a specific declaration of the intention 
of the powers to use peaceful methods of persuasion was unneces- 
sary, or at least could be deferred to the end of the negotiations. 

Castlereagh was in no mood to consider a paper like this. 
He had recently received dispatches from Wellesley with the 
information that Tatistchev was still carrying on his mysterious 
diplomacy at Madrid, and he determined to take action immedi- 
ately to probe the whole matter to the bottom. He at once told 
the Russian ministers, whom he regarded as responsible for the 
paper, ‘that it was highly unsatisfactory and objectionable.’ 
But something more was necessary, and with the utmost candour 
he brought the whole affair to a head. In an interview he delivered 
himself as follows : 


I told them frankly that as materially connected with that subject, 
I could not refrain from speaking to them frankly upon the state of our 


5 Castlereagh to Bathurst, 2 November 1818, F.0., Continent 36. The memo- 
randum is enclosed. 

® Gallatin told Hauterive (in charge of the Department of Foreign Affairs at Paris) 
that recognition could not be long delayed. Cf. Henry Adams, The Writings of Albert 
Gallatin, ii. 76, 87. 

* Printed in Wellington’s Supplementary Dispatches, xii. 805, where a wrong 
heading is given. 

§ Mr. Alison Phillipps calls attention to this point in the preface to his interesting 
Confederation of Europe, but he seems to have overlooked the fact that this memo- 
randum had long been in print in the Supplementary Dispatches, and could not there- 
fore come as a surprise to American historians. 
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diplomatic relations at Madrid, that it was my duty to them and to my 
own court to call their attention to this singular state of things. That 
whilst we were at Aix-La-Chapelle in an intercourse of unreserved confi- 
dence, and under the most gratifying conviction that we had but one 
common object, namely, the preservation of peace and the perpetuation 
of our alliance, our ministers at Madrid were living in distrust of each other, 
and the British minister at this moment was actually under an impression 
that Russia and France were endeavouring to engage Spain in an alliance 
offensive and defensive in separation from the other Powers. . . . They 
appeared struck with the communication, and, whilst they treated the 
intelligence as absurd and fabulous, they admitted that it proved that 
intrigue was busy, and that the ministers were not in their place with regard 
to each other. . . . I assured them that I did not for a moment doubt that 
the intentions of their cabinet were perfectly pure, and that we were 
pursuing the same object, though, as it appeared to me, unfortunately by 
different, if not opposite, means. That the British Government had long 
been endeavouring to awaken Spain to a sense of her real situation, by 
speaking to her plain truths, however unacceptable; that we had no 
concealment either from her or our allies, and were eager to make them 
all see where and in what degree we could come to her aid, and where we 
could not ; that Russia on the contrary, appeared rather to hang back in 
her explanations, to deal very much in general and conciliatory assurances, 
and to be reluctant to avow to Spain the limited nature of the assistance 
the Emperor could afford to give her in her difficulties ; the consequence 
was that the influence of Great Britain was counteracted, and rendered 
odious, without substituting anything in its room but false hopes, 
which must end in final disappointment, after a serious loss of valuable 
time. 

I represented that instead of thwarting each other we ought to make 
Spain see at once the whole of her difficulties ; that it was very probable 
the intervention we could afford to give would neither suit the taste nor 
the interests of Spain, but that it was better she should know this, and 
look to her own efforts, than be carried on under a delusive hope, either 
that the other Powers would do for her what England refused, or that 
England (which was impossible) should be made by their intervention 
to alter her deliberate course of policy.® 


In spite of this exceedingly explicit declaration of policy, 
the Russian ministers refused to withdraw altogether from their 
position, and again suggested that the weapon of a commercial 
boycott should be used to bring the insurgents to terms. At 
this Castlereagh lost patience, and when the tsar returned from 
Brussels, where he had been reviewing the troops, he laid the 
whole question before him with even more frankness than he had 
used towards his ministers. 


I took the first opportunity [he writes] to submit to H.I.M. the simple 
point upon which our differences with the other Plenipotentiaries turned ; 


* Castlereagh to Bathurst, 24 November 1818, F.O., Continent. 
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that we held that we were not entitled to arbitrate or to judge between 
His Christian Majesty and his subjects, and as a consequence not competent 
to enforce any such judgement directly or indirectly ; that we could only 
mediate or facilitate but not compel or menace; that the objection on 
our part was an objection of moral principle, not to be got over, and that, 
as the Prince Regent could not charge himself with the protection of these 
people, H.R.H. could not justify to his own feelings, even had he the 


means, the imposing upon them what might prove destructive to their 
safety. 


























Lastly, Castlereagh exposed the absurdity of expecting British 
ministers to acquiesce in the idea of a commercial boycott, and, 
even if their government consented, of the British people to 
submit to a measure ‘which we were not in the practice of 
using against our bitterest enemy ’.!° 

The tsar had no reply to make to this overwhelming assault. 
He admitted the weakness of his position, and Castlereagh urged 
him to make it clear to Spain that she could expect no help from 
the powers except that of avowedly friendly mediation. The 
Russian ministers were thus compelled by their sovereign to 
give way, and Russian support was withdrawn from Richelieu’s 
paper. Wellington’s reply politely refused to undertake the 
negotiation except on the British terms, and threw on Spain the 
onus of reopening the question.” 

The result of the conference was thus to force all the powers 
to accept the principles which Castlereagh had been advocating 
since 1812. The tsar had been compelled to disavow his policy 
of the past three years, and the ingenious plans of Pozzo and 
Tatistchev crumbled to pieces. Secure in the unwavering support 
of Austria and Prussia, Castlereagh made no concessions, but 
succeeded in this question (as indeed in every other discussed by 
this conference) in carrying out his instructions to the letter. 
Nor had he defended the policy of non-intervention merely 
on grounds of expediency. He had asserted it as a funda- 
mental principle of British policy. It was an important 
precedent. 

The disconcerting policy of the Russian government was now 
completely abandoned. How far it was ever intended seriously 
to press it is a matter difficult to determine. Castlereagh’s own 
opinion was probably not far from the truth. He reviewed the 

































































































'® Castlereagh to Bathurst, 24 November 1818, F.0., Continent 36. The cabinet, 
which, in this as in other matters, took a more insular view than the foreign minister, 
would probably have gone even further than this. Liverpool was already prepared to 
grant recognition to those colonies which had made a formal declaration of inde- 
pendence (cf. Liverpool to Castlereagh, 9 November 1818, Wellington’s Supplementary 
Dispatches, xii. 823). But Castlereagh had already taken his own line, and his policy 
was but little influenced by subsequent instructions from home. 

** Wellington’s Suppl. Dispatches, xii. 846. 
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whole question at the close of the conference in a private letter 
to Sir Henry Wellesley as follows : 


My own impression is that neither Russia nor France have ever author- 
ized any proposition whatever to be made to the Court of Madrid of 
a separate alliance; that both may have been disposed to cultivate an 
influence at Madrid, I entirely believe, indeed that they themselves may 
have gone further than they were authorized, both negatively and positively 
in this line of policy. I believe also that they taught her to expect that 
they would ultimately embark us on a general negotiation, and finally 
manage our scruples, so as to procure for Spain some species of coercive 
affair. They have now lost a great deal of valuable time in misleading 
Spain, they find themselves incapable of doing anything alone. They 
find us always upon a principle, and neither to be shaken nor misled, and 
they are themselves not a little embarrassed how to wind up their own 
concerns with Spain, in doing which it is difficult for them to conceal 
from her their own want of means and penetration.” 


At any rate Russia now tried to act with England, and to 
persuade Spain to accept her conditions, so that a joint mediation 
of the powers might be possible. Tatistchev, smarting under the 
reprimand administered by his court, worked loyally for this 
end. But the Spanish Camarilla could not be brought to face 
the facts. It still hoped to win back by force of arms the allegiance 
of the colonies, and continued to prepare the expedition that was 
to prove fatal to its own power. Nothing could be done, and 
matters remained as they were before. 

But Castlereagh and his cabinet were still far from being 
ready to grant unconditional recognition to the insurgents. The 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819, a measure prescribed indeed by 
their duties as neutrals, but forced through an unwilling parliament 
in defiance of public opinion, showed how little real sympathy 
the tory government had with the rebels. Nor did Castlereagh 
cease his efforts to keep the United States in check. The con- 
ference at Aix-la-Chapelle had necessarily exposed his position," 
and as soon as its decision was known to the American cabinet 
recognition again became possible. But the American govern- 
ment still thought it safer to sound Great Britain, and to find 
out how far she was prepared to go. Adams expressed to Bagot, 
‘in a more formal manner than he had yet done’, his wish to 


#2 Castlereagh to Sir Henry Wellesley, 27 November 1818, F.O., Spain 209.- An 
examination of Tatistchev’s dispatches at Petrograd inclines me to think Castlereagh’s 
opinion to have been substantially correct. 

8 Wellesley to Castlereagh, 26 January, 4 February, 12 February 1819, F.O., 
Spain 223. 

14 Gallatin, the ambassador of the United States at Paris, reported to Adams on 
4 January 1819, ‘ I think that my efforts in preventing the interference of the European 
powers have been altogether useless ; but the result is certainly due to Great Britain :’ 
‘Gallatin, Writings, p. 92. 
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open negotiations with Castlereagh for a joint recognition of the 
insurgent colonies ; and in March 1819 Rush informed Castlereagh 
that his cabinet had resolved to recognize the government of 
Buenos Ayres at no distant date, and invited the co-operation 
of Great Britain.> Castlereagh refused, and in accordance with 
his previous policy endeavoured still to keep in the mind of the 
American ambassador the idea that a European intervention 
was yet possible. Bagot was able to report that this attitude 
had an important effect in checking the American government.!’ 

Henceforward the colonial question takes a somewhat different 
shape, for it was the reviving power of Bourbon France rather than 
Russian intrigue that now threatened interference with British 
interests. The next attempt to thwart Castlereagh’s policy 
came from France alone, and it was not without its effect in 
hastening the development of the final solution. France was by 
no means satisfied with the way affairs had been conducted at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and, now that her soil was free from foreign 
troops, the colonial problem seemed to provide, and especially 
to the ministers of a Bourbon king, an obvious means of re- 
asserting her position as an independent power.!® In the early part 
of 1819 Gomez, recently appointed agent to the government of 
Buenos Ayres, now apparently in a fairly settled condition, 
approached the French foreign office with proposals to found an 
independent monarchy. No mention of this offer was made to 
Castlereagh, but the tsar was immediately informed, and a joint 
negotiation with Spain proposed, France repudiating the idea that 
she wished to send out a Bourbon prince.1® Alexander, on the 
worst of terms with the new French ministers, refused the offer, 
and informed the British government that he had done so. 
Castlereagh showed no jealousy on this presentation of the facts, 
and even considered the possibility of acting with France to get 
the consent of Spain.2° From the weak, divided, and altogether 


15 Bagot to Castlereagh, 4 January 1819, Castlereagh, Memoirs, xii. 99; Castle- 
reagh to Wellesley, 19 March 1819, F.O., Spain 222. Cf. Adams to Thompson, 20 May 
1819; J. B. Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. i, § 35. This offer was, however, 
due to the American cabinet rather than to Adams, who never wished to act with 
Great Britain. Cf. Adams’s Memoirs, v. 108. 

16 So he told the Austrian ambassador: Esterhazy to Metternich, 23 February 
1819; Vienna, Staats-Archiv. 

” Bagot to Castlereagh, 7 April 1819; Castlereagh, Memoirs, xii. 122. 

8 For a general account of her activity in South America at this period see Schefer, 
La France moderne et le Probléme colonial, pp. 229-36. 

1® Sbornik of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxxvii. 82. 

2° Castlereagh to Wellesley, 24 September 1819, F.O., Spain 222. ‘Sir Charles 
Stuart informs me that the French Government have actually invited the Court of 
Madrid to send a Spanish Prince to the Plata and that they have invited the concur- 
rence of Russia. I know this to be true, but that the Emperor will not move except in 
concert with the other courts. I should wish to know your sentiments of the policy 
of a joint suggestion of such a measure. I believe it is the wisest measure they could 
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contemptible ministry of this latter power nothing could be 
expected, and the offer of France, which Portugal supported, was 
refused. 

In the next year, however, these negotiations, which seemed 
so harmless, suddenly appeared in a new light. Internal dissen- 
sions in the government of Buenos Ayres revealed to the world 
the true nature of the negotiations between their agent Gomez 
and the French government. Gomez had informed his govern- 
ment that Dessoles, the foreign minister, had suggested to him that 
the prince of Lucca, a Bourbon prince, should be invited to take 
up the burden of monarchy in the new world. A memorandum 
of Rayneval, the most important member of the permanent 
staff of the French foreign office, was included in the correspon- 
dence. The tone of this paper was bitterly hostile to English 
policy, and the whole affair was revealed as an attempt to 
outwit her in diplomacy, and extend French influence in South 
America.” . 

The effect of this disclosure upon Castlereagh and his cabinet 
was immense, and English public opinion supported them. The 
English ambassador at Paris was ordered to demand immediate 
explanation.“ Pasquier, who was now foreign minister, denied 
that any record of such a scheme existed in his office, but no 
convincing steps were taken to get Dessoles to deny his share in 
the plot, and some attempt was made to assert the right of France 
to act as she liked. The English government had at any rate 
no doubt of the substantial truth of the allegations, and Castle- 
reagh was not slow in letting the European courts know what he 
thought of the affair. In a letter which was meant to be com- 
municated to the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian courts he 
wrote : 


The impression produced . . . in this country is equally serious and 
painful. What justification the French Government have to offer for this 
apparently hostile and mysterious intrigue is yet to be seen, but the 
present aspect of the transaction is most discreditable, inasmuch as the 
moment selected by France for breaking loose from the general European 
System, and from her relations with the Court of Madrid, appears to have 
been precisely that at which the British Government was performing 
a most irksome and embarrassing act of duty and good faith to the latter 
in that of passing the Foreign Enlistment Bill.™ 


In an interview with the Russian ambassador he expressed 


adopt, but I have always thought that it was one of the last points upon which they 
would be induced to take counsel from Foreign States.’ 

*1 Wellesley to Castlereagh, 18 October 1819, F.O., Spain 222. 

% British and Foreign State Papers, vi. 1085 ff. The correspondence was published 
in the Morning Chronicle. 

*8 Castlereagh to Sir Charles Stuart, 5 July 1820, F.O., France, 222. 
*4 Castlereagh to Lord Stewart, 15 July 1820, F.O., Austria 148. 
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himself even more strongly. He made no secret of the fact that 
he believed that France had intended by force of arms to establish 
a Bourbon monarchy in the new world.*5 

This incident had an immediate effect on the attitude of the 
English government towards the insurgents. Hitherto Castlereagh 
had never communicated directly with their agents, though he 
had allowed them to place their news informally before him 
through his secretary. He now sent for the Columbian envoy 
and took no trouble to conceal the fact. The foreign secretary 
entered into direct relations with the insurgents. It was a first 
step towards a policy of recognition.”® 

Meanwhile in Spain the revolution had triumphed. As soon 
as the first news of the mutiny of the Cadiz forces reached 
England, Wellington decided that Spain had lost her last chance of 
recovering her empire.”” It was possible, indeed, that the Spanish 
liberals might find it easier to come to terms with the insurgents, 
and arrangements were made for deputies to be elected to the 
new cortes by the people of South America. But it soon became 
apparent that the liberals were little more reasonable on this 
subject than the Camarilla, and the colonies showed no desire 
to make themselves dependent on the vagaries of the Madrid 
populace. But a significant change took place in the attitude of 
the great powers towards Spain. From the first moment that he 
heard the news of the Spanish revolution Alexander declared for 
intervention. The revolutions in Italy and Greece diverted his 
attention and made the situation infinitely more complicated, but 
the tsar never abandoned this project. In all the negotiations of 
1820 and 1821, the Spanish question was always an important 
factor. At both Troppau and Laibach the possibility of inter- 
vention was seriously considered, and Ferdinand’s secret appeals 
for help found the tsar not unmoved.”* 

Castlereagh defined the position of Great Britain by the 
cabinet memorandum of 5 May 1820. The principles he had 
defended at Aix-la-Chapelle were asserted with a new emphasis. 
But the danger to Spain, though averted for the moment, was 
always felt by English statesmen to be present, and it added new 


*8 Lieven to Nesselrode, 9/21 Juillet 1820, Petrograd, Foreign Office Archives. 
He reports Castlereagh as saying ‘Ces informations nous sont tombées comme un 
coup de foudre . . . Telles que nos données nous représentent cette affaire, elle porte le 
caractére de la plus noire perfidie et forme assurément un exemple de duplicité et de 
mauvaise foi, inoui dans la politique de nos jours.’ Pozzo did not believe the denials 
of Dessolles ; cf. Sbornik of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxxvii. 430. 

** Lieven to Nesselrode, 9/21 Juillet 1820, Petrograd, Foreign Office Archives. 

27 ‘Their colonies must now be considered as lost’: Wellington to Beresford, 
12 February 1820, Wellington Dispatches, second series, i. 98. 

*8 That at Troppau Alexander was thinking as much of the Spanish Revolution 
as of the Neapolitan one is proved by a vast amount of evidence, e.g. see his corre- 
spondence with Richelieu in the Sbornik of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, liv. 
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motives for the recognition of the independence of the colonies. 
It was, of course, obvious from the outset that England would 
never tolerate interference with Spain, if that was also to give 
a right to interfere with the Indies. It was just at this critical 
time that the position of the tory government was shaken by 
a domestic crisis. The miserable affair of the divorce made it 
necessary for the government to devote most of its energy to 
self-preservation. It lost not merely the confidence of the country, 
but also that of the Crown, and until the end of the year 1821 its 
position was never secure and the king was never completely 
reconciled to the prime minister. Foreign policy was of course 
seriously affected by this incident, and much of the weakness 
and vacillation shown in this period must be attributed to it. 
Castlereagh was especially concerned. He saved the cabinet, 
but only by a struggle that cost him his reason and his life. 

In such circumstances little could be done to solve the colonial 
problem. The Spanish government proved itself almost as 
incapable as that of the most absolute monarchy. Its relations 
with Great Britain were embittered by interminable disputes 
on commercial matters, and public opinion in this country grew 
steadily in favour of recognition. Despite the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, arms and money were sent across the Atlantic in increasing 
quantities. This situation, moreover, affected the policy of the 
United States. It was becoming clear that the European powers 
were divided in opinion. For some time Adams was hampered 
by the refusal of Spain to ratify the Florida Treaty, and this 
certainly helped to delay recognition. But his opponents were 
growing stronger. In May 1820 Henry Clay, rather unexpectedly, 
carried a motion in congress in favour of recognition, and Adams 
had some difficulty in holding his cabinet back until such a step 
should be quite safe. The presidential messages to congress 
grew more and more favourable to the insurgents, and at last, 
in December 1821, the president declared his intention to act 
immediately, and in the spring of the next year the representative 
of Buenos Ayres was received at Washington. 

Castlereagh, meanwhile, was mainly occupied with the com- 
plicated and dangerous problems of the near east. The Hanover 
interview at last restored the confidential relations between the 
Austrian and British governments, which had been somewhat 
in abeyance since Troppau and Laibach. Castlereagh and 
Metternich were united in opposition to the tsar, and the policy 
of both was made firmer. In December 1821, also partly as a result 
of the Hanover interview, the position of the cabinet grew easier, 
and the king was reconciled to his prime minister. Thus, as the 
moment for action in the Spanish question grew nearer, Castle- 
reagh was able to prepare to meet the crisis. He knew that 
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Ferdinand was secretly urging the tsar to interfere, and that as 
France grew more and more royalist her foreign policy was 
likely to be more vigorous. The recognition by the American 
government stirred him to action, and he began his preparations 
for a final settlement in the interests of his own country. 

Castlereagh now returned to principles which he had laid down 
as long ago as 1807.29 As secretary of war he was then called 
upon to consider the possibility of English interference in South 
America. In a remarkable memorandum, as concise as it was 
cogent, he had shown the absurdity of a policy of conquest. But 
there also he had maintained for the first time the view that it 
was not good policy to allow democratic and revolutionary govern- 
ments to be set up in the new world, and he had suggested the 
plan of endeavouring to establish there monarchical institutions. 
To this plan he seems now in tentative fashion to have returned. 
If it were adopted, South America would be united with the old 
world rather than with the United States, and a tory government 
would not have to submit to the painful necessity of recognizing 
republicanism. With slow and cautious steps, therefore, he began 
to prepare the way for some move in this direction. He was forced 
into action by a note from Zea, the Columbian agent in Paris, to 
the English ambassador, which categorically demanded recogni- 
tion.” Sir Charles Stuart refused to accept the note, but Zea’s 
relations with the opposition in England were such that it was 
clear that an embarrassing discussion would ensue in Parliament.™ 
It was doubtful if Castlereagh could carry a simple refusal of 
recognition, in view of the increasing clamour of the whole of the 
commercial community. Yet neither Castlereagh nor his cabinet 
were prepared to recognize republican states in the new world.” 
In these circumstances, therefore, the government decided to 
take a middle course. They avoided an immediate decision on 
the political question, but resolved to alter the navigation laws, 
so that the protests of the commercial community would be for 
the moment silenced, or at least rendered harmless. Meanwhile 
Castlereagh initiated discussions with France, and then with the 
other European governments, as to further and more decisive 
steps. 

The French were now represented in London by Chateaubriand, 
and it was to him that Castlereagh first confided the nature 
of his new plans. As soon as the presidential message reached 
this country from the United States, Castlereagh made it the 


*® Memorandum of 1 May 1807, Castlereagh Memoirs, vii. 314. 

°° Stuart to Castlereagh, 11 April 1822, F.0O., France 269. 

5 Lieven to Nesselrode, 29 Mai/10 Juin 1822, Petrograd, Foreign Office Archives. 

* It may be noted also that in a speech made on 18 May 1822 Canning declaimed 
against the political recognition of republics in the new world. 
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excuse for opening discussion with the French ambassador. 
Chateaubriand remarked on the dangers to the world if the 
number of republican states were increased. Castlereagh cordially 
agreed, and said, ‘Quant 4 nous, nous ne sommes nullement 
disposés & reconnaitre ces gouvernements révolutionnaires ’.* 
Chateaubriand was not certain of the sincerity of this phrase, 
but the key to Castlereagh’s meaning lay in the last word in the 
sentence. It might be possible to recognize governments which 
purged themselves of the stigma of revolution by adopting 
monarchical institutions. 

This preliminary discussion was soon followed by more 
definite proposals. On Sunday, 5 May, Castlereagh had another 
interview with Chateaubriand in which he proposed to open 
negotiations with the French government on the whole problem, 
on its political as well as its commercial aspects. The commercial 
interests of both countries, he said, demanded freedom of trade 
with the colonies, and England was determined to open her ports 
to their flag, and to send out commercial agents to watch her 


commerce. ‘ Quant 4l’intérét politique,’ Chateaubriand’s report 
continues, 


Lord Londonderry suppose que les personnes qui dirigent aujourd’ hui les 
affaires de la France n’ont aucune envie de voir se multiplier les gouverne- 
ments révolutionnaires. Le gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique 
n’aime pas davantage ces gouvernements et ne les reconnaitra que le plus 
tard possible; mais pourtant il arrivera un moment ou !’on ne pourra 
plus reculer, et c’est le moment qu’il faut prévoir. 


In these circumstances Castlereagh proposed that the two 
governments should take into consideration the whole problem, 
and he promised not to commit himself in his negotiations with 
Zea, the Columbian agent, now on his way to London, until he 
heard from Paris. The French ambassador urged his court to 


accept a proposal which was so much in accord with his own 
policy and principles. 


Si P Europe est obligée de reconnaitre les gouvernements de fait en Amérique 
[he wrote], toute sa politique doit tendre & faire naitre des monarchies dans 
le Nouveau Monde, au lieu de ces républiques qui nous enverront leurs 
principes, avec les produits de leur sol.*4 


But the French government, in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, the opinion of their own ambassador, rejected quite definitely 


33 Chateaubriand to Montmorency, 12 April 1822, Paris, Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres. Almost the whole of Chateaubriand’s correspondence from London is 
now available in the Comte d’Antioche’s Chateaubriand, Ambassadeur a Londres. 
A few passages only are given in the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 


34 Chateaubriand to Montmorency, 7 May 1822, Paris, Archives des Affaires Etran- 
géres, in Antioche, op. cit., p. 264 ff. 
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this overture. The difficult relations between France and Spain 
made it impossible for Montmorency to agree to admit the 
vessels of the insurgents to her ports.*5> Castlereagh received the 
answer with calmness. He assured Chateaubriand that he would 
not act precipitately and that he would only receive Zea as 
a private individual and wait for further information before 
he took any further measures towards political recognition.** 
Commercial recognition, however, he was preparing now to grant, 
though in an unobtrusive and informal manner. The enlightened 
mind of Wallace had already seen the necessity of altering the 
navigation laws, and bills were already in process of preparation 
to grant to other countries some of the privileges which the United 
States had already wrung from this country.*”? Castlereagh now 
informed both the Spanish and Russian ambassadors that one 
of these bills would admit the ships of the insurgents to English 
ports, in return for similar concessions on their part. Further, 
he informed Lieven that he had decided to send British agents 
to South America, but that they were to be commercial and not 
political agents, and their main duty was to be the collection of 
evidence as to the exact situation in that continent. This was 
obviously a step towards full recognition, and though Spain was 
informed that no further action would be taken without first 
communicating with her, no doubt could be left that this could 
not be long delayed, whatever the form of it was to be.38 Indeed, 
when on 20 May Wallace introduced the bills to the house of 
commons committee, he made no secret of the fact that recognition 
was probably not far distant.3® 

These alterations in the traditional policy of Great Britain 
were on the whole favourably received both by parliament and 
the country. The concessions to the revolted colonies were uni- 
versally approved, and, however they might be explained away to 
the foreign ambassadors, they clearly demonstrated the trend 
of British policy. The arrival of the Columbian envoy in this 
country increased the agitation for full recognition. On 25 July 
a resolution was moved in the house of commons for the pro- 
duction of all the correspondence with the Columbian republic. 
Castlereagh’s reply was entirely non-committal, but he was 
obviously influenced by the growing agitation in the country.*® 
On 10 July Zea had been given a dinner in the city at which the 


, ** Montmorency to Chateaubriand, 13 May 1822, Paris, Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, in Antioche, p. 269 ff. 
** Chateaubriand to Montmorency, 21 May 1822, in Antioche, loc. cit. 
8? Spencer Walpole, History of England since 1815, ii. 84 ; Annual Register, 1822. 
** Londonderry to Onis, 28 June 1822, F.0., Spain 262. In May Onis had appealed 


to Great Britain against the political recognition of the Spanish colonies by the 
United States. 


3° Hansard, viii. 717. 4° Hansard, 23 July 1822. 
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duke of Somerset took the chair and Wilberforce and other 
important people were present. There could be no doubt 
that a policy of recognition would be immensely popular.“ 

Castlereagh was now in the midst of his negotiations for the 
approaching conference of the great powers at Vienna. His 
thoughts were mainly occupied with the East, but he was well 
aware of the danger of French intervention in Spain, and he 
could not be insensible of the difference that this might make to 
the colonial question. Most important of all was the fact that the 
United States had at last committed themselves. In such dircum- 
stances commercial privileges did not seem sufficient to protect 
British interests. How much further was Great Britain to go ? 
Castlereagh’s task was rendered all the more difficult by the fact 
that he did not know until almost the last minute whether he 
would be allowed to proceed himself to the congress ornot. It is 
not surprising therefore that the record of the instructions which 
we possess should leave the exact method of procedure rather 
vague. They assert indeed that the question may be considered 
already settled (‘the whole may be considered rather as a matter 
of time than of principle ’), and they explain that Great Britain 
has already given de facto recognition to those colonies in which 
the struggle against Spain may be considered as settled. But the 
practical question as to how much further the powers ought to 
go is left open. The instruction ran : 


The practical question then is—How long should the de facto system 
of recognition be maintained to the exclusion of the diplomatic, and when 
should the latter be adopted ? Some of the cases where the adoption 
of such a change would be positively objectionable, have already been 
stated. To these may be added the propriety in many others, if not the 
necessity, of a previous explanation with Spain and our allies. With 
the former certain communications have already taken place. It will be 
the duty of the British plenipotentiary to enter into discussion with the 
Allied cabinets endeavouring, as far as possible, to bring them to the 
adoption of common sentiments but taking care, in every alternative, to 


leave to the British government an independent discretion to act according 
to circumstances. 


Castlereagh thus left for himself considerable latitude. Had 
he been present at the conference there can be no doubt that 
its issue would have been vastly different from what it actually 
was. Wellington was entirely unable to cope with the delicate 
situation that arose, and Metternich was left alone to face a 
Chauvinist France, urged on by the calculating policy of the 

4 'The ambassadors of the principal powers were invited and were much embarassed 
as to how they should reply. 


« Wellington Dispatches, 2nd series, i. 287. I have not discovered any copy of 
these instructions in the Record Office. 
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tsar. Whether Castlereagh would have been successful in checking 
French and Russian ambition without abandoning British 
principles of non-intervention will always be uncertain, but he had 
been carefully preparing his position. Probably he would have 
made some attempt to secure the recognition of monarchical 
governments in the new world. In any case, had he not broken ~ 
down under the strain which for ten years he had unceasingly “ 
endured, it would have been made clear to posterity, not only 
that he was determined to recognize the independence of the 
new nations, which had come into existence, but that he had 
already before his death secured forthem commercial recognition— 

a fact which historians have been so slow to realize. 


C. K. WersBstTer. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Law of Breteuil 


THE question how far foreign examples influenced English muni- 
cipal law is one that has interested students for many years : 
in her well-known articles on the Laws of Breteuil in this Review * 
Miss Bateson has taken up the position that many of the smaller 
towns in England, Wales, and Ireland were very greatly influenced 
by the customs of the obscure Norman bourg of Breteuil: in 
concluding the essay on Foreign Parallels in my British Borough 
Charters I ventured an opinion that English municipal law was 
more advanced than that of the Continent. The two positions 
are not necessarily inconsistent, as it may have been that 
English municipalities adopted foreign customs and improved on 
them ; but the publication of Dr. Hemmeon’s book on Burgage 
Tenure in Medieval England, with its criticism of some of the 
clauses in Miss Bateson’s list of the customs of Breteuil, reopens 
the whole question, and calls for a re-examination of the evidence. 

First, however, it should be noticed that the influence of 
one borough on another can be established in three ways: by 
a direct grant of the customs and privileges of the exemplar, 
or by the grant to one borough of a charter copied from that 
of another borough, or by the inclusion in the charter or custumal 
of one or more clauses that are found in an earlier charter. But 
with regard to the second method, it will often be found that 
the derived charter differs considerably from its exemplar: thus 
in 1200 the burgesses of Cambridge paid a fine of 250 marks 
that they might have a charter according to the tenor of the 
charter of Gloucester ;* but the charter which they obtained 
contained no mention of the liberties of Gloucester, and was 
a copy of the Gloucester charter of 1200, with one additional 
clause and with the omission of three clauses which were con- 
tained in the Gloucester charter, which, in its turn, was a modified 
copy of the London charter of 1155. Examination of the British 
municipal charters, especially those of the thirteenth century, 
emphasizes their patchwork character, of which a good example 
is the Hereford charter of 1215; of its eight clauses, two were 


1 Vols. xv, xvi. ® Rot, de Oblatis, 99. 
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taken from a Dunwich charter of the same year, one from the 
Oxford charter of 1156, a fourth is based on a similar clause 
in a Dunwich charter of 1200, and a fifth is repeated from a charter 
granted to Hereford itself in 1189.5 In its turn, this Hereford 
charter became the foundation of the charters to fifteen or sixteen 
boroughs in North Wales and also of those to Berwick-on-Tweed 
and Drogheda. 

We may proceed to consider the evidence relating to the 
laws of Breteuil, which is threefold: (A) the statements of 
Domesday Book, (B) the customs of those boroughs whose 
customs are professedly based on those of Breteuil, whether by 
direct grant or otherwise, (c) the customs of those boroughs 
whose charters or custumals contain any clause that can be 
proved to be distinctively Bretollian. 

(a) The statements of Domesday Book are very precise ; of 
Rhuddlan it says : 


Ipsis Burgensibus annuerunt leges et consuetudines quae sunt in 
Hereford et in Bretuill, scilicet quod per totum annum de aliqua foris- 
factura non dabunt nisi xii denarios, preter homicidium et furtum et 
Heinfar precognitam.* 


The Hereford record runs : 


Rex vero habebat in suo dominio tres forisfacturas, hoc est pacem 
suam infractam, et heinfaram et forestellum. Quicunque horum unum 
fecisset, emendabat c solidis regi cuiuscunque homo fuisset. 

Modo habet rex civitatem Hereford in dominio et anglici burgenses ibi 
manentes habent suas priores consuetudines. Francigene vero burgenses 
habent quietas per xii denarios omnes forisfacturas suas preter tres 
supradictas.® 


Here, then, we have one indubitable Bretollian custom, the 
limitation of the amercement to 12d. for all offences, with certain 
specified exceptions. Where this is found, Bretollian influence 
can be regarded as proved ; where it is wanting, other evidence 
must be sought. But the adoption of this criterion rules out the 
use of one of the authorities on which Miss Bateson most relies, the 
Verneuil charters, for these charters, instead of providing for one 
general amercement, with certain exceptions, as can be found at 
Soissons® and Orleans,’ set forth a long schedule of offences with 
their appropriate penalties, which can be abstracted as follows : 


§ 5. Discord and affray between burgesses: for first offence a fine of 
12d., but if there were bloodshed, a fine of 109 sous; for second offence, 
a fine of 60 livres or loss of fist. 


* British Borough Charters, ch. xiv. * Domesday Book, i. 269 a 2. 
5 Ibid., 179 a 1. 


* Ordonnances des Rois de la Troisiéme Race, xi. 219. 
” Ibid., p. 227. The limits were 5 sous and 60 sous respectively. 
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§ 6. For discord and affray on days of pleas or markets, a fine of 
60d. of Mantes. 


§ 18. For assault on the pretor during pleas, a fine of 12d. 
§ 19. Neglect to answer pretor’s summons, a fine of 12d. 


§ 20. Assault in the presence of the pretor during pleas, a fine of 
60 livres or loss of fist. 


§ 21. Assault on a man in his own house, a like penalty. 
§ 22. Seizure of land or goods of another, fine 12d. 
§ 23. Seizure of roads or boundaries, a fine of 60 sous.® 


It is obvious that a nicely regulated scale of offences and 
penalties like the above is very different from the simple pro- 
vision limiting the amercement to a definite sum in all cases, with 
a few exceptions, and that in this point the Verneuil charters 
differ from the law of Breteuil. Similarly we shall decline to 
find traces of the influence of Breteuil in charters providing 
the shilling amercement for specified offences only, and not as 
a general rule, as Manchester, Salford, and Stockport.® 

(B) Miss Bateson gives a list of eighteen boroughs whose 
customs, whether by direct grant or otherwise, were based on 
the laws of Breteuil—Hereford, Rhuddlan, Shrewsbury, Nether- 
weare, Bideford, Drogheda (Meath), Drogheda (Louth), Rathmore, 
Ludlow, Dungarvan, Chipping Sodbury, Lichfield, Ellesmere, Bur- 
ford (Salop), Ruyton, Welshpool (with its derivative, Llanvyllin), 
and Preston. To these she adds eight suspected cases—Stratford- 
on-Avon, Trim, Kells (Meath), Duleek, Old Leighlin, Cashel, 
Kilmeaden, and Kilmaclenan—all of which lam prepared to accept. 

(c) Prior to 1216 there were seven boroughs whose charters, 
although they contained no reference to Breteuil, were never- 
theless influenced by the laws of that town, as is shown by their 
incorporation of a clause limiting the amercement to 12d. for all 
offences with certain exceptions—Pembroke, Swansea, Coventry, 
Okehampton, Haverfordwest, Frodsham, and Leek. At Bide- 
ford, where there was an express grant of the laws of Breteuil, 
the amercement was limited to 6d. for all offences, and the same 
limit is found at Bradninch and Lostwithiel, and therefore these 
two may be added to the former seven. 

When we examine the charters and custumals contained in 
the last two classes, we find ourselves hampered by the possibility 
that these documents may be of a patchwork nature : in fact, 
the first four clauses of the Preston custumal are verbally the 
same as the corresponding clauses in the Hereford charter of 
1215, and of them one clause is taken from the Oxford charter 
of 1156 and the others from the Dunwich charters. 

In vol. xv of this Review, pp. 754-7, Miss Bateson printed 


® Ordonnances des Rois de la Troisiéme Race, iv. 639-40 
* Tait, Medieval Manchester, pp. 79, 86, 89. 
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her reconstruction of the laws of Breteuil: let us print here 
a list of the short titles of each clause in her draft, adding 
to it the evidence that can be adduced for each clause, and 
differentiating this evidence into classes B and © (as above), and 
providing also further evidence showing where similar clauses 
are found in the charters of (p) the hundredal boroughs of 
Domesday, (E) other British boroughs, and (F) the towns of 
northern France.?° 
1. Rent of the burgage to be 12d 


B. c. D. E. F. 
Drogheda Swansea Cardiff Verneuil (i. 3) 
(Meath) Okehampton Tewkesbury Beaumont-en- 
Rathmore Frodsham Pontefract Argonne (1) 
Bideford Leek Swords Beaumont-sur- 
Stratford- Burton-on-Trent Oise (24) 
on-Avon Walsall Charot (7) 
Weils 
Ayr 
Kilkenny 
Kells (in Kilkenny) 
Inistioge 
2. Area of burgages.” 
B. ©. . E 


Preston Swansea Burton-on-Trent 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Drogheda (M.) 
3. Divided burgages.* 
B. Cc. 


E. F. 
Cardiff Verneuil (ii. 1) 
Tewkesbury 

Pontefract 


4, Admission of burgesses at court. 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Haverfordwest Pontefract Verneuil 
Hereford 
Bideford 


10 The evidence for the British examples of the clauses in the draft custumal are 
to be found either in Miss Bateson’s articles, or in the pages of my British Borough 
Charters, cited in footnotes, and I have added a few references to her Borough 
Customs for evidence which is not found elsewhere. Except those which contain 
specific grants of the laws of Breteuil, I have quoted no charters or custumals later 
than 1216: Miss Bateson refers to the charters to Carmarthen and Laugharne, which 
are both later than that date, and are copied from one of the Haverfordwest charters. 
The authorities for the French charters are given on pp. cvi and cvii of my book, and 
the figures in parentheses denote the particular clause that is quoted. 

1 British Borough Charters, 46-50. 2 Jbid., 51. 

3 Ibid., 102. 4 Ibid., 111. 
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5. No external pleas. 


B Cc D. E F 


Hereford Haverford- London Newcastle- § Verneuil (i. 3) 
west Cambridge upon-Tyne Amiens (1190, 34) 
Swansea Leicester Bury St. Ed- Rouen (1150, 6) 
Pembroke Oxford munds Lorris (1155, 8) 
Coventry Bristol Truro Beauvais (1183,16) 
Okehampton Bedford Cardiff Roye (21, 29) 
Lostwithiel Marlborough, Egremont Beaumont-en- 
&e. Eynsham, &c. Argonne (25), &c. 
6. Military expedition to return the same day.'® 
B. ©. D: E. F. 
Preston Haverfordwest Lorris (1155, 3) 
Swansea Sées (7) 
Pembroke Beaumont-en- 


Argonne (54), &c.2” 
7. No arrest if bail can be found.}§ 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Haverfordwest Kells (Kil- Verneuil (ii. 9) 
Welshpool Swansea kenny) _Lorris (1155, 16) 


Bourges (1181, 3) 
Poitiers (3), &c. 
8. Possession for year and day.}® 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Haverford- London ?° Newcastle- St. Omer (1128, 24) 
west Lincoln upon-Tyne Beauvais (1182, 17) 


Pembroke Nottingham Bury St. Chaumont (1182,10) 
Edmunds Noyon (1181, 13) 
Pontefract Rheims (5) 
Egremont Pontoise (11) 
Beaumont-en- 


Argonne (24) 

9. Freedom by year and day. 

B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Pembroke Lincoln Newcastle- _Lorris (1155, 8) 
Hereford ** Haverford- Nottingham upon-Tyne Roye (1183, 3) 
Ruyton west Dunwich Egremont Arras (39) 
Welshpool Braye (12) 


15 British Borough Charters, 115-21. 16 Ibid., 89. 

17 The Verneuil custom provides for the attendance of the burgesses when the 
king is actually serving, and it would seem that, so long as the king was present, 
there was no limit to the distance to which they were obliged to go: British Borough 
Charters, p. exi. 

18 Ibid., 140. 19 Tbid., 71. 

20 Borough Customs, ii. 89. %1 British Borough Charters, 103. 

™ The Hereford clause is taken from the Dunwich charter. 
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10. Building burgages.* 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Haverfordwest Egremont 
Hereford 


11. Dues on sales.”4 


B. C. D. E. F. 

Preston Pontefract | Beaumont-en- 
Whitby Argonne (10) 
Egremont Beaumont-sur- 
Eynsham Oise (25) 


Verneuil (ii. 34) 
12. Liberty to sell burgages.*5 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Bideford Swansea Leicester Newcastle- Etampes 
Rhuddlan Haverford- Dunwich upon-Tyne (1179, 1) 
Hereford ** west Northamp- Burford Beaumont-en- 

Leek ton 2? (Oxon) Argonne (2) 
Lostwithiel Torksey ? Wells 
Okehampton Cardiff 
Bradninch Egremont 
Eynsham, &c 
13. Kin’s pre-emption allowed.”8 
B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston London 2° Bury St. Edmunds 
Northampton?® Cardiff 
Lincoln 2° Tewkesbury 


14. Shilling amercement for assault without bloodshed. 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Verneuil 


15. Assault with bloodshed. Payment of leech fee. 


B. c. D. E. F. 
Preston Verneuil 
Laon 


16. (a) Purgation sola manu. 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Verneuil 


Other French charters allow purgation sola manu if the accuser 
has no witnesses, e.g. Lorris (32), Amiens (30), Beaumont-en- 
Argonne (15). 


* British Borough Charters, 50. *4 Jbid., 70. 
% Tbid., 64. 26 Borough Customs, ii. 90. 
7 Tbid., ii. 90-2, %8 British Borough Charters, 69. 


*° Borough Customs, ii. 61-3. 
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(b) Purgation tertia manu.®° 
B. Cc. D. : E. F. 
Preston Pontefract Verneuil 


17. (a) The amercement limited to 12d. for all offences, with 
specified exceptions.*4 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Pembroke 
Hereford Swansea 
Rhuddlan Coventry 
Drogheda (L.) Haverfordwest 
Frodsham 
Leek 
Okehampton 


(b) A like limitation to 6d. 


B. C. D. E. , F. 
Bideford Lostwithiel 
Bradninch 


18. Loss of fist for assault on reeve. 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Verneuil 


The Hereford custumal says that this penalty was abolished 
in that city during the reign of William I; but the Montgomery 
copy gives the name of Edward II instead of William I.” 

19. Delivery of debtor’s house to creditor. 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Verneuil 
20. Demolition of house for arrears of rent or debt unpaid. 
B. c. D. E. F. 
Preston 
21. No summons on market day. 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Verneuil 


At Nottingham, distraint, and at Etampes, arrest, were 
forbidden on market day. 
22. Burgess excused attendance on magistrate after sunset. 
B. ©. D. E. F. 


Preston Verneuil 
St. Quentin (16) 






%° British Borough Charters, 138. 


, 1 Ibid., 153. 
% Borough Customs, ii. 25. 


%8 British Borough Charters, 164. 
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23. Wife and children to succeed to chattels of intestate.*4 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Okehampton Cardiff 
Eynsham 


The clause in the Haverfordwest charter of 19 Edw. I (quoted 
by Miss Bateson) first appears in English charters about 1257. 
24. Liberty of marriage,* 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Okehampton _ Bristol Tewkesbury Laon (18) 
Lostwithiel Dunwich Kilkenny Bourges (8) 
Marlborough Caen 
Poitiers 


25. Limitation of lord’s credit.3* 
(a) Forty days. 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Preston Bradninch Egremont 
Kilkenny 
Kells (K.) 
(6) One quarter. 
B. C. D. E. F. 
Trim 3? Soissons, 
1081 (1) 
(c) Till security is given. 
B. C. D. E. F. 
Coventry 


26. Leave to take wood from forest.** This clause is so 
common that it is needless to give examples. 
27. Freedom from toll in lordship.®® 


B. C. D. E. F. 
Bideford Haverfordwest 


This is one of the commonest clauses in all British charters 
granted by mesne lords. 
28. A clause fixing multure.*° 


B. c. D. E. F. 
Preston Haverfordwest Egremont Beaumont-en- 
Elvet Argonne (6) 
29. Liberty of ovens.” 
B. C. D. E. F. 
Bideford Haverfordwest Newcastle-upon-Tyne Verneuil (i. 9) 
Cardiff 
Tewkesbury 
* Ibid., 74. 35 Jbid., 76. 
%* Ibid., 87. % Ibid., 235, 
% Ibid., 52. 3% Ibid., 191. 


4° Tbid., 96. “ Ibid., 96. 
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30. Liberty to take toll.” 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Preston Verneuil 


This liberty was implied in the grant of a market and must 
have been very common. 

To Miss Bateson’s thirty clauses there are two others that may 
be added with more evidence than many of those that she has 
included. 

31. The relief on sale or succession to a burgage is limited 
to 12d.* 


B. Cc. D. E. F. 
Bideford Okehampton Kells 
Hereford Lostwithiel 
Bradninch 
Haverfordwest 


32. From the Abbreviatio Placitorum “ we learn that at Lich- 
field it was successfully pleaded that by the law of Breteuil the 
assize mortis antecessoris could not be held in the city. 

The evidence for these thirty-two clauses will repay careful 
consideration : one (17) is proved to be Bretollian by the evidence 
of Domesday, and a second (32) by that of the Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum ; a third (6) is found only in those boroughs whose customs 
are avowedly based on the laws of Breteuil or contain the twelve- 
penny or sixpenny amercement; a fourth and a fifth (7, 31) 
would fall into the same class as the third but that they are also 
found at Kells (co. Kilkenny). Of the remainder, one (19) is 
found only at Verneuil, six and a half (14, 15, 16a, 18, 20, 21, 22) 
are found only at Preston or at Preston and Verneuil, leaving 
nineteen and a half which are common to two classes of boroughs ; 
on the one hand, those whose customs are either avowedly based 
on those of Breteuil or show indubitable signs of Bretollian 
influence, and, on the other hand, those whose charters do not 
contain the indubitable Bretollian clauses. It has been noticed 
that of these thirty-two clauses six and a half are found only at 
Preston or at Preston and Verneuil; it is hard to discover any 
reason why Miss Bateson should select these six as Bretollian 
rather than any of the other clauses in the Preston custumal 
which are not found elsewhere in England, e.g. clause 26, dealing 
with fires in kilns; 41,.penalties for coining; 45, excusing the 
burgess from a duel with a hired champion ; and 48, the captio 
per nasum. No. 45 can be paralleled at Etampes 1179 (29), 
Rouen 1150 (6), and Amiens 1190 (17). 

In dealing with the common clauses, that is, with those that 


* British Borough Charters, 176, ® Ibid., 76. 
** p. 102, quoted ante, xv. 315. 
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are common to Bretollian and non-Bretollian documents, what 
we have learnt of the patchwork character of many charters and 
custumals will save us from making two unwarranted assumptions. 
On the one hand, we shall avoid the assumption that because these 
clauses appear in Bretollian documents they are indubitable signs 
of Bretollian influence ; on the other hand, we shall be equally on 
our guard against the assumption that, because they are found 
in non-Bretollian documents, they are indubitable signs of non- 
Bretollian influence. And these warnings are the more necessary 
because Miss Bateson and her followers treat the shilling rent 
as indubitable evidence of Bretollian influence: certainly it is 
found in three of the nine charters granting the laws of Breteuil, 
in one of the suspected cases, and in four of the seven charters 
providing for the shilling amercement, and it is possible that 
the laws of Breteuil did provide for a shilling rent ; in passing 
it may be noted that at Bradninch and Lostwithiel the rent was 
sixpence, the same as the amercement. But we have eleven 
other charters, prior to 1216, providing for the shilling rent: at 
Newport (Isle of Wight) the rent was 12d., but the amercement 
was limited to 30d.; at Kilkenny and Kells the amercement for 
minor offences, such as offences against the assize of bread, was 
reduced to one shilling, because a moiety of the nominal penalty 
was pardoned to offenders ; similarly at Inistioge the nominal 
shilling was reduced to 6d. At Pontefract the amercement was 
fixed by a jury of twelve lawful men, and the other charters 
contain no evidence as to the amount of the amercements ; all 
the French examples of the shilling rent are coupled with long 
lists of fines, such as we have seen at Verneuil. So that the shilling 
rent is found in places where the general amercement is not fixed 
at 12d., and therefore it cannot be indubitable evidence of Bre- 
tollian influence, even at places where there may be specific 
offences for which the fine is a shilling. 

But although the evidence of the documents forbids any 
expression of an opinion as to the origin of the common clauses, 
there is one question which demands an answer, whether there 
is any reason why, when the various lords granted these common 
clauses, or any of them, to their boroughs in Class u, they should 
be considered to be acting under the influence of Breteuil, 
although, as it were by common consent, they omitted from their 
grant the three indubitable clauses. To put the question in 
a concrete form, our eighth clause, providing for the acquisition 
of a title to burgages by possession for a year and a day, is found 
in the London Libertas of Stephen’s reign: “ when it is found 
in any custumal, why should it be attributed to the influence of 
Breteuil rather than to that of London? And this question 

“© Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 674. 
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opens a far wider matter: what evidence is there of continental 
influence, other than the very slightest, on English municipal 
charters and customs ? 

I dealt very slightly with this question in the last supple- 
mental essay to my British Borough Charters, and there said 
that a comparison of contemporary charters from England and 
northern France ‘showed many resemblances and as many 
differences ’ ;4* but in this I was wrong. The differences far 
outnumber the resemblances, and it is surprising that the points 
of contact are so few. Most of the French charters contain many 
clauses detailing the punishments and fines for various offences ; 
let us omit such clauses from consideration and compile a short 
table showing the number of parallel clauses in a few important 
charters. 





Number which « can 
be paralleled in 
English charters. 


Total number 


Charter. of clauses. 


mim Wb es 52 
Tournai 1189 ; [ ; 30 
Rouen 1151-2 . ; ; 25 

= 1174-5. : : 6 
Roye 1183 ; ‘ . 55 
Soissons 1081 . ; : 20 
Mantes 1150 : : é 10 
St. Omer 1122 d , 7 21 
Lorris 1155 ; ; i 35 





OD et et et DD OT es OH 





The English charters are much shorter than those of France, 
but a similar table for some English charters shows almost the 
same results. 


Charter. » | Total clauses. | Parallel clauses. 


London 1131 . ‘ a 15 2 
Egremont c. 1202 . ; ce 30 11 
Lostwithiel 1190-1200 . of 12 

Newport (I. of W.) 1177-84. | 7 
Okehampton 1194-1243 . 17 | 
Pembroke 1154-89 18 | 
Winchester 1155-8 | 5 
Lincoln 1157 . . o | 5 
Oxford 6 


Evidently there were a few points of law which were common 
to the municipalities of England and northern France, and the 
most important of these are included in the common clauses 
enumerated above, but the peculiarities in both countries were 


46 pp. cv, Cvi. 
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very noticeable. Among the French peculiarities were the sworn 
commune, the private warfare of communes against the enemies 
of the communes, the allowance of the lex talionis, the destruction 
of an offender’s house, and the generality of trial by battle ; 
peculiar to England were freedom from toll throughout the king’s 
dominions, the power to make reprisals for toll illegally taken, 
the power to secure the attendance of non-burgesses at the 
borough court by distraining on their goods or on those of their 
neighbours, and the prohibition of trial by battle. Occasionally 
a French peculiarity appears in England: the punishment of an 
offender by the destruction of his house is found in the Cinque 
Ports and a few other places ; and on the other hand, Henry IT 
granted to his burgesses of Rouen freedom from toll throughout 
all his dominions on both sides of the sea ; but such exceptions 
are very few. As much emphasis must be laid on the differences 
as on the resemblances ; and if it be contended that the common 
clauses were borrowed by one country from the other, we are 
entitled to ask why the borrowing country was not equally 
affected by the peculiar customs of its exemplar. 

To this question there is one obvious answer: each nation 
worked out its own municipal ideas in its own way; and the 
special circumstances of each country account for the peculiarities. 
It has been argued elsewhere that the limited authority of the 
kings of France accounts for the fact that in the twelfth century 
none of them ever granted the privilege of freedom from toll 
throughout France to the burgesses of any town.” I have also 
argued that the existence of a strong borough court in England 
at which all the burgesses were justiciable prevented the adoption 
in this country of the sworn commune of France.** And similarly, 
the lack of a strong central authority in France will account for 
the grant to certain communes of the right to make war on their 
enemies,*® while, in England, those who infringed the charter of 
a borough were liable to be sued in the king’s court for a penalty 
of £10. And if comparison be made of the French and English 
peculiarities, it will be seen that the French charters allow the 
burgesses to avenge themselves in many cases where the English 
charters insist that the injured person shall appeal to the law 
courts : in this respect I would suggest that the English charters 
are more advanced than those of France. 

What, then, were the attractions of the law of Breteuil ? 
For it is noteworthy that seven charters—Drogheda (Meath), 
Rathmore, Kells (Meath), Trim, Duleek, Drogheda (Louth), and 
Shrewsbury—speak of the law of Breteuil in the singular. Let us 


” British Borough Charters, p. cxv. 

** The English Borough in the Twelfth Century, p. 57. 

* British Borough Charters, p. cxiv. ° Ibid., p. xxiii. 
VOL. XXX.—NO OXX. Uu 
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look at the clauses relating to the Limitation of Fines on pp. 153-9 
of my British Borough Charters; the London amercement was 
limited to a man’s were, 100s.; at Bristol and Dublin it was 
limited to 40s., at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Wearmouth to six 
ounces of silver, and at Eynsham to 10s.: surely, then, settlers 
would be attracted to towns where the amercement for all 
offences, with a few exceptions, was limited to 12d. 
ApotpHus BaLLaRD.* 





Tenred of Dover 


ln John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon i. 14 we read, according to 
the printed texts, the following statement: T'ewredus tamen noster, 
grammaticus scientia quam opinione potentior, etiam in sonis 
elementariis ampliorem numerum (than five) conuincebat. Si 
enim attendantur uocum-(ut ait) differentiae, septem sunt. The 
only hypothesis that I have ever come across as to the identity 
of this Teuredus is that of Valentin Rose, who suggested? that 
the person intended might be a certain Theodoridus of Brindisi, 
described as peritissimus litterarum in the preface prefixed by 
the Sicilian scholar Henricus or Euericus Aristippus (with whom 
Rose wished to identify John of Salisbury’s Graecus interpres *) 
to his translation of Plato’s Phaedo. 

The oldest manuscripts of the Metalogicon give in i. 14 not 
Teuredus but Tenredus, and the only known medieval author with 
a name which could be identified with this is, as Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson first pointed out to me, Theinredus of Dover, a writer 
on music, whose date is usually given * as 1371. This date, how- 
ever, rests solely on the authority of Pits, who, to judge from 
his own pages, knew no more of Theinred (or Thiuredus, as he 
spells him) than he found in Boston of Bury, in whose account 


the date of .its subject is missing. Boston’s words, as given by 
Bale,® are as follows : 


Thinredus monachus Doverie, in Cantia, composuit, 
De legitimis ordinibus musice, li. i. 
Pentacordorum et tetracordorum, li. iii. ‘ Quoniam musicorum ’. 
Atque alia plura. Claruit a.p. [the year is not supplied.] 


Only one manuscript of Theinred’s work is known to exist, which 


* It is with great regret that we hear of Mr. Ballard’s death on the 12th of last 
month.—Ep. H#.H.R. 

1 Hermes I. 380. 2 Metal. i. 5, iii. 5, iv. 2. 

* e.g. in the Dictionary of National Biography. * De Script., p. 310. 

° Index Brit. Script., ed. Poole and M. Bateson, p. 429. 
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is now in the Bodleian Library (Bodl. 842), written in a late 
fourteenth-century hand, and bearing the superscription : Alweredo 
cantuariensi Theinredus douerensis de legitimis ordinibus penta- 
chordorum et tetrachordorum. 

Dr. H. M. Bannister, than whom there is no greater authority 
on medieval musical manuscripts, has kindly inspected the 
Bodleian MS. at my request, and informs me that there is nothing 
either in the text or in the diagrams of the treatise inconsistent 
with a twelfth-century origin. He also points out that the 
manuscript is clearly the copy of an earlier one, the copyist 
having omitted to transcribe on fo. 19¥ the text of his exemplar 
(a mistake afterwards rectified by a corrector), and that the fact 
of the work being placed by the scribe before a treatise by Falco, 
who flourished c. 1230, is in favour of its being of an earlier 
date than this. 

We are thus free to conjecture a twelfth-century date for 
‘Theinredus’ if there should be other grounds for doing so, 
and we shall see that there are reasons not only for placing 
him in the twelfth century but for seeking him in a circle with 
which John of Salisbury was well acquainted. All we know of 
him is, we must observe, that his name was Theinred or Thinred, 
that he was a monk of Dover, and that he dedicated his work 
to a friend named Alfred, who was of Canterbury, and pre- 
sumably a monk of Canterbury. Now, in the first place, it 
would be strange indeed to find such Anglo-Saxon names in the 
fourteenth, or indeed after the middle of the twelfth century ; 
and in the second place, although the priory of Dover was a cell 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, the relations between the two 
houses were, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, anything 
but friendly. On the other hand, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, when Archbishop Theobald had just colonized the 
priory of Dover in 1139 with twelve monks from Christ Church 
under the sacrist Ascelin as prior, nothing would be more natural 
than for a Dover monk, himself a migrant from Christ Church, 
to be intimate with a monk who had remained in the mother 
house ; or than for both to be on friendly relations with John 
of Salisbury and Thomas Becket (to whom the Metalogicon is 
addressed). For both Thomas and John were members of 
Archbishop Theobald’s household, Thomas from about 1143 
onwards and John from 1150 or possibly earlier, and no doubt 
on those familiar terms with the Christ Church monks to which 
John’s Entheticus ad Policraticwum and other writings bear 
witness. Moreover, though John describes his friend Tenred 
as a grammarian and not as a musician, the observations which 
he quotes from him concern a department of grammar—that 
which we should nowadays call phonetics—which would be 

Uu2 
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especially interesting to a student of musical theory. It is 

thus, as it seems to me, quite possible that this Tenred was no 

other than the author of the first treatise in Bodl. MS. 842. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Plenum Parliamentum 


Some twenty years ago Maitland pointed out’ that a ‘ par- 
liamentum’ might still be described as ‘plenum’ after the 
specially summoned lords and generally-elected commons had 
been dismissed, and none remained at Westminster save the 
members of the council. The meaning of the phrase has continued 
to puzzle historians, while lawyers have boldly accepted it as 
a ‘term of art used to describe a true parliament ’, i.e. one on 
which could be based the legal fiction of a hereditary peerage.” 
‘ Parliament ’ could in the thirteenth century mean almost any 
kind of parley. In 1244 the sheriff of Northumberland was 
ordered to pay compensation to persons whose crops had been 
trodden down in the ‘ parliament’ between the English and 
Scottish kings ;* the ‘ parliaments ’ of the Inns of Court are of 
considerable antiquity, and Sir Robert Cotton thought that the 
word was first used of abbots’ chapters. During the latter half 
of the thirteenth century various adjectives were employed to 
distinguish parliaments of the realm. Matthew Paris writes of a 
‘parliamentum generalissimum ’ in 1246 and of a ‘ parliamentum 
magnum ’ in 1251 and 1257; and the Annals of Waverley use 
the latter expression of parliaments held in 1265, 1266, 1268, 1276, 
and 1278. Thomas Wykes speaks of a ‘parliamentum baronum’ 
in 1260, and the Annales Wintoniae of a ‘ parliamentum omnium 
magnatum ’ in 1270. The Patent Roll for 1275 has the phrase 
‘in primo generali parliamento nostro’, and the Parliament Roll 
for 1305 has ‘ generali parliamento tunc existente ’.® 

The curious circumstance is that amid this variety of adjectives 
‘plenum ’ does not appear, and it seems as though it were never 
used to distinguish one parliament from another. It occurs, 
apparently, only in the ablative case, in pleno parliamento, or 
later, when French supersedes Latin, en plein parlement ;* and 
it is used, not to distinguish one parliament from another, but 


1 Memoranda de Parliamento, Rolls Ser., pp. xxxv. ff. 2 Ante, p. 391 n. 

* Bain, Cal. of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. 1, Nos. 1647, 1651-2, 1658 ; 
the parliament appears really to have been between Alexander II of Scotland, and 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, as Henry III’s representative. 

* Cottoni Posthuma, 1672, p. 44. 5 Rot. Parl. i. 179 a. 

” 6 e.g. ibid., i. 25 a, 32 b, 78 a, 181 b, 214 a, 219b; ii. 566, 656, 67, 112, 126, 128, 
254, 311, 319; iii. 236-7. 
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the different kinds of session which every parliament held. 
A parliament was plenum when its various sections met in common 
session to hear the opening speech by the chancellor or other 
member of the council deputed for the purpose, when they met 
to report their grants of aid, or to hear the answers to their 
petitions, and when (in later days) the commons ‘ comparentes 
in pleno parliamento’ presented their Speaker-elect for royal 
confirmation ;’ and the modern counterpart of a ‘ plenum 
parliamentum ’ is seen when the commons, with the Speaker at 
their head, attend the opening of parliament in ‘the House of 
Lords ’, or are summoned thither to hear or to witness the royal 
assent to legislation. 

On such occasions parliament was ‘fuller’ than on others ; 
but it may be doubted whether ‘ full ’, in its usual sense, translates 
the meaning of the medieval plein or plenum, and there remains 
the difficulty of a ‘ parliamentum ’ which continued ‘ plenum ’ 
after all but councillors had gone. Possibly this is one of those 
cases in which we may be helped by the recollection that the Latin 
word seeks to express a French thought, and that ‘in pleno 
parliamento ’ is a translation of ‘en plein parlement’. Now, 
when a Frenchman uses the phrase ‘en plein air’, he means ‘ in 
the open air’; and there are reasons for suspecting that ‘en 
plein parlement ’ refers to the publicity of its proceedings rather 
than to the fullness of the attendance. Parliament, indeed, like 
other courts, had its ‘ plain’ as well as its private sessions ; in 
1492 a letter was addressed to Henry VII from ‘ your true and 
feithfull subjectes the lordes spirituels and temporels and your 
counseillours of your land of Ireland in playne parlement ther 
assembled ’ ;* the Star Chamber Act of 1487 directed the county 
justices to assess their amercements ‘ in playn sessions ’, and these 
‘ playn ’ sessions are in an Act of 1504 called ‘ opyn’ sessions.° 
Parliament might, like any other court, deliberate behind closed 
doors, and its committees or ‘ estates ’ habitually did so ; but its 
judgements and its acts were passed in open court, reddent 
iudicia in pleno parliamento ;*° and a court may be open whether 
it is full or not. 

In the time of Edward I it seems clear that the stress in 
‘plenum parliamentum’ was on the openness of the court 
rather than on the fullness of the assembly, quia de iure ostium 
parliamenti non debet claudi ;"* hence a ‘ parliamentum ’ can still 
be ‘ plenum ’ when only those who formed the ‘ curia ’ remained. 


7 e.g. ibid., vi. 278. 

§ Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Henry VII, i. 379. 

® See my Reign of Henry VII, ii. 56, 73. 

1° “Modus Tenendi Parliamentum ’, ap. Stubbs, Select Charters, 1900, p. 505. 
1 Ibid., p. 511. 
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But in time the parlement is swamped by the ‘ estates ’,” the 
political dominates the judicial aspect of parliament, and ‘ plenum’ 
comes to imply the presence of those who have flocked into 
the court which the Crown had opened. When in the reign of 
Henry V a version of the ‘ Modus Tenendi Parliamentum ’ was 
sent over to Dublin for the guidance of Irish viceroys, it included 
the maxim that ‘si contingat quod aliquis predictorum [sex] 
graduum, excepto rege, absens a parliamento fuerit et debite 
summonitus fuerit, nihilominus parliamentum iudicandum est 
esse plenum ’.* The presence, and still less the assent, of every 
‘gradus’ or ‘estate’ was never essential to the validity of 
parliamentary legislation, otherwise there could have been no 
statutes of provisors and praemunire, and no Elizabethan settle- 
ment of religion ; but there was clearly growing up a connexion 
in men’s minds between the presence of estates and the plenitude 
of parliament, and ultimately in the seventeenth century so 
learned a lawyer as Selden could ask, ‘how can it be said “in 
full parliament” when ‘the commons, one of the States, are 
absent ?’** The century, during which Spelman introduced 
the feudal system into England and Coke discovered Magna Carta, 
was also marked by the invention of a good deal of that early 
parliamentary history which the lawyers have made the law of 
the land. A. F. PoLiarp. 


The First Journal of Edward II’s Chamber 


Durine the reign of Edward II the king’s Chamber, from which 
the governmental departments had sprung, was reorganized It 
was from the Chamber that the Exchequer and Wardrobe had 
developed. Increase in business, a growing complexity in 
administration, and the removal of the officials from the personal 
relation in which they had stood to the king had separated the 
Exchequer from the immediate control or supervision of the 
king, and from the reign of Henry III the Wardrobe had become 
the ‘ special mouthpiece of the personal will of the king ’.2 One 


12 One of the chief causes of differentiation between English and French constitu- 
tional history is that parlement and états were amalgamated in England, but kept 
distinct in France. This amalgamation was Edward I’s real contribution to a ‘ model 
parliament ’. 

18 R. Steele, Proclamations, i. clxxxix. This version of the ‘Modus’, unlike the 
earlier English versions, uses ‘ status’ as equivalent to ‘gradus’; but it is worth 
noting that it says that the commons ‘ constant ex tribus gradibus, videlicet de pro- 
curatoribus clericorum, militibus libertatum et comitatuum, civibus et burgensibus ’. 
Ibid., p. exe. 

14 Selden, Judicature in Parliament, p. 158. 

1 Cf. Tout, The Place of Edward II in English History, pp. 168 f. 

* Tout, ‘The Chief Officers of the Wardrobe down to 1399,’ ante, xxiv (1909), 496. 
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of the aims of the barons during the reign of Edward II was to 
render the Wardrobe dependent upon and accountable to the 
Exchequer, a principle which was enforced in the Ordinances 
of 1311.8 Another organization was necessary to take the place 
of the Wardrobe in its financial relation to the king, who objected 
to having his private expenditure audited by the Exchequer 
and receiving his private revenue through that office. It is 
a noticeable tendency in English administrative history that, as 
one instrument or department was withdrawn from the direct 
and personal control of the king and became formalized, 
another grew up within, which took upon itself the more personal 
functions of the older instrument or department. This is illus- 
trated by the succession of seals—the great seal, the privy seal, 
the secret seal, the signet, and the griffin. It would seem as if the 
organization of the Chamber with definite sources of revenue 
assigned to it, with accounts of its own, a staff of clerks and 
officials, was designed with a somewhat similar purpose. It was 
to stand as an inner defence to the king against the barons who 
were assaulting the independence of the Wardrobe. The Chamber 
was to be an inner financial organization upon which the house- 
hold could depend when necessary. 

The first separate accounts of the reign are a number of 
accounts of Master James de Ispannia, the receiver of the 
issues of lands and manors assigned to the Chamber. The 
accounts of which evidence is preserved begin on 8 November 
1320 and run continuously until 24 May 1323, and they are 
enrolled on the Pipe Roll. These are, however, only concerned 
with one side of the revenue of the Chamber.* The completest 
accounts of the Chamber which remain are a series of Chamber 
Journals running continuously from 4 October 1322 to 23 March: 
1325,5 which contain the various receipts into the Chamber, 
both from the Chamber lands and from foreign sources, and an 
account of the daily expenditure of the Chamber. They were 
enrolled on the Pipe Roll in the reign of Edward III.* It was 
therefore after the king’s decisive victory at Boroughbridge that 
the Chamber is found with a complete organization and with full 
records, and it would seem as if he seized on the opportunity which 
the defeat of the barons afforded him to consolidate his position. 
But the importance of the date in the organization of the Chamber 
must not be exaggerated. It was in 1322 that the complete 
accounts commenced, but there are traces of a Chamber organiza- 
tion from the very beginnings of the reign. 


* Ordinances, §§ 4, 8, Statutes of the Realm, i. 158, 159. 

* Public Record Office, Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d. 

5 King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, nos. 379/7, 379/11, 379/17, 380/4. 
® Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41. 
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Of earlier date there exists but one account relating to the 
Chamber, and that has little connexion with Edward IT’s Chamber 
accounts. For the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh years of 
Henry ITI there is a portion of an account of the expenses of the 
queen’s Chamber,’ but it is concerned only with payments for cloth 
and other necessaries for the queen’s apartment. The accounts 
of the Household and Wardrobe are particularly numerous for 
the reign of Edward I,§ especially for the last decade, but not 
one of them relates to the Chamber as a distinct organization.® 
During the reign of Edward I, however, payments were entered 
on the Issue Roll of the Exchequer as being made in curia regis.1° 
There is no trace of organization, and the payments were prob- 
ably made to the king’s privy purse and no subsequent record 
of their expenditure made. Early in the reign of Edward II 
there is evidence of money being paid into the king’s Chamber 
from other sources than the Exchequer, and it is possible that 
already an immature organization was in being, though it was 
to develop considerably later on. As early as 23 November 
1312 we find a statement to the effect that the king had received 
in his Chamber from the keeper of the Templars’ manors in 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire forty marks from the issues of 
those manors," and subsequently the treasurer and barons of the 
Exchequer were informed that the king did not wish the keeper 
to account in the Exchequer for the issue, but he was to render 
the account into the Chamber and nowhere else.” Besides the 
revenue of lands which were in the king’s hands being assigned 
to the Chamber, payments from other sources were ordered to 
be made there. In 13i6 the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty 
of London were ordered to pay into the Chamber 400 marks of 
a fine levied from them for pulling down a wall near the Tower.” 

The year 1322 is, however, of great importance in the growth 
of the organization of the Chamber, and the first Chamber 
Journal which remains dates from 4 October 1322 to 5 March 
1323. Before this Chamber Journal can be considered, it is 
necessary to say something of the lands which were assigned to 
the Chamber. Though no accounts of the receiver of the issue 
of Chamber lands survive for before 8 November 1320, instances 
have been given above of lands, the revenue of which was 
ordered to be paid to the Chamber. Among the lands which 


” K. R. Accounts, 349/19. 

8 See Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, List of Exch. Accounts (1912), 
pp. 220-33. 

® Ibid. 10 See Issue Rolls for Edw. I, passim. 

uP. R. O., Ancient Correspondence, vol. xlv, no. 171. 

2K. R. Memoranda Roll, no. 87, m.27; L.T. R. Memoranda Roll, no. 84, Brev. 
dir. Pasch., m. 4d, 30 April 1314. 

*° Cal. of Letter-Books of the City of London, Letter-Book E, p. 102, 13 June 1316. 
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are found assigned to the Chamber were Holderness, the town 
of Rockingham, the manors of Gringele, Sheen, Byflet, Crokham, 
Istelworth, Brustwick, Chippenham, Langley, Chiltern Langley, 
Gravesend, Glatton, Thunderley, and the castle and town of 
Hadley.‘ The list is by no means complete, and further instances 
will be given later. The administration of these lands was the 
king’s in a special sense. They were withdrawn from the ordinary 
administration of Chancery and Exchequer. When the chapel 
of Beford in Holderness became vacant, the king informed the 
Chancellor that the advowson belonged to the king by lands 
assigned to his Chamber, and forbade him to give it to any one.’ 
The functions of the escheator, too, were superseded by the 
official of the Chamber. The lands of Medham, Polington, and 
Bellassise, and the goods and chattels on those lands which 
belonged to Sir Robert de Wynginton were taken into the 
king’s hands by Richard Squire, valet of the king’s Chamber, 
by commission of the privy seal.1® An inquest into the extent 
of the manor of Chiltern Langley was made before Humphrey 
de Walden on 3 May 1320,)7 and Nicholas de Passelawe, who 
held land there, certified that he had made fealty to Richard 
de Cokham, keeper of the lands assigned to the king’s Chamber, 
for the lands and tenements which he held there.'* The collectors 
of the tenth and eighth in Buckinghamshire were to be ordered 
by Exchequer seal not to levy the taxes from the tenants of the 
king’s manors of Langley Marsh and Chippenham, because the 
king wished to be answered for them in his Chamber.!® In the 
reign of Edward III a writ was issued to the official responsible 
for the Chamber lands to search the rolls and memoranda of the 
king’s Chamber for the previous reign, just as a similar order 
might be addressed to the Exchequer.?° 

To the receipts of the Chamber the crisis of the years 1321-2 
brought a large increase, and it would seem that the war of 
1322 had an important if not decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of its financial organization, and the bringing into account 
of the forfeited lands of the rebels of those years as a deliberate 
policy necessitated it. Immediately after the capture of Ledes 
Castle the lands of the defenders were seized into the king’s 
hands, and the issues were ordered to be paid into the Chamber. 
On 10 January 1322 the issues of the Isle of Axholm were ordered 


™ K. R. Accounts, 376/15. 

8 Chancery Warrants, File 132, no. 7441, 15 June 1326. 

16 Chancery Warrants, File 90, no. 3215. 17 Chancery Mise., Bundle 49, no. 2/27. 

** Ibid. : ‘Richard de Cokham gardien de fees assigne a la chambre nostre seigneur 
le Roi.’ 

** K. R. Mem. Roll, no. 93, m. 43d.; L. T. R. Mem. Roll, no. 90, Brev. dir. Trin., 
m. 9d. 20 Chancery Misc., Bundle 49, no. 2/27. 

** Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1319-27, p. 77, 4 November 1321. 
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to be answered for in the Chamber. In February the sheriffs 
throughout England were ordered to cause all the money that 
could be levied from the issues of the lands of the contrariants 
and their adherents and from their goods and chattels to 
be levied without delay and paid into the king’s Chamber ;* 
and the same month the keepers of the castles, lands, and goods 
of ninety-three rebels were likewise ordered to levy and pay 
into the Chamber the issues of the lands and goods in their 
charge.2* Later the sheriff of Stafford was ordered to take into 
the king’s hand all castles, manors, lands, and goods of the earl 
of Lancaster and answer for them at the Chamber.”® 

In considering the sources whence the Chamber derived its 
revenue it will be well to take the issues of the Chamber lands 
first, since they formed the most important and constant source, 
and since the accounts of the receiver for a certain period are 
separately enrolled. All the lands assigned to the Chamber 
did not, however, account to the receiver. Master James 
de Ispannia was the receiver of only a small portion of the lands 
assigned to the Chamber ; most of the bailiffs of those lands ac- 
counted directly to the Chamber. In the period from 8 November 
1320 to 7 July 1321, which the first account of the Pipe Roll 
covers, the receiver had a sum of £333 6s. 8d. from the bailiff of 
the manor of Cowick in Holderness and 40s. from the bailiff of 
Rockingham ; he also acknowledged 300 marks from Thomas 
de Useflete of money from the Chamber, the total receipts reach- 
ing £602. This was accounted in the king’s Chamber on 9 March 
1321.26 For the fifteenth regnal year the amount paid to the 
receiver was still smaller, though meanwhile the lands assigned 
to the Chamber had been greatly increased by the addition of 
lands forfeited by the rebel barons. The sum received that year 
was £459 9s. 6d., and was composed of £164 from the issues of 
the lands of Roger Damory, £140 from the lands of Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, 109s. 6d. from the issues of Rockingham, and 
£150 from various lands in the custody of Geoffrey Dode. Of 
this sum £300 was accounted in the Chamber by the hand of 
Roger de Northburgh, the keeper of the Wardrobe, and the 
residue was entered as owing,”’ and was added on to the receipts 
of the following year. Master James de Ispannia received 
£168 15s. 4d. in the sixteenth year, a sum made up of small 
payments from the bailiffs of the manors of Istelworth and 
Sheen, Northwold, Crokham, and the town of Rockingham, with 


* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, p. 47. 
*3 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 423, 22 February 1322. 
*4 Ibid., pp. 517-18, 12 February 1322. 

. > Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1319-27, p. 100, 5 March 1322. 


26 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d. 27 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d. 
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the unpaid balance of the previous year. The receipts made 
a total of £328 2s. 10d., £290 of which William de Langley, clerk 
of the king’s Chamber, received. Stephen Alard of Winchelsea 
received £28 in part payment of debt due to him for the repair 
of a ship. The remainder the receiver afterwards gave to 
William de Langley before the auditors.”* 

For at least a part of this last period there are the fuller 
accounts of the Chamber Journal to extend our knowledge of 
the receipts of the Chamber. The Journal of the Chamber from 
4 October 1322 to 5 March 1323 is the first of its kind, and although 
it does not display the activity of the Chamber in its completest 
form, it may be taken as a fair example and analysed. The 
Journal is the account of Thomas de Useflete, the controller, of 
William de Langley, the clerk of the king’s Chamber. The first 
portion is concerned with receipts. The first entries on the 
receipt side are certain payments from Thomas de Useflete, 
controller of the Chamber,?® a total of £259 7s. 9d. being thus 
obtained®° The total of the foreign receipts was £118 6s. 8d., 
and was composed of £25 from the farm of the manor of Temple 
Guyting, 50 marks, a fine for adhering to the contrariants of 
the king, and 60 marks received from Rees ap Griffith, keeper 
of the manor of Llandovery in Wales for the issues of that manor.™ 
In the next account the division of the receipts is more precise. 
First come the receipts of the issues of manors and then the 
foreign receipts. In this account the receipts between 20 July 
1323 and 15 April 1324 are acknowledged.’ In the revenue 
derived from lands the manor of Brustwick contributes a con- 
siderable amount. On 26 May it had furnished £300.% In the 
period covered by the second Chamber Journal two sums, one 
of £60 and the other of £350,354 were paid into the Chamber by 


.the bailiff of that manor. The bailiffs of Bagworth, Hathelseye 


and Carleton, Byflet, Thunderley, Henley, Chiltern Langley, 
Crokham, and other manors, and the constable of Tickhill also 
paid the issue of their bailiwicks into the Chamber, the total 
revenue from lands amounting to £689 6s. 8d.55 The chief item 


% Tbid. 


*® It would appear that the sum received from Thomas de Useflete was what had 
been received by him from the lands assigned to the Chamber. In this account the 
money is described as received by William de Langley ‘ auxi bien de sire Thomas de 
Useflete clerk de chambre le Roi auantdite come des autres foreins resceites’ (P. R. O., 
K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 1). In the next account the receipts are described as ‘ auxi bien 
des issues des manoirs come autres foreines resceites’ (P. R. O., K.R. Accounts, 379/11d). 

80 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 1; Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41. 

3 Ibid. 

% K. R. Accounts, 379/11. This appears to be a portion of K. R. Accounts, 379/17. 
The former contains the receipts and the latter the issues of the same period. 

33 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41. 


34 K. R. Accounts, 379/11. 8 Ibid. 
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in the foreign receipts, which totalled £728 11s. 04d., was an item 
of £600 paid into the Chamber by Anthorv ce Lucy from the 
property of Andrew de Harcla.2* The * revenue of the 
Chamber for that period was £1,417 17s. _d.37 Among the 
foreign receipts for the months April—July 1324 were £40 from 
the goods and chattels of rebels, and £14 of money of the bishop 
of Hereford, forfeited by him, found in the town of Ross.** For 
the eighteenth regnal year the number of foreign receipts was 
considerable, though the amount was small. The sheriff of 
York paid in 20 marks from the sale of wine, and the clerk of 
market and measures in the Isle of Wight paid £7 18s. 10d. 
out of the issues of his office. There were a number of payments 
from the sale of victuals at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of some from 
masters of the king’s ships from the freight of his ships, and the 
repayment of a number of loans made out of the Chamber.*® 
The average annual revenue of the Chamber from the issues of 
lands assigned thereto and from the foreign receipts was a little 
below £2,000.4° 

We have now to consider the issue of the Chamber. The 
payments made from the Chamber were especially concerned 
with the king’s private expenditure. The arrangement of the 
issue portion of the account was simple. The payments were 
entered daily, and when no payment was made on any day the 
fact was noted and recorded.“ The place of payment was also 
entered, and from these Chamber accounts a fairly accurate 
itinerary of the king could be compiled for the last years of the 
reign. Payments for work done in the park of Castle Bernard,” 
wages of the king’s sailors, of the porters of the royal Chamber,“ 
the carpenters,* plasterers, miners, and ditchers,4* were made 
out of the Chamber revenues. A sum amounting to more than 
£100 was paid for the repair of divers works in the manor of 
Faxflete.*7 Many of the sums paid were for entertainments and 
luxuries for the king. On 7 January 1323 a gift of 40s. was made 


86 K. R. Accounts, 379/11. 
37 Ibid.; Pipe Roll, no. 171, gives the following totals : 


£ se d. 
m.41 5 March 1323—29 September 1323 . - 1,681 10 0 
29 September 1323—15 April 1324 . - 1,311 4 44 
15 April 1324—29 September 1324 . . 350 5 6 
m. 41d. 29 September 1324—23 May 1325 . - 1,532 16 5 
38 K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 4. 
89 Ibid., fo. 25. 


4° See above, note 37. In the year 29 September 1325—29 September 1326 the 
revenue was £2,097 4s. 63d. (Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42). 
“1 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, 379/17, 380/4. 
# K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 1. 
43 Ibid., fo. 7. ‘ Tbid. 
. * K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 7, 10, 33. 4* Jbid., fo. 8, 9, 10. 
47 K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 9. 
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to three clerks playing interludes in the hall of Cowick before 
the king and Hugh le Despenser.** Payment was made to an 
oystermonger of Westminster for oysters for the king and Hugh.*® 
Various payments were made to clergy. Forty shillings were 
given to Dominicans from France by royal gift by the hands 
of Sir Richard de Ayremynne, keeper of the privy seal,®°° and 
a gift of 20 marks was made to Brother John de la More, prior 
of the Friars Preachers of London.™ Friars who brought the king 
news received 20s. as a gift. Thirty shillings was given to the 
king’s almoner for distribution amongst the poor for the soul 
of Sir Robert de Grendon, who died at the abbey of Tichfield 
and was buried there. A sum of £10 was paid to the two 
perpetual chaplains of Merewell for them to sing for the soul 
of Sir Roger de Felton for a whole year.*4 Various payments in 
the way of wages, expenses, and gifts were made to the officials 
of the household. A valet of the king’s Chamber received 10s. 
for his expenses going towards the household,*® the king’s drummer 
10s. as a gift,5* and the usher of the king’s Chamber a like amount.” 
Rees ap Griffith, a privy squire of the king’s Chamber, who 
brought to the Chamber £60, the issues of his bailiwick,** received 
£10 as a gift from the king.5® John Thewyt, bailiff of Brustwick 
in Holderness, who carried to the king a sum of £420, the issues 
of his bailiwick, received a gift of £20.6° There are frequent 
instances of payments made to or on behalf of Hugh le Despenser 
the son. A sum of 100s. was given from the Chamber to the 
keeper of Hugh’s great horses for his daily use in the discharge 
of his duty,“ and a like amount to his squire, who had been 
captured by the Scots, to purchase horses and harness. The 
page of Hugh’s chamber received a gift,** and the king’s hunts- 
man a sum of money for following Hugh by mountain and 
valley in hunt.** Sometimes the payments made from the 
Chamber had a direct administrative importance. Payments 
were made out of the Chamber on 17 August 1324 for the fee 
of the bearer of letters under the secret seal to the earl of Chester 
and Hugh le Despenser to Sherborne on 28 July.® Sir Giles 
de Beauchamp received 10 marks for his expenses in going to 
Wales.** In the sixteenth year of Edward II various men were 


48 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 5. 4° K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 48, 61. 
5° K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 5. 51 K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 2. 

® K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 35. 53 Jbid., fo. 66. 

* K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 65. 55 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 2. 

56 Ibid. 5? K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 5. 

58 He was keeper of Llandovery. See above. 

5° K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 5. 60 K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 41. 

* K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 2. % Jbid., fo. 4. 8 Tbid. 

** Ibid.; K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 3. 6° K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 30. 


86 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 3. 
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paid their expenses out of the Chamber for their pursuit of Robert 
Lewer,®’ who had rebelled against the king, or rather against 
Despenser.** A ship, for which £130 was paid and which was 
called the Cog le Despenser, was bought at Sandwich and paid 
for out of the Chamber.*® On one occasion money was advanced 
out of the Chamber even to the treasurer. On 6 March 1325 
50 marks were handed to Walter, bishop of Exeter, the treasurer, 
to pay to the Lord de Sully, who had come as a messenger from 
the king of France to the king of England.’° 

Payments made out of the Chamber were very frequently 
made by the king’s word of mouth,” and the frequency with 
which payments were entered in the Chamber Journals as par 
comand le Roi testifies to this fact.”7 Sometimes the place where 
the order is given is explicitly stated. A squire of the king’s 
Chamber from Gascony had 10 marks on 10 December 1324 of 
the king’s gift by order made in the bedchamber at Nottingham.” 
Orders for payment were also conveyed by various officials 
of the Chamber. John Harsik, a squire of the Chamber,” 
made these announcements on a large number of occasions.”® 
Peter Bernard, usher of the king’s Chamber,’* often conveyed 
these orders.””7 Payments were also made on the announcement 
of Sir John de Sturmy,” seneschal of the king’s Chamber,’® 
Thomas de Useflete,®° the controller of the Chamber,® and Oliver 
de Bordeaux,* a squire of the king’s Chamber.® 

In the financial procedure of the Chamber the use of the 
privy seal is of importance. This matter will be better stated 
after the relation of the Chamber to the Wardrobe has been 
considered. The Wardrobe and the Chamber were intimately 
connected. In the first place, sums of money were paid 
out of the Chamber to the Wardrobe for the king’s expenses. 


* Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41; K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 8. See ante, xxv (1910), 
p. 430. 

68 Chronicles of Edw. I and Edw. II, ii (Auct. Malm.), 272-3. 

6° K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 51. 70 Jbid., fo. 69. 

1 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41 ‘ diuersas expensas et liberaciones faciendas per 
preceptum ipsius Regis oretenus ut dicit.’ 

7% K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 1, 3, 4,5; K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 2; K. R. 
Accounts, 380/4, fo. 5. 

73 K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 41. 74 K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 2. 

7° K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 2, 3,4, 6; K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 2,5; K. R. 
Accounts, 380/4, fo. 12, 22, 28, 47, 67. 

76 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 5. 

7 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 4; K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo.4; K. R. Accounts, 
380/4. fo. 7, 27. 

78 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 3; K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 13, 14, 15, 22. 

79 K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 5. 80 Tbid., fo. 5, 6. 

81 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 41; K. R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 1. 

® K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 3; K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 44, 54. 

% K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 3 
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One of the first payments was that of 17 February 1322, 
when £300 was accounted to Roger de Northburgh, the 
keeper of the Wardrobe, who received it in the Chamber from 
Master James de Ispannia, receiver of the lands assigned to 
the Chamber.** On 16 March 1323, 80 marks were paid out 
of the Chamber to Sir Roger de Waltham, keeper of the Ward- 
robe, for the expenses of the household, and on 6 October of 
the same year a further sum of £100 was thus paid.®* A sum of 
£500 was paid to Sir Robert de Wodehouse, keeper of the Ward- 
robe, by the king’s order on 13 December 1323.8* It was between 
the dates 16 July and 12 September 1322, when the king was 
engaged on a Scottish expedition and therefore in need of large 
sums of money, that frequent and heavy payments were made 
by the hand of Sir Thomas de Useflete, clerk of the Chamber. 
By the king’s command £1,000 was paid into the Wardrobe at 
York on 16 July 1322. Then various sums were paid into the 
Wardrobe on the king’s journey to Scotland, £1,000 at Newcastle 
on 2 August, and another equal amount there on 4 August. 
At Welhouse on 11 August £2,000 was paid, at Creston on 
18 August £1,000, at Leech on 24 August £500, at Fenham 
on 4 September £500 and 6 September £500. On 12 September 
the king was again at Newcastle and received £3,460. The 
amount should have been £40 more, but that sum had been 
lost from one of the barrels. The total amount received in that 
period of a little under two months was £10,960.57 A depart- 
ment which could pay a sum of that magnitude into the Ward- 
robe in so short a period must have possessed considerable 
resources. 

In the second place, payments were made from the Wardrobe 
to the Chamber, though not with such frequency or in such large 
amounts as those made by the Chamber into the Wardrobe. 
Payments amounting to £5,000, which Anthony Pessaign had made 
to the king for the private expenses of his Chamber, were ordered 
on 29 December 1312 to be paid out of the Wardrobe.** This 
payment from the Wardrobe cannot be regarded as a payment 
to the Chamber in the same light as those which will be noted 
later. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the organization of 
the Chamber which is found in operation in the fourteenth and 
subsequent years of Edward II had been developed as early as 
1312, though some lands accounted to the Chamber as early 


* P. R. O., Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d. 

8° K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 7. See also Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 553, Liber 
Garderobe, Edw. IT, fo. 18b. 

8° K. R. Accounts, 379/17, fo. 10. 

8? Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 553, Liber Garderobe Edw. II, fo. 18b. See also Enrol- 
ments of Wardrobe Accounts, Exch. L. T. R., Roll no. 2, m. 20. 

8° K. R. Accounts, 375/8, fo. 7. 
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as that. On 27 February 1323 Thomas de Useflete, as clerk 
of the king’s Chamber, received £100 as a loan for the private 
business of the king in the Chamber, to be done by him.*® William 
de Langley, clerk of the Chamber, received 200 marks for the 
private business of the king on 11 November in that year.*° 
In the nineteenth year a payment of £100 was recorded as made 
to the king in his Chamber from the Wardrobe for his secret 
affairs,®! and in the last few weeks of his reign as king payments 
amounting to £345 were made to the king in his Chamber for 
similar purposes. ** 

The accounts of the Chamber follow those of the Wardrobe 
very closely, but there is this difference between them. Whereas 
the Wardrobe accounts, rolls, and books are written in Latin, 
those of the Chamber are invariably found in French, a fact 
which emphasizes their relation to the person of the king. The 
Chamber Journals breathe throughout a personal rather than 
an administrative note. The accounts of the Chamber were not 
rendered before the Exchequer, but before auditors assigned by 
the king. In Edward III’s reign Thomas de Useflete, who had 
been a clerk of the Chamber of Edward II, was ordered by 
Exchequer summons to account there. He had accounted for the 
time for which he was receiver of the Chamber before Richard de 
Wynferthing, who had been assigned on behalf of the king auditor 
of the accounts of his Chamber.®* Master James de Ispannia 
rendered his account as receiver of the lands assigned to the 
Chamber on 15 July 1325 before Robert de Holden, Richard 
de Wynferthing, and Richard de Ikene, auditors assigned by 
the king for the accounts of his Chamber, and before them he 
paid £11 2s. 10d. balance of his account to William de'Langley, 
clerk of the Chamber.** A payment was made by the view of 
Sir Richard de Wynferthing and Sir Richard de Ikene, auditors 
of the king’s Chamber,® and the same two auditors received 
a payment of 100s. of the king’s gift.% 

It was in the relation which existed between the Chamber 
and the Wardrobe that the use of the privy seal came in. In 
the accounts of the receiver of the Chamber lands it is stated 
that £300 was handed into the Chamber by Roger de Northburgh, 
the keeper of the Wardrobe, by letters patent of acquittance of 


89 Liber Garderobe Edw. II, fo. 137. 90 Tbid. 

* Enrolments of Wardrobe Accounts, Exch. L. T. R. Roll no. 2, m. 26 ‘ Et 
in denariis liberantibus Regi ad cameram suam pro secretis suis.’ 

%2 Enrolments of Wardrobe Accounts, Exch. L. T. R. Roll no. 2, m. 26. 

% Ancient Petition, no. 3991 ‘de quel temps le dit Thomas acounte deuant 
Richard Wynferthyng qui adonge estoit assigne depar le dit piere nostre seigneur le 
Roi auditour des accountes de sa chambre.’ 

*4 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d. 

®5 K. R. Accounts, 380/4, fo. 56. %6 Tbid., fo. 66. 
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the king by privy seal dated 17 February 1322,” and a sum 
of £20 was handed to William de Langley, clerk of the king’s 
Chamber by letters patent of the king by privy seal of 15 April 
1323.9 The payment the receiver made to Stephen Alard of 
Winchelsea for the repair of a certain ship was made by writ 
of privy seal.®® Receipts of money into the Chamber were also 
acknowledged by letters patent under the privy seal.1°° 

As the portion of the Chamber Journal !% printed here shows, 
the Chamber was the most personal organization of the king. 
It was the direct expression of his will. After 1322 it had a com- 
plete system and organization. It had a separate staff of officials, 
clerical and lay, who were constantly about the king and were 
his personal servants. It had independent sources of revenue 
and could subsidize the other departments of the household, 
which had become more closely associated with the adminis- 
trative departments and more formalized. It accounted before 
specially appointed auditors. In all directions its independence 
was considerable, and as an instrument of the royal will it was 
in a position to be of much service. 

JaMES Conway DavIEs. 


| Useflet 1 | 


Hune libellum liberauit hic Thomas de Usflete contrarotulator Willelmi 
de Langeleie nuper clerici camere Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi et 
receptoris denariorum ipsius Regis in eadem camera vj die Junij anno 
regni Regis Edwardi tercij post conquestum iiijto.? 


lan xvj°® 


La somme totale de deniers * resceuz en la chambre nostre seigneur le 
Roi par William de Langele clerk auxi bien de Sire Thomas de Useflet 
clerk de chambre le Roi auantdit come des autres foreins resceites del 
iiij iour Octobre lan du regne le Roi Edward filtz le Roi Edward xvje 
tanque le v iour de martz prochein siwant lan auantdit xvj¢ par queu 


%? Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d ‘ per litteras acquitancie ipsius Regis patentes de 
priuato sigillo.’ 

%8 Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d ‘ per litteras ipsius Regis de priuato sigillo.’ 

8° Pipe Roll, no. 171, m. 42d ‘ per breue de priuato sigillo.’ 

100 K, R. Accounts, 379/7, fo. 1 ‘ dount le dit William est chargez de la resceite per 
breue le Roi de priue seal.’ 

10 K, R. Accounts, 379/7. 

1 The name of Useflete, the controller of the Chamber, appears on the outside cover 
of the document, 

* This memorandum was inserted on the inside cover. 

8 Wherever a word occurs once in its extended form that form is used throughout. 
The most important and frequent instances are deniers, manoir, and auoir. 
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temps le dit Sire Thomas estoit Contreroulor le dit William cest assauoir 


L marks. 


Item le xiij¢ iour de Nouembre a Tuttebury resceu illoeqes de dit Sire 
Thomas xxiiij li. xix s. jd. 
Item le xvj¢ iour de Nouembre resceu de dit Sire Thomas par les meins 
Roger de mar liuerant les deniers a Euerwyk Lxij s. 


Le xx iour de Nouembre a Templehurst resceu du dit Sire Thomas par 
les meins Phelipot des armes xL li. 


Le xx iour Decembre a Euerwyk resceu du dit Sire Thomas par les meyns 
Sire William de Ayremyne CC marks. 


Le iiij iour de Janyuer a Couwyk resceuz de dit Sire Thomas par ses 
meyns propres liuerant les deniers xiiij li. xiij s. iiij d. 


Le queux deniers auantditz le dit William de Langele resceut le dit Sire 
Thomas par un endenture fait entre eux CCLix li. vij s. ix d. 


Item le dit William de Langele resceut des autres foreynes receites de 
diuers gentz lan et le temps auantditz come piert par ces parceles cest 
assauoir 


le xxv iour de Nouembre lan xvi auantdit a Euerwyk de ffrisount de 
monteclare fermer de manoir de Temple guytinge des issues du dit manoir 
dount le dit William est chargez de la resceite par breue le Roi du priue 
seal xxv li. 


Item le xxviij iour de Nouembre a Euerwyk resceu de Johan de Dalton 
pur un fyn qil fist a nostre seigneur le Roi pur ceo qil estoit aydant a les 
contrariantz nostre dit seigneur le Roi dount le dit William est chargez 
de la resceite par breue du priue seal L marks. 


manoir de Thlanendeuery en Gales des issues du dit manoir dount le 
dit William de Langele est charge par breue le Roi du priue seal de la 
resceite Lx li. 


La somme de cestes iij parceles Cxviij li. vi s. viij d. 


Issue de mesme les deniers lan et le temps auantditz Cest assauoir 


Le viij iour Doctobre lan presente xvj¢ a Chastel Bernard paie a Johan 
fiz Alein oue Johan de la More William de Castre Richard Borrey Johan 
Michel Hugh de Mordeun William Brid Wautier Phelip Robert Bernard 
Johan Hudde Wautier Knygth Phelipp Boldyngg Richard Warde Henri 
Bouer et Robert de Kenle pernant chescun de ces xv hommes fauchour 
de pre en le park du dit chastel pernant chescun iiij deniers le iour pur 


iours feriales acomptez paietz par les meyns Johan Hert parker du dit 
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chastel xxs. Item paiez a x diuers femmes del chastel Bernard cest 
assauoir fesauntz fein et collauntz fein ensemble en le park pernanz chescun 


vs. XXV S. 





le ix iour Doctobre le x iour Doctobre et le xj iour Doctobre illoeges rien 
en issue rien en issue. 


Item le xij iour Doctobre illoeqes paie a Johan fiz Alein Johan de la More 
William de Castre Richard Borrey Johan Michel Hugh de Mordeun William 
de Brid Wautier Phelip Robert Bernard Johan Hudde Wautier Knyght 
Phelipp Boldyngg Richard Warde Henri Bouer et Robert de Kenle per- 
nant chescun de ces xv hommes faucheors des preez ouerantz par comand 
le Roi en le dit park come auant pernant chescun le iour ferial iiij d. entre 
leix iour Doctobre et ceo iour de mesme le mois par ij iours ferials acomptez 
xs. Item paie a Johane Bate Emme Brid Alys Hayward Mold Vaderwyf 
Mold Pecok Johane de Stronde Emme Bernard de Polles pernant chescun 
de ces vij id. ob. chescun iour ferial pur lour loweres ouerantz en le dit 
park fesaunz et coillaunz ensemble fein par les ditz ij iours come les ditz 
fauchours xxjd. Item paie par comand le Roi ce iour a Richard de 
Mereworth vadlet de la Chambre le Roi pur diuers choses achatez a Noef 
Chastel sur Tyne en le mois de Septembre lan present cest assauoir paie 
a Adam de Stowes pur iiij fers pur pales iiij d. paie a William Wycenselby 
pur iiij fers pur pales vj d. paie a mesme celi pur iiij looks et xij cliefs pur 
fermer huis de diuers mesons a dit Chastel ge diuers vitailles sont mis 
de deinz ge vindrent de Neeth des parties Descoce xix d. paie au dit 
Richard de Mereworth pur vj flakes de verges achatez de mettre de souz 
les chars ge furent enuoiez a dit Neeth en Escoce pur vitailles del ost 
le Roi et sont ore couchez au dit Noef Chastel xij d. XV 8. ij d. 






Fissher vadlet de la Chambre le Roi pur un reys pur prendre pesshon 
v s. paie illoeqes a Johan de Flete pur iiij clewes et vj skeynes de fil de 
Cambre pur reis ij s. a dit Johan pur iij clewes de fil de Cambre pur reys 
v d. a mesme celi pur un reis de x teises iiij s. vj d. Item paie a Adam 
de Masham moigne de Ryuaux demorant au manoir le Roi de Hatheleseye 
pur li achater un habit de doun le Roi xL s. Lj s. xj d. 


le vj iour de Nouembre a Danecastre paie a Johan le Gurdeler pur j reys 
de ix teises iiij s. ix d. a dit Johan pur un chafuet vij d. a dit Johan pur 
un reis de xij teises vij s. vij d. a mesme celi pur viij lb. de sengle fil pur 
reis xvj d. a dit Johan pur un reis de xxx teises xj s. a mesme celi Johan 
pur un corde pur mesme ce reis vj d. a dit Johan pur x lb. de sengle fil 
pur reys xx d. paie a Johan de Donecastre pur un reys de xLiiij teises 
XV] 8. iiij d. a mesme celi pur iiij Ib. de fil de Cambre viij d. a meme celi 
pur un reys de xij teises iiij s. vj] d. a mesme celi pur un reis de x teises 
liij s. Lij s. xj d. 
Item le vij iour de Nouembre a Sendale paie a William Shirlyngg marin le 
Roi pur ces despenses vers lostel x s. paie a Sibille la femme monde Fissher 
pur ces despenses vers lostel de doun le Roi v s. paie a Andreu de Doun- 
mowe Carnauer le Roi de doun le Roi pur ces despenses vers lostel v s. 

XX S. 
xx2 
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Item le viij iour de Nouembre a Tuttebury paie a Adam Dauid pur xvj 
aunes de Drap pris chescune aune xvij d. a mesme celi pur xij aunes de 
drap medle de noir et de vermail pris chescune aune xvj d. achate pur 
faire ent coutepies pur les esquiers de la chambre le Roi xxxviij s. viij d. 
paie a Jak Despaigne vadlet de la Chambre le Roi pur ces despenses 
vers lostel x s. Item paie a Thomas Bower vadlet de la chambre le Roi 
de doun le Roi pur ces despenses vers lostel xx s. Lxviij s. viij d. 


Item le ix iour de Nouembre le x iour de Nouembre et le xj iour de Nouembre 


illoeges ces iours rien en issue Ces vj iours rien en issue. 


le xv iour de Nouembre illoeges paie a Johan Nakerer le Roi de doun le 
Roi nunciant Johan Harsik xx s. paie a Roger de Wodeham vadlet de la 
chambre le Roi ge porte lark le Roi de doun le Roi par comand v s. paie 
a Wille de Donstaple et Wille Fissher pages de la chambre le Roi pur eux 
achater de soudlers de doun le Roi par comand ix d. XXV 8. 1x d. 


le xvj iour de Nouembre a Weston sur Trente rien en issue 


Le xvij iour de Nouembre a Brigford empris Notyngham paie a mestre 
Hugh Cole Feure qauoit enporte au Roi diuers hathes pur Carpenters de 
doun le Roi par son comand par nunciacion Syme lawe L s. paie a William 


de Couedene ge porta au Roi present de doun le Roi par nunciacion Johan 
Harsik x s. Lxs. 


Le xviij iour de Nouembre a Gaynesbourgh paie a Symond Lespicer de 
Gaynesbourgh pur L polles de frene achatez de li par comand le Roi 
par Johan de Carleford pur skalftres et spreces pur Niefs iij s. x d. et 
pur cariage de mesme ceaux de bois tanque leawe de Trente v d. paie 
a Andreu Rosekyn pur ij auirons pur batz le Roi illoeges achatez xij d. 
v8. iij d. 
Le xix iour de Nouembre a Chastel de Thorne ce iour rien en issue 
Le xx iour de Nouembre illoeqes paie a x peschours de dit Thorne ge 
pescherent en la presence le Roi et pristrent grosses Luces grosses anguilles 
et autre pesshoun a grante plente de doun le Roi par les meyns monsire 
Johan Lesturmy xx s. paie illoeqges a Robyn Chaundeller vadlet de la 
Chambre le Roi pur Lx Ib. de cire achatez par le dit Robyn et le dit mon- 
sire Johan a Donecastre par comand le Roi pur faire ent Torches tortz 


priketz et chaundell pur seruir loustel monsire Hugh le Despenser le fiz 
pris chescune lb. vj d. xxx s. Ls. 


Le xxj iour de Nouembre a Euerwyk paie a Adam Fairman de Cawode 
pur un bat qil dona au Roi mesme come il passa par ewe par Cawode 
vers Eiierwyk de doun xx s. paie au dit Adam pur batillage et passage 
des grantz chiuaux le Roi passantz par diuers foitz a dit Cawode vers 
Euerwyk de doun le Roi v s. paie a Johan de Benteleye gardein des grantz 
chiuaux monsire Hugh le Despenser le fiz pur iornantz a Kelkefeld si 
qil mette sa diligence ge les diz chiuaux soient bien gardez de doun le 
Roi par nunciacion Piers Bernard c s. yj li. vs. 


Le xxij iour de Nouembre paie a William Gardiner pur eux peres achatez 
de lui pur moudre askernes et mandez au manoir de Couwyk xx d. paie 
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a William de Boghale pur ij autres peres pur moudre enuoiez a dit Couwyk 
xviij d. Item paie a monde quarell vadlet de la chambre le Roi pur 
diuerses choses achatez par le dit Monde par comandement le Roi cest 
assauoir pur ij barilz de piz pur niefs achatez a Hull x s. a dit Monde 
pur iii) barilz de tar pur niefs achatez illueqes pris de chescun baril v s. 
vj d. xxij s. paie au dit Monde pur j duzeme de rosine pur Niefs pris 
chescune dozeme v d. v s. paie au dit Monde pur v** cerkes pur reis ij s. 
vj d. a dit Monde pur batillage et portage des choses auantditz de Hull 
a Euerwyk vj d. xLiij s. ij d. 
Le xxiij iour de Nouembre illoeqes paie a Syme Lawe vadlet de la chambre 
comandement le Roi pur ascunes priuetez le Roi faire xL s.. Les queux 
deniers le dit Symme acompta ceo iour auoir paie les deniers auantditz 
a Robert Bere Tanner de Notyngham pur tanner L quirs des boefs et 
vaches pur faire ent herneis pur chiuaux charetters et autres diuers neces- 
saires ge le Roi voudra de ceo ordiner xL s. si ouel. Item paie a monsire 
Giles Beauchamp chiualier de la chambre le Roi de doun le Roi x martz 

viij li. xiij s. iiij d. 
Le xxiiij iour de Nouembre illueges paie a Huchoun le Despenser le fiz 
punez de doun le Roi pur li achater diuers necessaires par nunciacion 
Johan Harsyk cs. Item paie a Johan de Dalton pur ceo ge le dit Johan 
estoit en aidaunt a mestre Robert de Baudok a Ryuaux quant les Escoz 
feurent en le mois Doctobre lan present de doun le Roi en sa presence 
X mare paie a mestre Piers le plomer sergeaunt de la chambre le Roi de 
doun le Roi pur ses despenses vers lostel xx s. xij li. xiij s. iiij d. 


Item le xxv iour le xxvj iour et le xxvij iour de Nouembre illueges ces 
lij iours rien 4 

Le xxix iour de Nouembre illueqes paie a monsire Guiles Beauchamp 
de doun le Roi par son comandement pur ses despenses vers Gales 


x marks 


Le v iour de Decembre a Cowyk paie a Johan Burnet pur un bat achate 
de li en la presence le Roi quant il passa Deuerwyk vers Couwyk pur 
le kel dount Hugh Poit est mestre x s. paie a Andreu Rosekyn pur un 
haunger de xxx teises achate pur le dit kel iiij s. paie a frere Richard 
de Bliton aumoner le Roi pur pastre L poures femmes donant a ches- 
cune de eux pur un repast ij d. augmoigne le Roi viij s. iiij d. paie a 
Thebaud de Barton pur un kel plein de plastre de Paris de pois de xxx 
toneux de vin achatez par le dit Thebaus a Gaynesburgh pur reparailler les 
manoirs le Roi de Couwyk et Templehurst xL s. Lxij s. iiij d. 


Le vij iour de Decembre a Hatheleseye paie a William Brayn parker 
a Pounfruit de doun le Roi vj s. viij d. paie a frere Wautier de Mordon 
frere carme qe le Roi oiast souvent la messe le dit Wautier en la chapele 


de Templehurst de doun le Roi par les meyns Symme Lawe liuerant a lui 
les deniers xL s. 


* Down to this point the transcript of the journal has been complete; from now 
onwards only the most important portions of the journal will be given. 
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Item le xix iour de Decembre illueges paie a Jack Stillego vadlet ma 
dame la Royne ge porta lettres au Roi de ma dite dame de doun le Roi 
x 8. paie a Janekyn vadlet monsire Robert de Kendale ge porte lettres 
au Roi du dit monsire Robert ge Robert Lewer fu pris de doun le Roi 
xL s. paie a frere Richard de Bliton augmoner le Roi pur faire distri- 
bucioun pur lalme Robert le Barber monsire Hugh le Despenser le fiz 
qest a dieu comande par les mains Phelipot des armes xx s. paie a Reynald 
cordiwaner de Sneyth qe fist botes et bache pur le Roi de doun le Roi 
iij s. paie a mestre Johan Cole feurer le Roi pur feer et asser achatez 
par le dit Johan par comandement le Roi par diuers foiz et ceo iour les 
perceles moustrez au Roi mesme et paiez par comandement le Roi et en 
sa presence en la forge de Templehurst vij s. j d. iiij li. j d. 


hale esquier monsire Hugh le Despenser le fiz ge fust pris par les enemis 
Descoce de doun le Roi pur lui achater chiuaux et herneis c s. paie a Robert 
aillewra mariner le Roi du doun le Roi par nunciacion sire Thomas de 
Useflet xx s. 


Item le ij iour de Janyuer illueges paie a Jack de Cressing vadlet de la 
chambre le Roi de doun le Roi pur ses despenses vers lostel par nunciacion 
Johan Harsyk xx s. paie a Johan de Bolton portant lettres au Roi de 
North de monsire Antony de Lucy de doun le Roi par comandement 
XX 8. xLs. 


Item le v iour de Janyuer a Couwyk paie a Andreu Donemouth carnauner 


le Roi pernant garde as chiuaux carnauners pernant chescun iour pur 
ses gages ij d. par comandement le Roi Cest assauoir del xij iour de Sep- 
tembre tanque le xxviij iour de Decembre par cviij iours le primer iour 
et le darrein acomptez et ceo par nunciacion sire Thomas de Useflete 
XViij s. paie a Johan Cole feure le Roi de doun le Roi xL s. Lyiij s. 


Le vj iour de Janyuer illueges paie en la presence le Roi et monsire Hugh 
en la chapele le Roi de manoir de Couwyk a Robert de Horsele fiz mon- 
sire Roger de Horsele conestable le Roi du chastel de Baumburgh en 
partie de paiement de c mars ge le Roi est tenuz a dit monsire Roger 
pur la garde del dit chastel de Baumburgh del an xv° darrein passee et 
ceo fu la cause pur qei le dit monsire Roger fust ore paietz pur ceo qil 
mettroit sa bone diligence qe monsire Andreu de Hertcla contrariaunt 
au Roi feusse hastiuement pris cinquaunte mars L mars 


Le vij iour de Janyuer illueges paie a iiij clers de Sneyth iuantz entre- 
ludies en la sale de Couwyk deuant le Roi et monsire Hugh de doun le 
Roi par les mayns Harsik liuerant a eux les deniers xL s. paie a Piers 
Bernard hussher de la chambre le Roi de doun le Roi xx s. paie au Roi 
mesme pur iewer a dees iij s. Item paie a monsire Johan Lesturmy 
seneschal de la chambre le Roi et autres esquiers de la chambre mandez 
priuement es busoignes le Roi pur lor despenses sauntz autre mencion 
faire par comandement le Roi Lxxij s. vj li. xv s. 


Item le xiij® iour de Janyuer a Thorne paie a Andreu Rosekyn pur ses 
despenses vers lostel de doun le Roi xx s. paie a Johan de Waltham pur 
ij salmons ge le Roi prist de li a Thorne par le monsire James Daudele 
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paiant a li les deniers de doun le Roi paie a monsire William de la mote 
chiualier le Conte de Kent ge vint au Roi del dit Conte en priue message 
del doun le Roi par les mayns Johan Harsik liuerant a li les deniers cs. 


Item le xx iour de Janyuer ... paie a frere Johan ambriz et a son compaignon 
freres prechors de Fraunce de doun le Roi par les mayns sire Richard de 
Ayremynne portant le priue seal resceuiant les deniers xLs. 


de la chambre le Roi ge porta au Roi de sa baillie Lx li. de doun le Roi 
et en la presence le Roi x li. 


Le xiij iour de Feuerer illueqes paie a Laurentin piper ministral le Roi 
de doun le Roi xx s. paie a Monde Smyth ge fust ascun temps feure le 
Roi et ore est porter de Wyndesore de doun le Roi pur ses despenses 
vers lostel xx s. paie a Alis la fille Alice de Brunne ge vint de Euerwyk 
a Pounfruit oue ceruoise de present au Roi par sa mere de doun le Roi 
Vs. xLv. s. 


Item le ij iour de Martz paie a Sire Esmond de Ramesbury chaplein le 
Roi de doun le Roi par nunciacion sire Thomas de Useflete xL s. paie 
a frere Wautier iadis compaignon frere Richard de Bliton aumoigner le Roi 
de doun le Roi pur le achater un abit xx s. paie a Johan de Dalton ge porta 
noueles au Roi ge monsire Andreu de Ercla fust pris de doun le Roi xx s. 
iv li.) 
Gages des Mariners le Rot 
Paie a Johan de Bonyngbourghe mariner le Roi et mestre del noir kel 
od Moriz Brid Johan Bred et Adam Bolt ses trois compaignons mariners 
pernant chesqun de ces iiij iij d. checsun iour pur lor gages Cest assauoir 
del xxiij iour de Nouembre taunque le xxvij iour de mesme le mois par 
v iours le primer et le darrein acomptez x s. paie a dit Johan et a ses iij 
compaignons pernant chescun iij d. le iour come auant pur lor gages del 
xij iour de Decembre taunge le xxiiij iour mesme le mois par xiij iours 
le primer et le darrein iour acomptez a Euerwyk le xxvj iour de Decembre 
xiij s. paie a dit Johan et a ses iij compaignons pernantz come auant del 
xxv iour de Decembre taunge le xxj iour de Janyuer par xxviij iours le 
primer et le darrein iour acomptez a Culyngham mesme le iour xxviij s. 
paie au dit Johan et a ses trois compaignons pur lour gages del xxij iour 
de Janyuer tanque le iij iour de Feuerer par xiij iours le primer iour et le 
darrein acomptez a Newerk le dit iij iour xiij s. Lix s. 


Gages des portours.de la Chambre le Roi 


Paie a Richard plastrer de Kyngeston pernant chescun iour de feste et 
autre iij d. pur ces gages del viij iour de Nouembre tange le ix iour de 
Janyuer par Lxiij iours le primer iour et le darrein acomptez par queu 
temps il ad este tute foitz ouerant par la ou le Roi ad este a Couwik le 
dit ix iour de Janyuer xv s. ix d. Item paie a Richard Crabbe portour 
de la Chambre le Roi pernant auxi iij d. le iour par les ditz Lxiij iours 
ouerant tutefoitz par la ou le Roi ad este xv s. ix d.... Item a sire Piers 
de Pulford clerc de la Chambre le Roi esteant a Templehurst par comand 
le Roi sur lapparaillement et la fesure dune Nief appelle la Blithe de 
Westmonster dont William ponche serra mestre pur quele Nief faire et 
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apparaillement le dit sire piers ad paiez a diuers gentz par diuers foiz 
cest assauoir pur gages des carpenters des Niefs gages des feures ship 
bord merin sem Need clowes et autres necessaries achatez pur la dite 
Nief com piert par endenture fait entre le dit Sire Piers et William ponche 
des parceles des custages faites del xxix® iour de de (sic) Decembre lan 
present xvj@ tanque le xiij¢ iour de martz lan auantdit xvij li. xiij s. xij d. ob. 
xvij li. xiij s. vij d. ob. 



















Des queux xvij li. xiij s. vij d. ob. le dit piers ne resceut de William de 
Langele ge xiij li. vj s. viij d. Et si sont duwes a dit Piers de Pulford 
par acompte faite ouesqe li a Knaresbourgh le primer iour de marts lan 


present xvj¢@ iiij li. vj s. xj d. ob. 


Item le xij iour de Nouembre a Tuttebury liuere a Johan de Carleton 
clerk du priue seal le Roi enuoiez de Tuttebury es parties de Gales od 
gentz des armes et gentz a pee appursewere Robert Lewer contrariant 
le Roi daprest par comand le Roi sur acompte rendre xx li. Et le dit 
Johan acompta en la presence le Roi et monsire Hugh auoir paiez pur 
les gages des gentz auantnomez par acompte fait ouesqe le dit Johan 
a Couwyk le vj¢ iour de feuerer lan present xx li. viij s. x d. 








Deniers liuerez daprest et sur acompte rendre lan present xvj° 


Item le xxviij iour de Decembre a Euerwyk liuere a sire Geffrei de Edenham 
clere gardein des manoirs de Sandhall et Faxflet daprest sur acompte 
rendre pur achater estor et autres diuers necessaries appurtenanz les 
deniers pur bailler a dit Sire Geffrei xx li. 


Item liuere a Esmond quarell vadlet de la chambre le Roi a Euerwyk 
le xxviij iour de Nouembre lan present xvj® par les meins Janyn Bertel- 
mewe mariner le Roi portant a dit Esmond Deuerwyk a Hulle les deniers 
par comand le Roi pur puruiance des bledz faire es parties de Brustwyk 
en Holdernesse pur estorer les manoirs le Roi cest assauoir de Couwyk 
Hatheleseye et Templehurst daprest sur acompte rendre xx marks 


Item le xij iour de Nouembre a Tuttebury liuere a sire Richard de Wyr- 
cestre chaplein le Roi mande oue monsire Esmond frere le Roi Counte 
de Kent pur ces despenses faire de dit Tuttebury vers les parties de Gales 
daprest sur acompte rendre en la presence le Roi et de dit monsire Hughe 
pur seure le dit Robert Lewer xx li. 


























Item le xvj@ iour de Nouembre a Weston sur Trente liuere a Colle de 
Derby mande en Gales oues Lx hommes au pee chescun oue Atketon 
Bacynet et gauns de plate pur seure le dit Robert en la maner come auant 
est dit daprest sur acompte rendre par comandement le Roi x marks 


sees 








clere mande de dit Couwyk es parties de Cardoil en priue bosoigne le 
Roi pur prendre monsire Andreu de Ercla contrariant le Roi daprest sur 
acompte rendre . xx li. 
Le xxvij iour de ffeuerer a Knaresbourgh liuere a Wautier Bower de 
Saresbury pur puruiance des arks as mains faire pur garnesture du chastel 
Desturgoil en Gales ge est a monsire Hugh le Despenser le fiz daprest 
sur accompte par comand le Roi xL s. 
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The Passages of the Alps in 1518 


Ir seems well to reprint below the text of an exceedingly rare 
little French book by Jacques Signot, which bears the following 
long descriptive title : 


La totale et vraie description de tous les passaiges, lieux et destroictz, 
par lesquelz on peut passer et entrer des Gaules és Ytalies. Et signam- 
ment par oi passérent Hannibal, Julius Cesar, et les tres chrestiens, 
magnanimes, et tres puissans roys de France, Charlemaigne, Charles viii, 
Louys xii, et le trés illustre roy Frangois 4 présent regnant premier de 
ce nom. 


This is the first of several short treatises—the others refer to 
cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops—written by a 
certain Jacques Signot, of whom nothing is known save that 
(as he tells us himself in his text, under the fifth pass) he himself 
accompanied Charles VIII to Naples in 1494-5. It is the earliest 
known systematic account of the passes of the Alps (though 
including only those from France to Italy), was often utilized 
and summarized by later writers, and for very many years formed 
the chief source of the knowledge of the passes between France 
and Italy. 

I owe most of the following bibliographical details to my 
friend Monsieur Henry Duhamel of Grenoble. The first edition 
was published in 1507 at Paris by Eustache de Brie (small 8vo, 
28 leaves) as an appendix to the Cronique de Gennes avec la 
totale description de toute Ytallie; two later undated editions 
are known, one printed at Paris in small 8vo (48 leaves), and 
the other in 4to, by Michel Le Noir. It first appeared as a separate 
work at Paris in 1515, the publisher being Toussaint Denys, and 
then included 28 numbered pages and 12 unnumbered, all in 
small 4to—this edition was accompanied by a map of Italy (on 
which nine of the ten passes described are named, the ‘ Mont 
de Pragella’ or Col de Sestriéres being omitted).1 The second 
separate edition is dated 1517 (and contains the map), while two 
later issues, dated 1518 and 1520, have not the map; all these 
three editions were published at Paris by Toussaint Denys. 

In 1912 I ascertained that the British Museum possesses 
a copy of the 1518 edition, as well as copies of two (later) undated 


1 The text of the 1515 edition was reprinted at Grenoble in 1885 by Monsieur 
Maurice Merceron in vol. x of the Annuaire de la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné, 
who also there reproduced the Alpine portion of the map—the entire map is 
reproduced between pp. 393 and 394 of H. F. Delaborde’s work entitled L’ Expédition 
de Charles VIII en Italie (Paris, 1888). As the Grenoble reprint is practically 
inaccessible to English readers, we make no apology for reprinting the very little 
known text. 
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editions. But no copy of any edition was then to be found 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in the Cambridge University 
Library, or in the Library of the Royal Geographical Society. 
I bought my own copy of the 1518 edition in Paris in March 
1906 for 180 francs (700 francs was asked at that time for a copy 
of the Cronique de Gennes). The text printed below is that of 
the 1518 edition (which is practically identical with that of the 
1515 edition), the contractions having been extended. In this 
edition the ‘ Description’ fills 8 of the 40 8vo pages, all 
numbered on one side only. 


Sensuyt la totale et vraye description de tous les passaiges, lieux, et 
destroictz, par lesquelz on peult facilement entrer et passer des parties 
de Gaule que nous disons maintenant France és parties de Italie. Et 
signamment par ou jadiz passérent Hannibal, Julle César, Charlemaigne 
et le trés victorieux Roy Charles huitiesme. Et semblablement par oi 
passa derniérement avec toute son armée le trés puissant, trés prudent 
et magnanime Roy Loys douziésme de ce nom, que Dieu absoille, et le 
trés illustre Roy Frangois 4 présent regnant, premier de ce nom. 


Le PREMIER PASSAIGE 


Et premiérement pour aller desdictes parties de Gaule és Italies il 
y a plusieurs et divers chemins et passaiges tant par le pays de Savoye, 
du Daulphiné, Marquisat de Saluces, que semblablement du pays de Pro- 


vence, commengant dés la frontiére d’Allemaigne, et finissant 4 la riviére 
du Var, joignant et entrant en la mer ligustique, qui est la limite de la 
mer thyrrénée, environ une lieue par deca la cité de Nyce au bout de 
Provence. 

Et pour entrer par le pays de Savoye audict pays Dytalie il y a trois 
passaiges. 

Le premier passaige est par le mont Sainct Bernard, aultrement 
appellé le mont Jou.2 Apres l’on descend au val Daouste. 


Le Seconp PassaicE 


Le second passaige est par le val de Tharentaise, et de 14 on va passer 
au mont Jouvet2 Aprés on descend en la vallée Daouste, et se joingt le 
chemin avec le précédent en ladite cité Daouste. Et par 1a l’on dit que 
Hannibal entra audit pays de Italie quant il alla guerroier contre les 
Rommains. Et dure ladicte vallée environ quinze lieues, et jusques au 
lieu de Bar,‘ ou il y a ung merveilleux passaige, qu’on dit que ledit Hannibal 
feist faire, en rompant la montaigne 4 force d’engins, de feu, et de vin 
aigre, ainsi comme il est escript et insculpé contre le Roch dicelluy pas- 
saige. Et lappellent lon communément le Pas de Hannibal. Et dit on 
qu’il y perdit ung oeul par force de froidure. Combien que aucuns hys- 
toriographes dient que ledit Hannibal passa par le mont de Genesve,° 
et qu’il perdit l’oeil en ung marescaige auprés des Alpes au mont Apenniz 


£ The Great St. Bernard. 3’ The Little St. Bernard. 
* Fort Bard. 5 The Mont Genévre. 
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de Pérouse. Et environ demye lieve dela dudict passaige commence 
ledict pais Dytalie en ung pont qu’on dit qu’Octovien feist faire pour la 
vraye limite Dytalie. Lequel pont est faict et construict de merveil- 
leuses grosses pierres. Et maintenant on l’appelle le pont Sainct Martin. 
Aprés lon treuve Septime Viton. Et de la on va a la cité Divrée,’ 
Apmeron,® & Cavalla,® 4 Sancia,” & Sainct Germain,” a la cité de 
Verseil!* Et aprés on entre en la duché de Millan. 

La riviére de Cerf départ les Vercellois et les Millanois. Et vient 
ladicte riviere du costé de la montaigne de Couzoulle, prés Crévecueur," 
et passe & costé de Verseil, et puis entre & la riviére du Pau au-dessoubz 
de la Mote en Vercellois.5 Et de auprés du mont Sainct Bernard part 
la riviére du Rosne, c’est assavoir d’une montaigne qu’on appelle le Fourre 1® 
en Vallois. Et aprés s’en va passer dedens le lac de Lausanne et de Genesve 
par le pays de Savoye. Et & Lion par le Daulphiné, et puis en Avignon. 
Et aprés passe entre les pais de Provence et Languedoc, et s’en va tumber 
dedens la mer par deux grandz bras d’eaue, l’un va sur dextre devers 
Aiguemorte. Et l’autre bras dudict Rosne va sur main gauche devers 
le port de Bouc, prés lisle de Martinée.”” 


Le Tiers PAssaIcE 


Le tiers passaige est par le val Sainct Jehan de Morienne, qui s’en va 
au mont Senyz. Aprés on descent au lieu de la Ferriére et & la Nouvalaise. 
Et de 1a on va & la ville de Suse qui est une aultre entrée audict pais 
Dytalie. 

Et par ledict mont Senyz passa le roy Charlemaigne quant 4 la requeste 
du Pape Adrian il s’en alla en Italie pour faire la guerre 4 Desydere,'® 
roy des Lombars, qui lors estoit ennemi et persécuteur de la Saincte 
Eglise Rommaine. Lequel Desydere Charlemaigne assiégea & Pavie. 
Et puis le subjuga. .Et aprés s’en alla 4 Romme, oi il fut trés honorable- 
ment regeu par ledit pape Adrian qui estoit accompaigné de cent et liii 
prélatz. Lequel Adrian par le consentement de tout le clergié donna 
audict Charlemaigne de moult beaulx et grandz priviléges. Et entre 
les autres luy donna pouvoir et auctorité d’eslire le Pape et de ordonner 
du Sainct Siége Apostolique. Et avec ce luy donna la dignité de patrice 
et le constitua protecteur et défenseur général de l’Eglise. Ainsi qu'il 
est plus aplain escript et déclairé és sainctz decretz et croniques de 
France. 

Et depuis & la requeste du pape Léon, qui fut successeur dudit Adrian, 
ledict roy Charlemaigne retourna en Italie, et s’en alla 4 Romme, 14 ow 
il délivra ledict pape Léon de la captivité des Rommains. Lequel puis 
aprés le couronna et feist Empereur des Rommains, ainsi qu’il est plus au 
long escript esdicts sainctz decretz et croniques de France. 

Aultres passaiges qui sont par le Daulphiné, Marquisat de Saluces et 
pays de Provence. 


® Settimo Vittone. 7 Ivrea. 8 Vivarone. 

® Cavaglia. 1° Santhia. 4 San Germano. 

2 Vercelli. % The Cervo. 

14 The Col del Croso and Crevacuore. 18 Motta de Conti. 

16 The Furka Pass. 17 Martigues. 18 Desiderius or Didier. 
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Le rm PAssaIcEe 


Le mont de Genesve!® qui est en Briangonnois est le meilleur et le 
plus aisé passaige, mesmement pour la conduicte de l’artillerie. Et de 
tous les aultres n’y a celuy par lequel on la peust faire passer, fors seulle- 
ment par icelluy passaige. Et fault premiérement aller 4 Grenoble. 
Et en partant de 1a il y a troys chemins pour aller audict mont Genesve. 
Le premier se prent sur dextre qui va 4 Vif, au monastére de Cleremont 
en Triéves. Et de 14 on va passer par le mont de la Croix Haulte. Lequel 
lieu ou est posée icelle croix est inaccessible.4 Et dit on que ladicte 
croix a été apposée sur icelle montaigne miraculeusement. Aprés on 
descend en la ville Deyne,” et de 14 on va & Gap et & la Bastie nove # 
qui est 4 monsieur de Gap.* 

L’autre chemin, qui est le plus court environ d’une journée est plus 
commun. Et est de ladicte ville de Grenoble au port * de Jarrie, 4 Champs, 
& Lafrey, & Petit Chat, & Pierre Chastel, 4 La Mure, qui est 4 monsieur 
de Dunoys. Aprés on va passer au Pont Hault, 4 Chardeno, et 4 Beau- 
mont,”* qui est ung peu & costé, 4 Corp, & Sainct Eusebe, et 4 Sainct 
Bonnet en Champsaur, qui souloit estre duché et a présent ledict 
Champsaur n’est que simple chastellenie. Et & ung quart de lieue par 
dela le pont Sainct Bonnet il y a deux chemins. L’un se prent sur 
la main dextre qui va en Laye. Aprés on passe par le Col de Chauvet 27 
et de 14 on descend en la ville de Gap et va on en ladicte Bastie nove. Et 
Yaultre chemin se prent au dela dudict pont Sainct Bonnet sur gauche, 
qui va & Sainct Laurens du Croc. Aprés on passe le Col de Manse * et 
& La Rochette, et descend on 4 ladicte Bastie nove. Et est ledict chemin 
plus court que le précédent environ de deux lieues. Et de ladicte Bastie on 
va & Cheorges, et de 14 4 Embrum, qu’on dict estre la plus haulte cité du 
monde2® Aprés on va & Chasteau roux, & Sainct Clement, 4 Sainct Crespin. 
Et de 1a on va passer au Pertuiz roustin,5® & Sainct Martin de Querriéres 
et 4 Briangon. Et & une lieue par dela est le mont Genesve. 

Encoires il y a ung aultre chemin qui se prent sur main gauche au 
partir de la ville de Grenoble, qui est plus court que les précédents de 
une journée, combien qu’il est fort difficille. Et passe l’on par Malle Val.34 
Et premiérement l’on treuve Vezilles,3* aprés Le Chilingue,* le Bourg 
dei Sainct Lout,*4 le Villart Daraines** Et de la on va passer au Col de 


19 The Mont Genévre. 20 Monestier de Clermont. 

21 Here Signot confounds the pass of the Croix Haute (3,829 ft.) with the remarkable 
peak of the Mont Aiguille or Montagne Inaccessible (6,880 ft.), on which in 1492 
Antoine de Ville, seigneur de Domjulien et de Beaupré, had planted a cross; see my 
work entitled Josias Simler et les Origines de V Alpinisme jusqu’en 1600, Grenoble, 1904, 
p. 14°. 


22 Veynes. 3 La Batie-Neuve. *4 The bishop of that see. 
25 Ford. 26 St. Laurent de Beaumont. 
27 Now called Col Bayard (4,088 ft.). 28 4,160 ft. 


2° It is really but 2,854 ft. above sea-level. 

30 The defile of the Pertuis Rostan. 

31 The gorge of Malaval, leading up to the Col du Lautaret. 

82 Vizille. 33 Sechilienne. 

34 Bourg d’Oisans, of which the church is dedicated to St. Laurence. 

36 Villard d’Aréne, no mention being made of La Grave, which in old documents 
is, however, named ‘ Arenae inferiores ’. 
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Lauteret.%* Aprés est le monastére de Briangon,*” et comme dict est 
ledit mont de Genesve est & une lieue par dela, 

Du mont de Genesve partent deux riviéres de deux fontaines qui 
sont au plus prés l'une de l’autre, dont les bonnes gens du pais dient 
que c’est Dure** et la Durance, dont Pune tire en Piémont, et l’autre 
en Provence. La Dure va & Suze en Piémont, et passe prés de la ville 
Davillaine *® et au-dessoubs de Rivolle,*° et aprés la cité de Thurin elle 
tumbe dedens la riviére du Pau. Et la Durance vient du costé de Daul- 
phiné, et vient passer 4 Briangon, et & costé Dembrun, et 4 Cisteron“ en 
Provence. Aprés elle tombe dedens le Rosne prés Avignon. 


Le v PASSAIGE 


A la descente dudict mont de Genesve l’on treuve le lieu de Sezanne.* 
Et au partir de 1a il y a deux chemins pour entrer au pais Dytalie. Le 
premier est sur dextre qui va passer par le mont de Pragella,® et de 1a 
a Mantulles,“ qui est la derniére place de Daulphiné devers iceluy costé. 
Aprés on entre par le val de la Pérouse en Piémont. 

L’autre chemin est dudict lieu de Sezanne 4 Oux, 4 Salla Bertain,® 
et & Essille.“* Et 1a on laissa en garde l’artillerie du roy Charles viii au 
retour de son voyaige de Naples. Aprés est le lieu de Chaumont,* et 
& ung demy quart de lieue par dela est l’entrée du pais de Piémont sur 
ung petit ruisseau qu’on appelle la Graviére,* qui vient du Col de Fenestre. 
Et & une lieue par dela est ladicte ville de Suze. Par ce dernier passaige 
du mont Genesve passa le roy Charles viii de ce nom, quant il alla aux 
Italies pour la conqueste et recouvrement de son Royaulme de Naples 
et Sécille. Lequel feist. Et aprés ladicte conqueste et que ledict roy 
s’en retournoit par deca il obtint une trés glorieuse victoire 4 l’encontre 
des Vénitiens et leurs aliéz auprés de Fournouve *® sur la riviére de Tharo °° 
en Permasenne *, En quoy faisant il rompit la puissance des Vénitiens 
et de leurs aliéz, lesquelz 4 la vérité dire estoient bien six contre ung 
Frangois. Dont lhonneur et la victoire (graces & Dieu) demoura au roy, 
lequel n’y perdit environ sinon six vingtz hommes des siens : et au regard 
des ennemis il y en demoura de cing & six milles mors sur le champ par 
la relation mesmes et raport desdicts ennemis. Entre lesquelz y furent 
tuéz le seigneur Radulpho de Gouze,™ oncle du marquis de Mantoue, et 
xiiii aultres capitaines et conducteurs de larmée desdicts Vénitiens. 
Et ce fait ledict seigneur s’en retourna victorieux en France. Et repassa 
par ledict mont de Genesve. 

De ladicte victoire par les lettres et diligence de Jacques Signot, com- 
positeur de cette présente description, furent advertiz les gens du roy 
qui estoient demouréz audict royaulme de Naples. Et de long temps 
aprés n’eurent aucunes nouvelles dudict seigneur, fors que par le moyen 
des lettres dudict Signot lequel estoit demouré en la terre du duc de 


36 6,808 ft. 37 Le Monestier de Briangon. 3° The Dora. 
3® Avigliana. 4° Rivoli. ‘1 Sisteron. 
*® Césanne. “8 The Col de Sestriéres. ‘* Mentoulles. 
4° Salbertrand. 46 Exilles. “7 Chiomonte. 
48 The Gravére. 4° Fornovo. 5° The Taro. 
5t In Parmesan territory. 52 Gonzaga. 
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Ferrare pour advertir ledict seigneur du faict de ses ennemis, comme 
il feist par deux fois. La premiére fois fut 4 Pontelonguo™® par dela 
Brassello, et ’aultre ung jour avant la bataille. Et furent adresséz les 
messagiers 4 Monsieur de Piennes * pour en advertir ledict seigneur. 


Le SrxresME PASSAIGE 


Il y a encoires au dela de Embrum environ trois lieues une petite 
ville qui est & monsieur de Embrum,® qu’on appelle Guillestre. Ung aultre 
passaige, car il y a deux chemins pour aller en Italie. L’un se prent 
sur gouche, qui va par le val de Queyras, et au long de la combe du Vayer * 
14 ow il fault passer quinze ponts en moins de cing lieues. Et trouvent 
on premiérement le Chasteau de Queyras, et 4 ung quart de lieue par 
dela y a encoires deux aultres chemins. L’un va sur dextre au lieu 
Daguilles et & Sainct Véran. Et puis on passe par le Col de Laignel,*’ 
et va on au Chasteau Darlesin,®* qui est la derniére place de Daulphiné. 
Et de la on entre au marquisat de Saluces par le val de Varaite, ou par 
le val de Mayre,®® qui est une aultre entrée au pais de Italie.®° 

Puis naguéres la manne est tumbée en ladicte valée de Queyras, la- 
quelle on disoit estre semblable et en la fagon et maniére que estoit celle 
que Dieu envoya aux enfans Disrael au désert, si comme il est escript 
au xvi chapitre de Exode. 

Encoires il y a ung aultre chemin qui se prent sur main gauche par 
dela ledict Chasteau de Queyras, qui va au lieu de Abriés en Aristolas.™ 
Aprés on monte incontinent au Col de la Croix. Et 4 la descente on entre 
au val de Luserne audit pais de Piemont. 


LE vit PAssAIGE 


Entre lesditz deux derniers passaiges il y a un nouveau passaige bien 
merveilleux pour entrer au pais Dytalie. C’est assavoir par ung pertuiz 
qu’on a faict 4 costé et joignant le mont Vissol par une montaigne qu’on 
a percée tout oultre, puis xiiii ans en ga. Et dure environ ung traict 
d’arbalestre ledit pertuiz. Et aprés on descent par le val du Pau au mar- 
quisat de Saluces en Piémont. Et prent on le chemin pour aller audit 
pertuiz au dessus par ung lieu nommé le lieu Daristolas sur dextre. Et 
comme dit est ledict passaige est tout joignant du mont Viros, qu’on dit 
estre la plus haulte montaigne de Italie. Et de la part la riviére du Po, 


53 Pontelongo. 


5¢ Louis de Hallwin, seigneur de Piennes, a trusted counsellor of Charles VIII, 
and his envoy to the Italians after the battle of Fornovo; he is mentioned several 
times by Philippe de Commynes. 

55 The archbishop of Embrun. 

5¢ The village of Le Veyer is a little below Chateau Queyras and gives its name to 
this bit of the Guil valley. 

5? The Colle dell’ Agnello or Col de l’ Agnel. 58 Chateau Dauphin. 

5® Maira, to which the Col della Bicocca (7,510 ft.) leads over from Chateau 
Dauphin. 5 

°° From Guillestre, by way of the Col de Vars (6,939 ft.) and the Col de Mary or 
Maurin (8,708 ft.). 

* Ristolas, a hamlet higher up the Guil valley than Abriés. 


* Monte Viso (12,609 ft.), the pass of the Traversette being 9,679 ft., and the mouth 
of the tunnel 115 ft. lower. 
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qui passe par le millieu de Lombardie. Et aprés s’en va tumber par 
trois grans bras d’eaue qui passent en Ferrare dedens le gouffle de Venise, 
qui est la mer Adriatique, entre la cité de Raveane et de Chirge,® distant 
environ d’une journée de Venise. 






































LE vu PAssaIGE 


Item il y a encoires ung aultre passaige pour entrer audit pais Dytalie. 
C’est assavoir par le Col de Largentiére, qui est en la terre nove de la 
conté de Nyce qui souloit estre du pais de Provence.“ Et fut baillée 
en gaige pour certaine somme d’argent qu’on dit de Ix mille escuz au 
conte Vert pour lors comte de Savoye.® 

Pour aller audit col de Largentiére ceulx qui viennent du costé de 
Guienne, Languedoc et Avignon, fault qu’ilz prennent leur chemin 
Davignon & Carpentras, au Bois, au Col de Perche,® au val de Pierre, 
& Taillart,*® & la Bréouille 7° en Provence. Aprés il faut passer le Pas 
de Lozet™ qui est un merveilleux passaige. Et entre l’on au val de 
Mont,” & Méolans, 4 Bersellonne,* & Jaussier, & Meyronnes, 4 Larche, 
et & une lieue par dela est ledit mont au Col de Largentiére. 

Aussi au dela de Embrun audict lieu de Guillestre lon peult bien 
prendre ung aultre chemin sur le dextre par le Col de Vare.* Et aprés 
lon descend en ladicte valée de Mont & Sainct Pol,”* et de 1a on va audit 
lieu de Meyronnes, de Larche, et ledict Col de Largentiére est aprés. 

Et & la descente de la montaigne du Col de Largentiére commence 
le val Esturanne * au lieu de Bresies.”” Aprés l’on trouve les lieus de 
Pierre Porc,”* le Sambuc,’® Vanay,®® De mont,*! qui est au seigneur de 
Cental,®* subject du Roy & cause de sa conté de Provence. Et par la 
il y a une aultre entrée au pays de Italie en Piémont. Et pour aller en 
la riviére de Gennes aprés ladicte ville De mont lon prent le chemin 
sur dextre 4 la ville de Conny, et de 14 l’on va & la Marguerite, au Mont 
Denys,** au marquisat de Céve * qui est au duc Dorléans. Et de la 
on va au marquisat de Final * dont le marquiz est subject de Monsieur 
& cause de deux places qu’il tient de luy, c’est assavoir Salisay ®* et Muria- 
lette 8? ; ou ung pou l’on laisse sur niain dextre ledict marquisat de Final 
et va l’on le grant chemin de Savonne qui se prend de ladicte ville de 
Céve 4 Millesime * et Le Carquevene ® et a la Cita qui est la maison 
du Carret,®® mais elle est en la main du seigneur * du marquis de Mont- 
ferrat et ladicte cité de Savonne est & sept milles par dela. 






® Chioggia. 
* The Ubaye valley finally became part of the county of Nice in 1388. 
*S Amadeus VI, who reigned from 1343 to 1383. 
* Le Buis. * Berche or Perty. 88 Orpierre. 8* Tallard. 
7° La Bréole. 7 Lauzet. 7 The upper Ubaye valley. 
% Barcelonnette, or the little Barcelona, refounded in 1231 by Raymond 
Berenger IV, count of Provence and Barcelona. 









™ Vars. 6 St. Paul. 76 Stura. 7 Berzesio. 78 Pietraporzio. 
7® Sambuco. *° Vinadio. %: Demonte. ® Centallo. 

83 Mondovi. 84 Ceva. 85 Finale. 86 Saliceto. 

8? Murialdo. 88 Millesimo. 8® Carcare. 


°° ? Caretto or Cairo, both on the high road qver the Colle d’Altare to Savona. 
* The Emperor. 
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La Riviere Desture part dudit Col de Largentiére et s’en va entrer 
dedens le Tanne * au dessoubz de la ville de Queyras * en la comté 
Dast.% Et puis passe joignant la cité Dast. Et aprés s’en va par le 
meillieu Dalexandrie,* depuis s’en va tomber dedens le Po, auprés de 
Bessiqnana ** en,la duché de Millan. 


Le NEUFVIESME PASSAIGE 


Le pénultiéme passaige pour entrer par les pais du roy de France és 
Italies est par la riviére du Var en Provence & une lieue prés de la cité 
de Nyce sur la mer. Et audict Var selon la description de Blondus et 
de plusieurs aultres hystoriographes ce commence le pays de Italie et se 
départ en deux chemins. L’un va sur la main dextre, et au long de la 
mer et de la Riviére de Gennes qui commence prés Nyee et Villefranche 
qui sont & Monsieur de Savoye de montjugo.” Aprés l’on trouve la 
Tarbie,®* Mentin,®® Vintmille,°° Sainct Remol,! Taige,? Albingue,!% 
Porto Morise,™ le Val, Dunnville, Final, Noli, le port cité de Vay,)™ la 
cité de Savonne, Sextrideponant,?” Veultri,2® Sainct Pierre Darnnes 1% 
et la cité de Gennes est aprés.4° 

Jullius César au retour qu’il feist des Gaules et de la Grand Bretaigne, 
lesquelz ou la pluspart il reduist & l’obéissance des Rommains, retourna 
en Italie par ledit chemin de riviére de Gennes. Et auprés de ladicte 
Tarbie il feist faire ung bel Arc Triumphal de grosses pierres, et une 
haulte tour qui encoires y est en signe de victoire et de perpétuelle mé- 
moire que: ledit César avoit passé par la, et aussi que tous les allans et 
venans par ce chemin le peussent veoir. 


Le DrxtesMe PASSAIGE 


Le dernier passaige se prent au partier de ladicte ville de Nyce sur 
main gauche, qui va passer par le mont du Col de Tende, dont le comte 
est subject au Roy & cause de sa comté de Provence. Et trouvent l’on 
aprés Nyce la Sarenne,™ Lespel,"* Saourges."* Et de 1a l’on va & Tende, 
et y a des mauvais et pervers chemins, tellement que 4 peine les asnes 
et muletz qui portent le sel de la gabelle de Nyce y peuvent passer. 

A la descente dudict Col de Tende commence le plain pays au lieu 


* The Tanaro. 3 Cherasco. *4 Asti. 

*5 Alessandria. °° Bassignana. 

*? These two words are very puzzling, unless they simply mean that they are 
included in the domains (‘sous le joug’) of the house of Savoy. They may possibly 
have something to do with the undoubted fact that in 1501 the heiress of the county 
of Tenda was married to René, the Great Bastard of Savoy, who was slain at the battle 
of Pavia in 1525. ‘Subjugo’ might then be explainéd a3 meaning around the pass 
(the Col de Tenda), so that in a sense a junior branch of the house of Savoy might be 
said to hold this region. But René does not seem ever to have had possession of Nice 
and Villefranche. 

*8 Turbia. ®® Mentone. 100 Ventimiglia. 101 San Remo. 

10 Taggia. 103 Albenga. 104 Porto Maurizio. 105 Val d’Oneglia. 

106 Vado. 107 Sestri Ponente. 108 Voltri. 10° San Pier d’Arena. 

110 The order of some of these towns, e.g. Albenga and Porto Maurizio, Voltri 
and Sestri Ponente, is inverted. ’ 

i L’Escaréne. 112 Sospel. us Saorge. 
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de Limon." Et de la on commence & porter par chariotz ledit sel jusques 
sur la riviére du Po, & Casalgias,“5 entre Poulonne,“® et Pancalier en 
Piémont. 

Et tous les passaiges dessus dictz commencent dés la frontiére Dalle- 
maigne, et durent jusque 4 la mer Ligustique, qui est la limite de la 
mer Tyrhenum, et n’y en a plus d’aultres passaiges. 


A few pages after this treatise, Signot gives an itinerary 
from Paris to Rome by the Mont Cenis, of which the mountain 
bit (on p. xiv b of the 1518 edition) may be here printed : 


De Chambéry & Montmelian 

De Montmelian & Hesguebelle (i.e. Aiguebelle) 
De Hesguebelle & la Chambre 

De la Chambre & Sainct Jehan de Morienne 

De Sainct Jehan de Morienne 4 Sainct Julien 
De Sainct Julien 4 Oreille (i.e. Orelle) 

De Oreille & Sainct Andry (i.e. St. André) 

De Sainct Andry 4 Tresmignon (i.e. Termignon) 
De Tresmignon 4 Lasnebourg (i.e. Lanslebourg) 
De Lasnebourg on monte le Mont Seniz 


Puis on treuve [i.e. traverse] le Mont Seniz (a) la Ferriére 
De la Ferriére & Suze 


De Suze 4 Villiane (i.e. Avigliana). 


The following notes aim at stating simply what was the 
political allegiance in the early sixteenth century of each of 
the chief passes enumerated in the text ; the others are wholly 
in Dauphiné, i.e. France since 1349 (1355). 

1. The Great St. Bernard (8,111 ft.) was, as now, half Savoyard, 
half Vallaisan (or Swiss). 

2. The Little St. Bernard (7,179 ft.) was then (and till 1860) 
entirely Savoyard. 

3. The same remark holds good of the Mont Cenis (6,893 ft.). 

4. The Mont Genévre (6,083 ft.) was then wholly French, 
for Dauphiné (annexed to France in 1349-55) included the 
upper valley of Susa, which only passed to Savoy in 1713 by the 
treaty of Utrecht, after which the pass became half Savoyard. 

5. The Col de Sestriéres (6,631 ft.), leading from Césanne 
past Fénestrelles through the Chisone valley towards Pinerolo, 
was, like the Mont Genévre, wholly French from 1349 (1355) to 
1713, when it became wholly Savoyard, as the upper Chisone 
valley was then ceded by France. Pinerolo was held by the 
French from 1536 to 1574, and again from 1630 to 1695. 


44 Limone. 18 Casalgrasso. us Polonghera. 
VOL, XXX.—NO, OXX. Yy 
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6. The Col de l Agnel (9,003 ft.), leading from Guillestre in 
the upper Durance valley to Chateau Dauphin or Casteldelfino 
in the wpper Varaita valley, was wholly French from 1349 (1355) 
to 1713, for Chateau Dauphin had belonged to Dauphiné since 
the early thirteenth century. The lower Varaita valley or the 
marquessate of Saluzzo was held by the French from 1488 to 
1490, from 1524 to 1525, from 1529 to 1537, from 1560 to 1579, 
and from 1581 to 1588; it was formally ceded to Savoy in 1601 
in exchange for Bresse, Bugey, and Gex. 

The Col de la Croix (7,576 ft.) is still the great line of com- 
munication between Dauphiné and the chief Waldensian valleys 
of Piedmont, largely peopled from Dauphiné. A hospice was 
built on the pass as early as 1229, while the pass itself was half 
French (from 1349 to 1355) and half Waldensian, though these 
valleys were often occupied by the French. 

7. The famous tunnel (9,564 ft.) under the Col de la Traver- 
sette (9,679 ft.) is now known to have been pierced between 1478 
and 1480 by Louis II, marquess of Saluzzo, aided by Louis XI 
of France, the object being to exchange the salt of Provence 
for the rice and oil of Italy. It is still in existence. The pass 
shared the political fortunes of Saluzzo as regards its eastern 
slope, and of Dauphiné as regards its other slope. 

8. The Col del’ Argentiére (6,545 ft.) was completely Savoyard 
from 1388 (when the valley of Barcelonnette came into the 
possession of Savoy) till 1713, when by the treaty of Utrecht 
it passed to France in exchange for the upper Susa valley, the 
upper Chisone valley, and Chateau Dauphin. Since 1713 it has 
been half French and half Savoyard. It was much used by the 
house of Savoy between 1388 and 1713, as it afforded an easy 
means of communication between Piedmont and its outlying 
valley of Barcelonnette. 

9. This is not properly a ‘ pass’ at all, but a ‘ passage’ 
along the shore of the Mediterranean. 

10. The Col de Tenda (6,145 ft.) has long been wholly 
Savoyard, for Cuneo passed to that house in 1382, the counts 
bought up (1419 and 1426) the rights of the local lords of Briga 
and Limone (thus securing the pass itself), and obtained the 
county of Tenda (i.e. the pass and the upper Roja valley) in 
1575. Naturally the route over the Col de Tenda leads down 
the Roja valley to Ventimiglia. But, as the lower portion of the 
Roja valley did not become Savoyard till 1814 (being held first 
by the counts of Ventimiglia, and later by Genoa, from 1483 to 
1488 and finally from 1505 to 1814), the usual route from the Col 
lay across two low passes to Nice, these being the Col de Brouis 
(2,749 ft.), from the Roja valley to Sospello, and the Col de Braus 
(3,278 ft.), thence to L’Escaréne and Nice. Hence historically 
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the Col de Tenda was from 1388 (when the county of Nice came 
to Savoy) till 1860 (when the same county passed to France) 
the direct ‘ All Savoy’ route from Cuneo to Nice, thus serving, 
like the Argentiére, to connect Piedmont with one of its outlying 
possessions beyond the Alps. Note that in 1860 the upper and 
the middle reaches of the Roja valley became French, but not 
the lower portion of that valley—a political state of things 
which has greatly influenced the commercial geography of the 
lower Roja valley. W. A. B. CooLinGe. 

















The Date and Authorship of Redmayne’s ‘ Life of 
Henry V’ 





In the Memorials of Henry V published in the Rolls Series in 1858 
there is a Latin Life of Henry V, by one Robert Redmayne, 
which is often quoted as of independent authority among the 
sixteenth-century chronicles of English history in the fifteenth 
century. The editor, Mr. C. A. Cole, in the Preface * was unable 
to give any information about the author except that which is 
contained in the dedication, which begins, ‘ Honoratissimo et 
illustrissimo domino Hastings, Huntingtoniae Comiti, domino 
suo optimo, Robertus Redmannus eirparrew, and is signed at 
the end, ‘ Robert Redmayne.’ To the identity of this earl of 
Huntingdon we have but one clue—the sentences in which 
Redmayne explains why he has dedicated the book to him. 












‘Impius essem’, he writes,” 


si apud me grati animi fidelis memoria non valeret, cum divina tua 
beneficentia, ac singularis quaedam nec unquam laudata satis benevolentia, 
tanta promerita in patrem meum contulerit; quem multis negotiis 
praefecisti, dum in septentrionali regionis parte gubernacula tractares, et 
communione sanguinis mihi coniunctissimos per te ampliores esse voluisti. 


Hoc humanitatis tuae fuit, consulere eorum commodis et utilitati salutique 
communi servire. 


From this Mr. Cole thinks * that 











the conclusion may be safely arrived at that George Hastings, third Baron 
Hastings and [first] Earl of Huntingdon, is the person meant; and that 
allusion is made to the fact that in the year 1536 the Earl had held an 
appointment in the royal army as one of the King’s Lieutenants against 
the Northern rebels, on the occasion of the formidable insurrection which 
attended the suppression of the monasteries. As, moreover, the Earl is 
recorde to have died in the year 1544, the writer may with equal 
safety be pronounced to have flourished towards the close of the reign of 


* pie. 2 p. 5. 3 pp. ix—x. 


yy2 
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Henry VIII and his work to have been composed between 1536, the 
period of the Earl’s tenure of office in the north, and 1544, the year of that 
nobleman’s death. 


He also suggests in a footnote‘ that ‘it is within the limits of 
possibility that this writer may have been the same Robert 
Redman who printed the Primer in English and Latin, in the 
year 1537,’ better known, perhaps, as the printer of law books. 
Could this identification be made ‘ with safety’, it would not 
only fix the date of the Life, since Robert Redman the printer 
died in 1540,° but it would also enhance its historical value ; for 
although Hall’s Chronicle was not published till 1542,° the 
form in which Redmayne relates the story of Prince Henry and 
the chief justice’ and sets forth the arrangements made for 
the defence of the northern marches during the campaign of 
1415 agrees almost verbally with Hall’s.2 Moreover, he embel- 
lishes his work quite in Hall’s manner, with erudite speeches, 
full of allusions to Greek and Roman history and of misquotations 
or adaptations from the Latin poets, such as those attributed 
to Archbishop Chichele and the duke of Exeter during the alleged 
debate on the French war in 1414.° So close, indeed, is the 
resemblance between Redmayne’s Life and Hall’s Chronicle in 
these points that Mr. Kingsford,” in criticizing the Life as aliterary 
curiosity of no value as history, expressly states that for the story 
of the prince and the chief justice, and the pretended debate, the 
writer was probably indebted to Elyot and Hall, thereby giving 
the priority of date to Hall. In this case, the printer could not 
be the writer of the Life, which would have to be assigned to 
the months between the appearance of Hall’s Chronicle, in 1542, 
and the death of the first earl of Huntingdon, in 1544. 

This date, however, depends on the identification of Redmayne’s 
patron with the first earl of Huntingdon ; and it may be asked 
whether his connexion with the government of the north was 
really such as could be described as in septentrionali regionis 
parte gubernacula tractans. It began in the first week of October 
1536, when the duke of Suffolk was sent as the king’s lieutenant 
against the commons of Lincolnshire, who had risen in rebellion 
on 30 September, and the earls of Shrewsbury, Rutland, and 
Huntingdon, and other lords and gentlemen having land there- 
abouts, were appointed to assist him.“ The three earls were still 
at Nottingham waiting for the levies of the midland shires to 

© po ix. 5 Dict. Nat. Biogr., s. v. 

* Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, p. 261 n. 

. oe sen ; ef. Hall, p. 59. The chief difference lies in the addition of reviling of 
the Scots, such as would be natural in a north-country man. 


® pp. 25 ff. 1° Op. cit., p. 69. 
ut Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xi, no. 651. 
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join them, when the king ordered them (15 October) to go into 
Yorkshire to aid Lord Darcy against the rising which had begun 
there on 30 September.” Three days later (18 October), Darcy 
being closely besieged in Pontefract, the duke of Norfolkwas made 
the king’s lieutenant in the north, with Shrewsbury, Rutland, and 
Huntingdon as his assistants.” At Doncaster, however, Norfolk 
found his passage barred by 40,000 men, who were prevented 
from overwhelming his force of 8,000 men only by the swollen 
state of the river making even the fords impassable. Norfolk 
gladly used the chance thus afforded him to treat with the rebels 
on 26 October; and four days later he was back at Grantham 
with his army and the men chosen by the northern lords and 
commons to lay their demands before the king himself.’* Hunting- 
don of course accompanied his superior officer, and by 26 Novem- 
ber he was at his own house at Ashby-de-la-Zouche.” Norfolk 
returned to the north in December to meet the rebels again at 
Doncaster and accept their terms in the king’s name, and again 
in January 1537 he went to York to govern the north as the king’s 
lieutenant with the help of the king’s council in the north, but 
on neither occasion did any of the earls who had been with him 
in October accompany him.'® Huntingdon, therefore, was in 
Yorkshire for not more than a fortnight, and during this 
time he was never north of Doncaster. Moreover, he was 
never the king’s lieutenant, but merely an officer on the 
general’s staff, and not the most important officer, for his name 
always ranks after those of Shrewsbury and Rutland in official 
letters. Clearly, in septentrionali regionis parte gubernacula 
tractans cannot describe the part played by the first earl of 
Huntingdon in the north. 

It would, however, be a perfectly proper way of describing 
the position of his grandson, Henry Hastings, third earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, who, as lord president of the council in the north from 
August 1572 to his death in December 1595,” had supreme 
authority, administrative and judicial, beyond the Trent for 
nearly a quarter of a century. As such, he was really in a position 
to entrust many affairs to Redmayne’s father and to consult 
the interests of his kinsmen while serving the state. Equally 
appropriate to a noted puritan, whose care it was to stamp out 
recusancy and to further the cause of true religion, is the sentence 
preceding those already quoted from the dedication 


Te nihil vulgare unquam delectavit, cuius curae cogitationes evigilarunt, ne 
opinionum inanitas verae pietatis cultum deleret, aut improborum scelus 
rempublicam, in cuius administratione praeclare te gesseris, dissiperet. 


2 Ibid., no. 715. 13 Ibid., no. 766. 14 Tbid., nos. 909, 921. 
18 Jbid., no. 1171. 16 Ibid., no. 1410; xii, pt. 2, no. 202 (2). 
" Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Add. 1566-79, p. 424 ; Lansdowne MS., 79, no. 40. 
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Nor are there wanting indications in the Life itself that it was 
written, not in the last years of Henry VIII’s reign, but in the 
second half of Elizabeth’s. Mr. Cole himself remarked on the use 
of the word Papistae (p. 18), and pointed out that ‘the mode 
in which it is employed—greg:: Papistarum—bears strong 
testimony, were any wanting, t) the anti-romanist tendency 
of Redmayne’s convictions’. That tendency, in fact, comes out 
very clearly in the treatment of Oldcastle’s story,”* in narrating 
which Redmayne, unlike Hall but like Foxe, shows admiration 
of the Lollards and hatred of those nefarii et perditi homines, 
the priests who brought him to his death. A man would not have 
been so bold as to write, so rash as to accept, a book upholding 
the Lollard leader who resisted all his sovereign’s efforts to change 
his opinions, in the very years when the Statute of Six Articles 
was being enforced against all who would not accept the king 
as the keeper of their consciences. Things were different when 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs’* had made Oldcastle a hero of the 
protestant cause, and the Elizabethan settlement had made it 
safe to avow anti-romanist views. It is also noteworthy that 
if the writer derived the story of Prince Henry and the chief 
justice from Elyot’s Governour, the pretended debate on the French 
war and the arrangements for the defence of the northern marches 
from Hall’s Chronicle, and his conception of Oldcastle from Foxe’s 
Martyrs, he almost certainly derived from Walsingham, whose 
Historia Anglicana was first printed by Archbishop Parker in 
1574,° his accounts of the storm at Henry V’s coronation™ 
and of the special charge brought against Oldcastle at St. Albans, 
of contempt for the Virgin and the Saints.” 

Therelationship of Redmayne’s Life to these works, and notably 
to Walsingham’s Historia, gives us 1574 as the year before which 
it could not have been written. In the same way the author’s 
statement that his purpose was to rescue from oblivion and silence 
the fame of Henry V, which was then growing old, makes it un- 
likely that he began his work after the appearance of Holinshed’s 
Chronicle in 1578." Thus we are brought to 1574-8 as the time 
within which this Life was most likely written, the later date 
being more probable than the earlier, since Redmayne writes of 
Huntingdon’s government of the north in a way that suggests 
that his presidency had already lasted for several years when 
the dedication was written. 

The author, whoever he was, in spite of his erudition, was 
neither an antiquary nor a professed historian. Rather he was 


18 pp. 15 ff. 

19 First published in English in 1563. 20 Kingsford, op. cit., p. 18. 
"1 p. 12; cf. Walsingham Hist. Anglic. (Rolls Series), ii. 290. 

*2 pp. 17-18 ; cf. Walsingham, ii. 326. *3 Kingsford, op. cit., p. 271. 
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a man of affairs who found that ‘the most honorable delight of 
leisure, when the mind is at rest from the wrangling of courts 
and the press of civic business, is to journey through all antiquity 
by reading ’.2* None, he thought, should be held worthy of praise 
who go to and fro in their own land as though wandering in 
a foreign country, ignorant of the great things that their ancestors 
have done at home and abroad.” For him history was an art 
rather than a science ; and although he took pains to discover 
and record the facts, he would not have appreciated Stow’s 
maxim: ‘In histories the chief thing that is to be desired is 
truth.’ Hence his work is, as Mr. Kingsford says, a literary 
curiosity rather than a history, nineteen, or nearly half, of its 
forty pages being given to speeches supposed to have been 
delivered on different occasions by Henry V, Oldcastle, Chichele, 
and others, all of which are obviously the work of the author 
himself, who displays in them -his own scholarship, elegant and 
comparatively pure use of Latin, and wide acquaintance with the 
poets and philosophers of antiquity. It may have been that, as 
he says, he wished to rescue the fame of Henry V from oblivion 
and silence, but he also wished to prove himself a scholar, at once 
learned and elegant, worthy of the favour of an influential noble- 
man. In short, his Life of Henry V was probably just one of 
those compositions by which young and ambitious men then 
sought to gain the patronage of great nobles and men of affairs. 
It was by similar means that Sir John Ferne, secretary to the 
council in the north (1595-1609), first commended himself to 
the notice of Lord Sheffield,?* and through him to that of the 
Cecils, whose protégé he became ;”’ and it is most likely that 
Robert Redmayne, having finished the course of study required for 
the career he had chosen, whether the church or the bar, wrote 
this Life of Henry V to show how well he had profited by it, and 
dedicated it to the lord president of the north, who had already 
shown favour to his father and kinsmen by employing them in 
public affairs there. If he thus sought advancement, he must have 
been either a common lawyer or a civilian, for it was only in 
connexion with the work of the council in the north as a court that 
the lord president now had any profitable offices to bestow.” 
Was there, then, contemporary with the third earl of Hunt- 
ingdon a Robert Redmayne with northern connexions whose 
university and legal training might justify him in hoping for 
employment in the north? There certainly was. Robert Red- 
mayne, LL.D., commissary for the archdeaconry of Suffolk, 


“nd Sp. 4. 

*¢ By The Blazon of Gentry, 1578 ; Wood, Athen. Oxon., mt. ii. 85. 

*7 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., ccliii, no. 80; Hatfield Cal. ix. 228-9. 

*8 State Papers, Dom., Add. Eliz., xxiii, no. 59; State Papers, Dom., Jac. I., cl, no. 28. 
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1586-8, and chancellor of Norwich, 1588-1625, belonged 
to a branch of the Redmans of Levens and Harewood that 
had settled in Lancashire, perhaps at Gressingham, or it may 
be at Ireby.2® The Redmans, both of Yorkshire and of Lan- 
cashire, had played a part in the government of the north 
for over two hundred years ; and at this very time at least three 
men connected with the Gressingham branch of the family were 
active in northern administration: John Redman of Fulford,*° 
who as a justice of peace in the East Riding was often employed 
by the lord president in administrative work ; his brother-in-law, 
William Robinson, who was Lord Mayor of York in 1581 and 
1594 ;** and his cousin, Sir John Gibson, D.C.L., of Ireby, com- 
missary to the chancellor of York, a judge of the prerogative 
court, and the civilian member of the council in the north, 
1574-1613." The little that we know of the chancellor tends 
to support the suggestion that he was the writer of the Life. 


His epitaph describes him in terms equally applicable to the 
author of the Life : 


Nulli sui ordinis fuit secundus, omnium ornamentum ; qua prudentiam, 
qua pietatem, eruditionis omnimodae varietatem, memoriae felicitatem, 
iudicii maturitatem, morum suavitatem, vitae integritatem, et in omni re 
gerenda mirandam dexteritatem, vir fuit spectatissimus.*? 


Again, it is, as Mr. Cole points out, ‘ remarkable that Redmayne 
is found, though a protestant, speaking in terms of reprobation 
rather than otherwise of the confiscation of ecclesiastical revenues 
proposed by the lollards in 1414.’ ** Yet approval of protestant 
doctrines and disapproval of the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property would be equally natural in a civil lawyer with an 
ecclesiastical practice such as Dr. Redmayne must have had. 
Lastly, we have the evidence of the Latin motto with which the 
Infe ends, Sine sanguine nulla trophaea, which is simply a transla- 
tion of the motto of the Redmans of Harewood, Sans sang nul 
victorie, a translation, moreover, that the chancellor used as his 


*® Blomefield, History of Norfolk, iii. 634, 638; cf. The Genealogist, xiii. 136. 
Redmayne’s arms were, 1 and 4, Gules, 3 cushions ermine, tasselled or (Redman) ; 2, 
gules, a lion rampant arg. (Aldeburgh); 3, azure, a fess between 3 martlets (Aslaby ; 
or perhaps Franke : see no. 44 on plate of arms in Harewood Church, facing p. 127 of 
W. Greenwood’s Redmans of Levens and Harewood). 

*° Son and heir of Richard Redman of Gressingham, who died 12 June 1579. 
John’s eldest son Matthew was born in 1578 : Greenwood, op. cit. 

** William Robinson, who died 1610, aged 82, married Isabel Redman, daughter 
of Richard Redman of Gressingham : The Genealogist, xxii. 176. 

*? State Papers, Dom., Add. Eliz., xxiii, no. 59 ; Pat. 7 Jac. 1, p.2. Sir John Gibson 
was the son of Thomas Gibson of Ireby and the daughter of — Redman of Gressing- 


ham. As Sir John’s eldest son was born in 1575, his mother was probably Richard 
Redman’s sister: The Genealogist, xxii. 36. 


8 Blomefield, op. cit., x. 310. *¢ pp. xx, 25. 
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own motto. It can hardly be believed that there were living 
at the same time two men of the same name with the same tastes 
and opinions and using the same motto. 

This identification also agrees well enough with the date we 
have suggested for the Life (1574-8) ; for the chancellor was 74 
when he died in 1625,** and so was twenty-three at the earliest 
possible date for the composition of the book, twenty-seven at 
the latest. It may be noticed in favour of the later date that 
Thomas Eynns, secretary to the council in the north from 1550 
to 1578, died in August 1578,*” and it may well have been with 
the hope of obtaining his place that Redmayne wrote the Life. 
If so, he was disappointed ; for Eynns’s successor was George 
Blythe, who had been acting as his deputy since 1574,** and as 
a matter of fact no Robert Redmayne ever held any office under 
the council in the north. 

In connexion with this possible disappointment of the author’s 
hopes of preferment at York, we may note that there is no evidence 
that the Life was ever printed, nor even that the manuscript was 
ever presented to the earl of Huntingdon. Certainly the only 
existing copy, now part of the Gale Collection of Manuscripts in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, cannot have been 
intended for presentation to a patron. Mr. Cole describes * the 
manuscript, which is written in a hand of the close of the sixteenth 


or first quarter of the seventeenth century and very carelessly 
punctuated, as 


a paper small octavo, sewed on parchment slips, and bound in a calf 
binding of the early part of the seventeenth century. It contains one 
hundred and thirty leaves, the first thirty-six of which are closely written 
upon both sides; at the end of which, there is an hiatus in the volume, 
some leaves which had been written upon having been torn out ; and the 
marginal remains of the writing disclose a style of penmanship altogether 
different in character from that in the manuscript itself. The remainder 
of the leaves are blank. 


There are also, although the manuscript does not reveal it, two 
gaps in the text itself, which passes abruptly from the midst of 
the siege of Harfleur to the field of Agincourt on the eve of the 
battle (p. 43), and from Henry V’s marriage-treaty in 1420 to 
his dying speech in 1422 (p. 58). If the handwriting is not the 
author’s, the gaps may be due to the copyist. If it is—a point that 
might be determined by comparison with authentic letters of his— 
the existence of these gaps, taken with the succinct treatment 
of the few facts narrated after 1415—the last six years of the reign 


*> Blomefield, op. cit. iii. 634 ; Greenwood, op. cit., Plate of Harewood arms. 
°*° Blomefield, op. cit. iii. 634. 


* Pat. 4 Ed. VI, p.5; Drake, Zboracum, p. 496 ; Harl. MS. 1088 fo. 29. 
*8 Lansdowne MS. 18 fo. 196. %® pp. xxvii-xxviii. 
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being compressed into ten pages, of which three are given up to 
rhetorical speeches—suggests that Redmayne, when less than 
half-way through his task, gave it up, and contented himself 
with linking on to the part already finished the elegant speeches 
that he had prepared and was reluctant to destroy. In other 
words, the Trinity College manuscript may be, not a late copy 
of a lost original as Mr. Cole supposed, but the original itself. 
The point is, however, of small importance, for if the Life 
was written so late as 1574-8, and in the circumstances here 
suggested, it is clearly of no value as a source for the history of 
England in the fifteenth century, in spite of its unique account 
of Sigismund’s reception at Calais (p. 49),*° and it should no longer 
be quoted as an authority, albeit a poor one, for the reign of 
Henry V. Nevertheless, it has a value of its own for students 
of later Tudor history, not only as an illustration of an educated 
Elizabethan’s estimate of Henry V and Sir John Oldcastle 
twenty years before Shakespeare’s genius fixed popular opinion, 
but also as an interesting attempt to reconcile the claims of the 
persecutor and the persecuted to equal admiration, since the one 
was becoming the hero of England’s military greatness and the 
other was already the martyr of her earliest striving after religious 
freedom. R. R. Rem. 


The Privy Council Registers 


In a short note on the Lords’ Journals and the Privy Council 
Register, published in the April number of this Review, Professor 
Pollard suggested that the series of volumes of the Privy Council 
Register which Sir John Dasent printed are not originals, but 
merely copies from some lost original. This suggestion he based 
on the discovery in the Lords’ Journals of entries of appear- 
ances before the privy council made on 11 and 12 October 
1597 ; these two entries he supposes to be the only fragment 
preserved of the lost original, which, as he points out, could 
not have consisted merely of the rough notes of the clerks, for 
the appearances in the Lords’ Journals distinctly state that they 
are ‘ here entered in the Register of Council’. What Mr. Pollard, 
then, would seem to imply is that the Privy Council Minutes 
passed through three stages before they reached the state in 
which we now possess them: first in the clerk’s rough notes, 


“© It is not impossible that Redmayne may have derived this story partly from 
Walsingham’s account of the coming of Henry and Sigismund to Calais after the 
latter’s visit to England, and partly from the same source as he derived his state- 
ment that Henry V offered 1,000 marks of gold for Oldcastle’s capture (p. 17) and his 
suggestion that he escaped from the Tower by bribing his guards (ibid.)}—that is, his 
own imagination. 
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then in the more finished form represented by the entries dis- 
covered in the Lords’ Journals, and finally in the copy which 
is now in the Record Office. 

Before this theory can be confirmed or refuted it is necessary 
to examine the misplaced entries as they appear in the manu- 
script Journals, with a view to determining exactly how they got 
there. As the entries purport to be made in the Privy Council 
Register itself there seem only five possible ways in which this 
misplacement can be accounted for. These we will consider 
in turn. 

1. The fullness with which the two principal entries in the 
Lords’ Journals are made negatives the suggestion that they 
are merely clerk’s notes to be entered later in the register ; 
entries dealing with matters of so purely formal a nature would 
surely have been given in a very abbreviated form in a rough 
note, and then expanded when they were entered up. 

2. The hypothesis that they are on an actual page of the 
register as we have it, which was written, not in a bound book, 
but on unbound quires of paper which were bound up later, 
falls to the ground if it can be shown that the council minutes 
were actually entered in a bound book; and there is a great 
deal of evidence, direct and indirect, to prove that this was the 
case, at least as early as the reign of Queen Mary. Of course 
the mere fact that constant reference is made to a register 
of council causes, or to a council book, does not prove that 
a bound book was meant, for in the sixteenth century a quire 
of paper might be called a book; on 27 June 1576, however, 
there is a warrant to the Treasurer of the Chamber to pay ‘ unto 
the Clerckes of the Councell, or to the bearer hereof in their 
names .. . for a Register Boke viiis’.1 Also on 26 December 
1590 there is a similar warrant to pay the Keeper of the Council 
Chest ‘for a new Councell Booke, six shillinges, eight pence’ ;* 
there is another on 9 June 1625 to pay £6. 13s. 0d. for council 
books, &c.,3 and another on 28 May 1630 to pay £16 for charges 
incurred for council books, gilt paper, inkhorns, penknives, &c.4 
These four warrants would seem to show that actual bound 
books were bought for the council register. 

Several other facts confirm this conclusion. The only council 
register which still has its original binding is one covering the 
period from 1 January 1558 to 12 May 1559, after which date 
the clerk failed for some time to enter up his rough notes in 
the register ; consequently there is a gap in the recorded pro- 
ceedings of the privy council, and as the minutes during the 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1575-7, ed. Dasent, p. 150. 
® Ibid., 1590-1, p. 167. 
* Privy Council Register, 33, fo. 68 b. * Ibid., 39, p. 824. 
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period indicated above fill less than half of the volume, the rest 
of the pages are left blank; this again supports the theory 
that the minutes were entered in a bound book and not on 
separate quires of paper. On 15 March 1589 there is a minute 


of the said Orders established by the Lords for the reformacion of abuses 
and *hisgovernemente in the said towne of Romney, which likewise re- 
maineth in the Councell Chest, and is enregistered in the Booke of 1589, 
within six leaves of th’ ende of the said Booke.5 


On turning to the next volume, which covers roughly the civil 
year of 1589, the reference to these orders of the council is found 
as indicated above, six leaves from the end of the manuscript 
volume ;* this cross reference was almost certainly inserted when 
the second entry was made (they are in the same handwriting in 
the manuscript register), and the statement ‘ within six leaves of 
th’ ende’ could hardly have been made unless a bound book was 
referred to. Finally, in certain ‘ Notes concerning the King’s 
Private Counsell ’, drawn up by Sir Julius Caesar on 31 October 
1625, and embodying the practice and procedure of the privy 
council during the period in which Caesar had been a member 
of it, he says, 


=- 


8. To wch purpose there hath been accustomed alwaies, that greate 
faire proper bookes should be provided, wherein all the actes of the Counsell 
should be written, and Copies of letters, and whatsoever that Table 
should ordaine, to be safely kept by one called the Keeper of the Counsell 
chest, to produce them when the Lords shall at any time call for the 
same.” 


It is also interesting to note that when it was desired to 
revive the privy council at Brussels in 1658 it was ordered 
that ‘ the Clarkes of the Councell should bring in a Booke wherein 
all Acts of Councell should be entered for the future’ ;*® further 
details enable us to identify this ‘Booke’ with the volume now 
known as the Privy Council Register 54. There is therefore con- 
siderable evidence during the whole of the period 1558-1658 to 
show that the privy council minutes were written into bound 
books, and not on to separate quires of paper. 

To this conclusion, however, two objections have been 
advanced. It has been held that the longitudinal folds which 
appear with great regularity on the pages of almost all the 
Privy Council Registers of Elizabeth and James I indicate that 
these pages formed part of quires of paper which were thus 


5 Acts of Privy Council, 1588-9, p. 101. 

* Ibid., 1590, p. 5. 

7 Add. MS. 34324, fo. 239. This manuscript was partly printed by Mr. Temperley 
in this Review for January 1913, but the article given above was omitted. 

§ Privy Council Register, 54, p. 33. 
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folded for purposes of carrying or storing. There is not, however, 
the slightest doubt that these folds were simply made by the 
writer in order to render it easier for him to keep a straight 
margin, for if the writing ceases and the rest of the book is left 
blank, the folds cease also; * sometimes also an extra fold is 
made when a narrower margin is required and ultimately 
ruled margins supersede the folds, and they are found no more. 
Moreover, similar folds for a similar purpose are to be found 
in many other books of this period.“ Therefore the existence 
of these folds is not incompatible with the assumption that the 
register was bound before it was written in. 

The second difficulty is to be found in the order of 13 April 
1632," in which it is stated that ‘the Councell Booke of everie 
moneth shall by the Clerke attending for that moneth, have 
the tytle of everie order entered in the Margent ’, but this prob- 
ably refers merely to that portion of the council register in 
which the entries for a particular month are made. 

3. To suppose that these entries in the Lords’ Journals are 
on a page torn from the register is to assume a not unexampled, 
however unusual, act of violence, of which no evidence remains, 
and for which there seems no reasonable motive. Moreover, by 
this explanation the blank pages in the register, as it is now, 
lose all their significance. As nothing definite can be deduced 
from the make of the paper, and both the Journals and the registers 
have been thoroughly trimmed and rebound, this solution of 
the difficulty cannot be absolutely refuted, though it can be said 
that it is an exceedingly unlikely one. 

4. The supposition that the leaf in the Journal is the sole 
survivor of a lost original register introduces a third stage 
into the production of the council registers at the Record 
Office which does not appear to be supported by the evidence. 
If this ‘original’ had its mere formal entries—such as the 
appearances under discussion—word for word with the corre- 
sponding ones in the Privy Council Register, the two series of 
volumes must have been identical. There seems, however, no 
motive for such duplication; the hypothesis is merely put 
forward to explain the appearance of the entries in the Journals, 
and no corroboration of it has so far come to light, while it is, 
to say the least, unlikely that such an important series of volumes 
should have completely vanished. Moreover, this explanation 
suffers from a fault that it shares with the three that precede 

* Ibid., 8. 1° bid., 41. 

1 Ibid., 44, and onwards. 
2 e.g. Auditors’ Patent Book 11, which covers the period 1603-11. For this 
reference and for much other kind assistance I am indebted to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson 


of the Record Office. 
% Privy Council Register, 41, p. 514. 
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it—it assumes that the leaf in the Journals on which these 
appearances occur is foreign to the Journals, and appears there 
merely as the result of careless binding. As it is a single leaf 
(in common with many other leaves of the Journals) this cannot 
be absolutely disproved, but if it is merely an accidental inser- 
tion, there is a most remarkable coincidence in connexion with 
it. The notes of the session which immediately precede this 
leaf (that of 1572) are written on paper of a quality totally 
different from that used for the following session (1575), or for 
the preceding session (1571), and this leaf is of the same sort 
of paper as that used for the session of 1572, to which it would 
seem most properly to belong, for a blank page at the end of 
the session to separate it from the next is not uncommon. When 
it is remembered that all the explanations given above pre- 
suppose that the clerk in 1597 should use for this leaf exactly 
the same paper as was employed for the proceedings of the 
house of lords in 1572, and that furthermore this paper differed 
from that used for the Journals in 1571 and 1575, it will be seen 
that a striking, though not impossible, coincidence is postulated. 

5. All these difficulties are swept away if the most rational 
explanation is accepted and the whole confusion is put down 
to mere accident. In October 1597 Sir Thomas Smith had just 
been appointed Clerk of the Parliaments, and he was already one 
of the Clerks of the Privy Council. It is not difficult to suppose 
that he had had the volume which contained the Lords’ Journals 
for 1572 sent over to the ‘little roome’ adjoining the council 
chamber, where he and his servants sat and wrote, and that 
it was left lying open at the end of the session of 1572. One 
of his servants, seeing the open volume, which is almost identical 
with a Privy Council Register, both in size and general appear- 
ance, entered on the blank page the appearances for 11 and 
12 October. Later on the error was discovered, and two blank 
pages were left in the council register, but the error was never 
rectified. This explanation demands no coincidence to make 
it possible, and involves nothing which is opposed to the facts 
in so far as they are known. 

By the early years of Charles I the routine connected with 
the drawing up of the Privy Council Registers seems to have 
become well established. There were four clerks, each of whom 
attended the council for a month at a time, but two clerks were 
supposed to attend when the council was sitting,» unless it was 

14 Add. MS. 34324, fo. 239, art. 6. 

18 Privy Council Register, 38, p. 2, orders of 20 February 1627/8, where considerable 
detail is given. As early as 1579 there were four clerks, each attending on the council 
for one month, for on 3 January of that year there is a record of the way in which they 


divided the year’s attendances amongst themselves month by month. (Acts of the 
Privy Council, 1578-80, pp. 4-5.) 
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a close council, that is one at which the king was present, when no 
clerk was to be in the council chamber unless it were at the hearing 
of a public cause.® This goes far to account for the many and 
often important council meetings that are not reported in the 
register. Part of the clerk’s duty was to take a note in writing 
of any order that was agreed on, and then to read his note to 
the lords to see if he had gathered their exact meaning. If 
it was approved he was to draw up the order in full, and in any 
cause of importance, before it was entered in the council register, 
or delivered to the person whom it might concern, the draft 
was to be shown to and signed by the Lord President or one 
of the Secretaries of State ;17 by an order of 27 May 1638, 
under certain circumstances orders were to be read again at 
the board before being issued..® Thus the accuracy of the 
register was assured. Punctuality in keeping it entered up 
was aimed at by the rule that no order should be unentered 
for more than a week, and no letter for more than a fortnight 
after the end of a clerk’s month of attendance.!® The title 
of each order was to be written in the margin and an index 
compiled.?° 

As a result of this system it is found that after 1625 there 
is one predominant handwriting in the council register for each 
of four months, and at the end of the four months the four 
handwritings are repeated in the same order," though it does 
not follow from this that the Clerks of the Council wrote any 
of the register themselves ; this was done by secretaries whom 
they employed, each clerk apparently having his own secretary. 
This is shown by the fact that in the margin of an entry made 
in one of the regular handwritings occurs this note, ‘ George 
More by name entred this ’,2 while a note in the same writing 
in the succeeding volume of the register is signed ‘by me 
Geo. More ’.?8 

When the volumes of the registers were completed they 
passed into the custody of the Keeper of the Council Chest,?4 


16 Privy Council Register, 40, 8 November 1630, pp. 152-5, art. 13-14. 

17 Ibid., art. 15. There is an interesting collection of these rough notes made by 
the clerk, to be entered later in the register, in a volume of loose papers bound together 
as Privy Council Register 6, and covering the period July-August 1553, May 1555- 
January 1558. (See Dasent’s introd. to Acts of the Privy Council, 1552-4, pp. vii-xiii.) 

8 Privy Council Register, 49. 

* Ibid., 41, p. 218, 31 October 1631. 20 Jbid., p. 514, 13 April 1632. 

*1 In the arrangement of 1579 (see above) there is no such regular rotation, though 
numbers placed, at a later date, alongside the four clerks’ names would imply that 
it was soon adopted ; the handwritings in the registers, however, do not seem to vary 
in regular order till about 1625. 

* Privy Council Register, 38, p. 18, 11 March 1627/8. 

* Ibid., 39, on fiy-leaf, and dated 20 March 1628/9. 

** Add. MS. 34324, fo. 239, art. 8, quoted above, p. 700. 
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or, as he was sometimes called, Keeper of the Council Records, 
who had, in addition to the chests which contained miscellaneous 
council papers, a room wherein records might be stored.** His 
custody of the council books did not go unchallenged, for the 
untiring Thomas Wilson, writing to King James about 1622, 
complains bitterly that 


the bookes and matters of Councell after a certaine tyme were wont to 
be brought into this place 7° (as by the establishmt they ought to bee) 
and there was noe more keept by the Keeper of the Councell Chest (as 
he was termed) then would goe into a chest moveable and portable upon 
all occasions of the Councells remove, nowe there are geven for them 
divers Roomes in your Mats. Pallace of Whytehall, and little of those 
matters are come into this office since your Mats. cominge to this 
Crowne.?” 


But even in the custody of the Keeper of the Council Records 
the registers were not safe, and we find the privy council 
writing to the earl of Marlborough in 1630, 


Yor Lordships Father in his lifetyme borrowed one of ot Councell Bookes 
of the keeper of the Counsell Records, whereof hee often desired resti- 
tution, but by reason of his Lordships serious buisines the same was 
never restored. And therefore wee have thought good hereby to pray 
and require yo Lordship to cause the same to be looked out, and sent 
hether to the Councell Chamber with as much expedition as may be because 
there is present use of it.28 


We cannot wonder that some few of the council books are 
missing, and should rather rejoice that so many have been 
spared. E. R. Aparr. 


Heligoland in 1689 


Tue following memorandum, which is undated and unsigned, is 
numbered p. 178 in the volume S. P. Foreign, Denmark, 22, at 
the Public Record Office. It is entered directly after the corre- 
spondence of 1689. It is not mentioned by Molesworth, our 
ambassador to Denmark at that time. On the other hand, there 
are several references to it by Sir Paul Rycaut, our resident at 
Hamburg ; and not improbably it was drawn up under his super- 
vision, and has been put in the wrong book by mistake. This is the 


*5 Privy Council Register, 29, p. 250, 28 January 1617/18; where he is to be paid 
£10 for wood and coals expended during the last seven years in airing the room where 
the council records lie. 

*6 The State Paper Office. 

*7 State Papers, Dom., James I, cxxxv. 14*. 

*8 Privy Council Register, 39, p. 818, 26 May 1630. 
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more likely, as it is endorsed ‘Germany’. There are no signs 
that the project was ever seriously discussed by the English 
Foreign Office. MarGery LANE. 





[Endorsed] 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE ISLAND OF HELIGELAND, 1689 


The Duke of Holstein being restored hath great occasion of money 
& I am persuaded would morgage Heligeland for raiseing ten thousand 
pounds st.’ If his majesty please to lend soo much money upon it, I dare 
undertake to manage it here, & there’s noo probability that if it should 
be morgaged for 20 or 30 years it would ever be redeemed. The length 
of the Island from East to west is about ten English myles the Breadth 
from North to South about five Myles except the West End which is 
Nyne Myles over. Its situation is about Eight Leagues distance (in the 
Sea) from the rivers of Elve [Elbe], Weser and Eyder. 

The Advantages might arrive to England from being possessed of this 
Island are as followeth, 

In Tyme of Warr with any Foreign Prince or State a few smale Vessells 
lying under this Island might annoy & interrupt all commerce to & from 
any of the above mentioned rivers. 

Most ships bound for the Elve take in Pylotts there and the English 
have often tymes been severely exacted upon, those Pylotts being under 
noe regulation but make their charges suteable to the weather or inexperi- 
ence of the Master and often tymes refuse to goe on board when they 
have hopes the ship may become a wrack upon that Island whereof the 
English have had sad experience. Many English ships that have bin 
lost there and the Loading saved, have had little benefit thereby, by 
reason of Extravagant salvage demanded, two thirds thereof pretended 
by the Duke of Holstein and the Inhabitants who divide the shares soe 
unequally that all is in a manner lost. The Light house upon this Island 
is kept at the charge of the Citty of Hamburgh which being done by 
the Proprietor of the Island, a considerable advantage might be made. 

The Ordinary Revenue is not above 800 Rix Dollars per annum neither 
is the charge great for the Duke kept only 12 souldiers upon it. 

Fifty souldyers is judged a sufficient garrison to preserve the Island 
against the World. 

If this Island should fall into the hands of any that should have warr 
with England, the haveing of Navall Provisions & Pipe staves from 
the Elve would be prevented, which wee usually had from thence when 
our ships could not freely passe the Sound. 

The Interruption of the English Trade in generall by this Island’s 
comeing into any other hand that may hereafter be an enemy to England 
is very considerable. 


1 The duke of Holstein-Gottorp shared the condominium of the duchy of Schleswig 
with the king of Denmark. In 1676 the king drove him out of the duchy and 
sequestrated it for his own profit. By the Treaty of Altona, made in 1689 under the 
auspices of the Emperor and of William III of England, the duke was restored to all 
his old rights and possessions. 
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SOME LETTERS ADDRESSED TO October 


Some Letters from the Correspondence of 
Sir Herbert Taylor 


TuE following five letters, together with two others which are 
not thought to be of sufficient importance to be printed here, 
formed part of the large correspondence of General Sir Herbert 
Taylor (1775-1839), who was secretary to the duke of York, to 
George III, to Queen Charlotte, and to William IV. Sir Herbert 
Taylor left no son, and his large correspc..dence passed into the 
hands of his nephew, Mr. Herbert Edward Taylor, of Walmer, by 
whom these letters were presented to my mother just about fifty 
years ago. On my mother’s death they became my property. 

The recent publication of The Taylor Papers by Mr. Ernest 
Taylor, son of Mr. H. E. Taylor, recalled to my mind the existence 
of these letters, which I had almost forgotten. The originals have 
been presented tothe Bodleian; but before presenting them I took 
careful copies of them. These copies I offered in the first instance 
to Mr. Ernest Taylor, in case he might care to use them for a 
volume supplementary to The Taylor Papers. He did not, 
however, see his way to use them in this manner, and they are 
now presented to the readers of the English Historical Review. 

I am no specialist in the Napoleonic wars, and in the identifi- 


cation of some of the proper names I have had the help of my 
friend and colleague, Mr. R. B. Mowat, fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. C. PLUMMER. 


Dublin Castle, Feby 224, 1801. 
Private. 


Sir, 


The time is now drawing near when IJ am to retire from the Government 
of this Island, and probably from all political situation and public life. 

Much as I desired to be relieved from the office of Lieutenant of Ireland, 
I could have wished that the circumstances of my retreat had been more 
auspicious; but however erroneous my judgement may have been, 
I trust that His Majesty will believe that in recommending the measure 
of which He has so highly disapproved,! I have been actuated by no 
other motive than a desire to strengthen his hands against his numerous 
enemies, to secure the loyalty of three millions of his subjects, and to put ? 
an end to the cruel horrors which have so long afflicted, and have latterly 
gone very near to overwhelm the country, which in the hour of extreme 
danger He was pleased to commit to my charge. 

Your Royal Highness has been constantly informed of my opinions, 
and of all the steps which I have taken in the Military part of my duty, 

* Catholic Emancipation. 


* Here, at the foot of the first page, is the address: His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of York. 
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and as I shall soon have the honor of paying my respects to you in person, 
I shall not now enter into any details on that subject. 

Of the General Officers, on whom I am sorry to acknowledge that the 
civil Government of the Country has principally depended, I must in 
justice report that they have been very observant of my commands, and 
have conducted themselves with great discretion and moderation, and have 
formed a striking contrast in the minds of the people to the conduct of 
those Magistrates to whose violence and prejudices they have so long 
been accustomed. 

If it should be intended that the Military command on my departure 
should devolve on Lord Clanricarde, it will be necessary that Lieut : 
General Ralph Dundas should be removed from the staff; and I feel it 
incumbent upon me on this occasion to bear testimony to your Royal 
Highness, that the behaviour of that Officer during the time that He has 
served under my command, has merited my perfect approbation. 

I am, Sir, with the most sincere regard, and perfect attachment, 

Your Royal Highness’s 
Most Faithful 
and most Devoted Servant 


CoRNWALLIS. 
Endorsed: Dublin 22nd Feb. 1801 
Marquis Cornwallis 


Il 


Horse Guards, February 23, 1807. 
Dear Taylor. 

As I shall see you tomorrow, and as I am a good deal pressed for time 
this evening, I shall not enter into the very interesting points mentioned 
in your letter, except to say that I have for some time expected that some 
insidious proposal for a general peace would be made by Buonaparte to 
us. I hope in God that Ministers will have firmness and energy to reject 
it in‘a manly and firm manner. 

The Question about Turkey is a very delicate one indeed, and requires 
much consideration. 
Ever 

Yours Most Sincerely 


FREDERICK. 
Endorsed: Horseguards 23d February 1807 
The Duke of York 


il 


Horse Guards, November 25, 1813, 
Dear Taylor, 

One line to thank you for your letter, by which I am sorry to find that 
you are detained at Harwich for lack of a ship. 

The intelligence you give me as brought over by the Dutch who are 
arrived from Holland especially by my old friend Mr. Replaer, bears 
very strongly the marks of fear, and it is to be hoped that those who are 
remained in the country are blest with bettér Nerves. 


ZZ2 
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However according to the Information received this morning from the 
Crown Prince’s* Head Quarters at Bremen, General Winsingerode is 
moving with one column through Friezeland into Holland, and had already 
passed Zwol, while General Bulow was marching with another from 
Minden upon Arnheim, and the Crown Prince was to follow with the 
major part of his Army, having reinforced Walmoden with the Swedes 
and some Prussians, with orders to act in concert with General Benigsen 
against Davoust. 

Marshal St. Cyr has given up Dresden * and surrendered himself with 
sixteen thousand men prisoners of war to General Klenau, and Prince 
Swartzenberg has carried by assault the newly erected works at Hochheim. 

My accounts from Wrede are very satisfactory. 

Pray send as often as you can, and believe me ever 

yours most sincerely 
FREDERICK. 


Barclay will have joined you this morning, I thought it best to send 
him off to take the chance of joining you. 

Pray when you get to Holland do not forget to buy for me some of 
the best Curacoa, the best I believe is made in Amsterdam. 


Endorsed: D. of York. Nov. 25. 1813. 


IV 


Horse Guards, November 26, 1813. 
Dear Taylor, 


Though I hardly think that this will reach you before you set sail 
from Harwich, yet I can not refrain from writing one line to thank you for 
your letter received this morning, by which I find, what indeed I have 
always imagined, that it will be impossible for you to land any of your 
stores ‘at this season of the year ‘® on the open sea upon the coast of Holland. 

I suppose that you will find the Russians and Prussians already in 
possession of a part of the Country, as by the Mail of this day from Heligo- 
land a part of Count Winsengerode’s Corps had already taken possession 
of Frieseland, and General Bulow was in full march from Minden upon 
Arnheim, so that long before this probably all the French troops which 
were at Utrect and Grave will have made their retreat. 

Now God bless you—let me hear from you as often as you can and with 
best wishes for your success, believe me ever, 

Dear Taylor, 
Yours most Sincerely, 
FREDERICK. 


I will not fail to execute your commission at Windsor tomorrow. 
Endorsed: Duke of York — November 26 1813. 
* The Crown Prince of Sweden. 


* November 11th, 1813. 
5 Interlined. 
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V 
Private and Confidential. 


London, May 15, 1832. 
My dear General, 

I have received your letter; and I am much obliged and flattered by 
His Majesty communicating to me the answer from Lord Grey, which is 
so far favourable as it does not contain any reference to the Proposition to 
which the King had objected. 

I considered my commission as at an end when His Majesty renewed His 
communications with Lord Grey ; and I took my Leave of the King. 

I am convinced that it will tend to His Majesty’s ease and convenience,® 
if all communication with me should cease from this moment. I know that 
such cessation of communication will enable me to serve the King much 
more effectually if any further Service from me should be required. 

I give you this Hint Privately. I shall not mention to any body that 
I have heard from you. 

Ever yours most Sincerely 


WELLINGTON. 
Endorsed: From the Duke of Wellington 
May 1832. 


* Here, at the foot of the first page, is the address: General Sir Herbert Taylor. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Gregorian Sacramentary under Charles the Great. Edited by H. A. 
Witson. Being vol. xlix of the Publications of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society. (London, 1915.) 


Lirureicat scholars will welcome this volume, though it will be a dis- 
appointment to such of them as hoped for something more than the 
reprint of a text which had been printed by Muratori in his Liturgia 
Romana Veius. Mr. Wilson prefixes a useful and complete description 
of the three ninth-century manuscripts of the Gregorianum with which 
he deals, but there is no handling of the complicated and debateable 
questions which gather round it, as to its original date ; its right to its 
title ; its relationship to the Gelasian Sacramentary ; the separation of 
the Roman and Gallican elements therein; and other points, on which 
Mr. Edmund Bishop has thrown much light in contributions to the Dublin 
Review and the Journal of Theological Studies. One important textual 
discrepancy is here cleared up, but Muratori is let off too gently. The 
Gregorian Canon, as printed by Mr. Wilson, contains no ‘ Commemoratio 
pro mortuis’ between the paragraphs ‘ Supplices te rogamus’ and ‘ Nobis 
quoque peccatoribus’ (p. 3). But as printed by Muratori (col. 4) it does 
contain it. Muratori inserted it without a note to explain that it is only 
written on the margin in a twelfth-century hand, and that it is no part of 
the original manuscript. The Canon in the Gelasian Sacramentary edited 
by Mr. Wilson in 1894 (p. 235) was also destitute of this ‘Commemoratio 
pro mortuis’. Mr. Wilson does not discuss the cause of so strange an 
omission. Is it possible to accept Muratori’s suggestion that it was ‘per 
incuriam’? Is it not much more likely that it was then contained in the 
Diptychs, which at this point in the Canon were then handed up to the 
celebrant to read from? Again, is not the fact that much of its wording 
is found in an old Gallican Missal at an earlier part of the service suggestive 
of its original position, as well as of the source whence it was derived ? + 
Mr. Bishop offers another explanation, which we are not at present 
inclined to accept, but which, like everything else coming from him, 
deserves serious consideration. 

What, then, is the value of the present volume? It is this: that 
it gives us a more accurate text of the Gregorianum than we possessed 
before. The original manuscript sent by Pope Hadrian I to Charles the 
Great, at that emperor’s request, between 784 and 791, no longer exists ; 
but later manuscript copies of it exist, and one of them, MS. Vat. Reginae 


1 Missale Gallicanum, in Neale and Forbes’s Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church, 
p. 155. 


® Journal of Theological Studies, iv. 573. 
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337, of a date about a.p. 850, first printed by Muratori, has now been 
more carefully and accurately printed by Mr. Wilson. And more than 
this. Muratori did not preserve the order of the contents of his manu- 
script and did not mention the fact of the dislocation or give any reason 
for it. The result is that he threw the history of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary into a confusion from which we are only now emerging, after 
nearly two centuries, under the expert disentangling of Mr. Bishop. 
Mr. Wilson for the first time prints the contents of the manuscript in 
their proper order, and the gain and convenience are great. But our 
regret for the limitations which Mr. Wilson has imposed upon himself 
will not be removed by his candid description of them on p. xv of the 
introduction. F. E. Warren. 


Pauli Diaconi Historia Romana. A Cura di AMEDEO CRIVELLUCCI. 
(Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1914.) 


Signor CRIVELLUCCI’s edition of Paul the Deacon is another part of 
the Fonti per la Storia @ Italia, to which belongs his edition of Landolfus 
Sagax, which was reviewed in these pages last year (ante, xxix.141). These 
two texts are intimately connected, since Landolf bears the same relation 
to Paul as Paul bears to Eutropius, that is, each copied his predecessor 
with interpolations and a continuation; and the present text is edited 
on the same plan as the previous one, the non-Eutropian passages in 
the first ten books being enclosed in brackets, and the whole text of 
Eutropius given in the notes wherever it differs from that of Paul, while 
in the remaining books the brackets are used to denote passages drawn 
from an unknown source. Of these last the number is greater than in 
Landolf; and for the latter half of the fifth century there are a large 
number of passages, some containing information not elsewhere given, 
which seem to be derived from the lost Annals of Ravenna. To the work of 
Paul himself the editor has added the seventeenth book, which continues 
the history to 730, and is merely an epitome of the Historia Langobardorum 
by an unknown hand. He also gives the autograph letter of Paul to 
Abbot Adalard which is attached to Paul’s collection of the letters of 
Gregory ; but, as this has nothing to do with the Historia Romana, it 
is not easy to see why it is included. In one respect Signor Crivellucci’s 
present work differs from his edition of Landolf, for he gives no list of 
previous editions, but is content with referring the reader to Potthast. 
Such a list would perhaps have been inordinately long; but, if he had 
_ given us a selection of the most important, it would have served all prac- 
tical purposes and spared us the annoyance of being referred to another 
work. It is disconcerting to find both in this case and in that of Landolf 
that texts which have appeared in what was believed to be the definitive 
edition of the Monumenta Germaniae now require re-editing; but in 
both instances the editor’s preface makes it quite clear that this is the 
case, and Droysen’s edition, in fact, appeared as long ago as 1879, and 
does not contain a separate text of either author, but only their additions 
to and divergences from Eutropius and Paul. Signor Crivellucci is also 
preparing an edition of the Historia Langobardorum, to which the latter 
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consideration does not apply, but we need not doubt that he will be able 
to throw new light on this much more important work also. 

The edition of the text is marked by the same care and accuracy as that 
of Landolf; but, as Landolf’s text depends practically on one manuscript 
only, while many are needed for an edition of Paul, the task is in the present 
case more complicated. Under such circumstances a few imperfections are 
inevitable. For instance, at p. 39, 1. 12, the words ‘ et Liguribus ’, which 
are printed as from Eutropius, are not in his text; at p. 24, note g, and 
p- 126, notes r and t, various readings are given from Eutropius, though 
the passages are bracketed as from another source ; on p. 77 it appears from 
the note that ll. 13-16 should have been bracketed, and at p. 131, 1. 3, a 
bracket is, probably by a printer’s error, omitted. The statement at p. 58, 
note c, that ‘ qui’, given in the text, was not written by Paul needs some 
explanation, and at p. 133, 1. 14, the source of the bracketed words is not 
stated. A minute search might discover a few more similar oversights, but 
the fact that they are so few and unimportant is in itself testimony to the 
carefulness of the work. The notes on the subject-matter also are concise 
and accurate and leave but little to criticize. In the note on the passage 
from Prosper about St. Martin, however, it should have been stated that 
M. Babut in his recent monograph, St. Martin de Tours, denies that any- 
thing has fallen out; and on p. 209 the expression ‘ gladio trucidavit ’ 
does not seem necessarily to mean that Ricimer performed the act with 
his own hand. The volume contains a useful index and glossary and an 
excellent bibliography. Under John of Antioch, however, Boissevain 
and De Boor’s edition of the Constantinian excerpts should have been 
mentioned ; and under John Malala there is some strange confusion. 
There may be good reason for using the Venice rather than the Bonn 
text ; but Signor Crivellucci must surely know that Genesius is not an 
editor of John Malala, but a Byzantine historian whose work stands first 
in the Venice text, and that the title here given is that of the work of 
Genesius, not of that of John. E. W. Brooks. 


S. Gappont et G. Zaccnerini. Chartularium Imolense. Vol.i: Archivum 


S. Cassiani (964-1200). Vol. ii: Archiva Minora (1033-1200). 
(Rome : Bretschneider, 1912.) 


We have more than once called attention to the activity with which, 
since the meeting of the International Historical Congress at Rome in 
1903, the charters of Italian ecclesiastical foundations have been prepared 
for publication either in full or else in the form of an ample calendar. 
These have now been supplemented by an independent collection of 
Imola documents down to 1200, which forms two large and excellently 
printed volumes. The book is not the reproduction of an existing chartu- 
lary but has been composed from the charters themselves, by far the 
greater part of them being preserved in originals. The first volume contains 
the documents of the cathedral church, ‘Archivum S§. Cassiani’; the 
second, those of the minor churches of the town and of the municipalities 
of Imola and Dozza, with some others. The documents, which run 
1 Ante, xxiii (1908), 821 f., xvi (1911), 834. 
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from 964 to 1200, are all set out at length, and the editors have added 
nothing except brief summaries at the beginning of each, a statement 
of the manuscript authority, and occasional notes on readings and on 
points of chronology. The materials are of special interest as illustrating 
the history of the private document in a region which had belonged to the 
Exarchate and had never come fully under Lombard influences. Many 
of the formulae in charters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries are 
preserved unaltered from the time of the later Roman empire. On the 
other hand we can trace the abandonment of old practices: thus the 
completio is hardly ever found after 1064. From this point of view alone 
the book deserves attentive study. It is to be regretted that the 
learned editors have not allowed themselves to depart from their severe 
rule of self-repression and to supply at least occasional references and 
parallels. 

Imola, though standing on one of the principal roads of Italy and 
not far removed from Bologna, was not well informed about public events ; 
thus for more than two years after the accession of Henry V, it was believed 
there that the king was named Charles (nos. 25, 27, 28, 30). During the 
pontificate of Alexander III, however, the apparent lapses of the notaries 
are due not to ignorance but to doubt as to which claimant really was pope. 
After the double election of Alexander and Victor IV on 7 September 1159 
the notaries were in difficulties : on 6 October and 6 December one notary, 
Alberic, adopted the phrase ‘ certum papam nondum habemus’ (nos. 192, 
195); but another, Pizolo, wrote simply ‘ .. pape’ (nos. 194, 196). On 
13 December Pizolo ventured to name Alexander (no. 197), but next 
day he went back to the blank. Then on the 17th a different notary 
says openly, ‘de papa incerti sumus ’ (no. 199), a formula which reappears 
on 30 August 1165 (no. 240). But it was usual to leave a blank, which 
could be filled in when the opportunity arose, and it was only on 5 March 
and 1 October 1161 that Alberic plucked up courage to name Pope 
Alexander (nos. 214, 215). With these exceptions no pope’s name is given 
until 22 January 1167, when we are surprised by the mention of the 
antipope Paschal III (no. 253); but he is the only antipope recognized, 
and he appears but once. The blank continues regularly down to near 
the end of 1173, during all which time the name of Alexander is given 
only on a single occasion in 1172, and that not by a notary of the church 
but by a town tabellio (no. 272). From 1173 the practice fluctuates, even 
the same notary altering his formula in the space of a fortnight (nos. 284, 
285). Though Alexander died on 30 August 1181, he is mentioned as 
if living on 13 October (no. 324): next day the same writer names 
Lucius III (no. 325); but two months later he lapses into the phrase, 
‘cuius nomen ignoramus ’ (no. 327). 

After this, one is prepared for irregularities in chronology, but as 
a matter of fact most of these are capable of reconciliation. A document 
(no. 7) dated § December 1046 in the 14th Indiction has caused the editors 
some trouble, vecause it speaks of the first regnal year of Henry III, and 
Henry was not crowned emperor until the following Christmas. They 
have not noticed that he is called ‘ Enricus rex’, not ‘ imperator’, so 
that the calculation is from the day when he wore the Lombard crown 
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at Pavia on.the previous 28th October. In a supplementary note they 
say that the explanation of the difficulty is that the Indiction is the 
Greek one (of 1 September); but this would carry back the document 
to 1045, before Henry came into Italy. The variations in the mode of 
reckoning the year which are found in the papal chancery from the time 
of Urban II seem to have left their mark on the Imola documents. Three 
of these dated in February 1106 (nos. 22, 23) and January 1108 (no. 27) 
have the Indiction of the following year, and seem therefore to use the 
Florentine style which began the year on 25 March. Accordingly they 
should be placed in 1107 and 1109. This would also be true if the docu- 
ments were dated after the Venetian practice of beginning the year on 
1 March were adopted, just as the penalty named in the third document 
is stated in terms of Venetian money (i. 59); but this explanation is 
hardly probable. The Florentine style is found also in no. 352, where 
the date 4 January 1186 in the fifth Indiction means 1187 according 
to our reckoning. In no. 353 the notary dating on 27 March appears 
to have forgotten that a new year had begun, and so retains 1185 when 
he should have written 1186. But there are some instances in which the 
year of the Lord is simply miswritten. No. 357, dated 28 August 1185, 
and no. 372, dated 22 February 1188, both in the pontificate of Urban III, 
can only belong to 1186 and 1187: in the former document the editors 
have prefixed the correct year, but in the latter they have not. Errors 
in regnal and pontifical years are not frequent: but no. 1, of 19 November 
964, is placed in the fourth instead of the third year of Otto the Great ; 
and no. 8, which is certainly of 3 February 1017, bears the fourth 
instead of the fifth year of Benedict VIII. It may be noted that 
the consuetudo Bononiensis of counting the days of the second half of 
the month backwards is not found in 984 (no. 2), but is implied in 
1017 (no. 3). 

The clerks who took part in the production of the documents are of 
various kinds. Besides the tabelliones or public scriveners, many of 
whom adopt also the style of notaries, officers bearing the latter title 
appear connected not only with the church of St. Cassian but with 
a number of localities. Some come from other cities, as Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Faenza. Imperial notaries are found in 1033, 1047, 1174, 1185, and 
1198; notaries of the Sacred Palace, from 1182 onwards: in 1186 we 
meet with Martinus Philippi ‘ imperialis aule et papalis notarius’ (no. 
765), a form which is not dissimilar from that which became customary 
in the later middle ages. In 1033 the notary makes his distinctive mark : 
“singnumque meum consuetum apposui’ (no. 717). Sometimes he 
states this in verse : ‘ notario signo scribit Ganducius isto ’ (no. 325). 

Among miscellaneous matters of interest we may mention the form 
of oath taken by the citizens of Imola to the bishop and canons about 
the middle of the twelfth century (no. 124), and the record of a suit between 
the chapter and the bishop in 1197-8 (nos. 451-3), where the evidence 
is set out at length. In no. 350‘ hanc aparam libellariam’ gives a new 
variety of appar, which has not, we think, been previously noticed in the 
feminine. Among denominations of money we find ‘ duas libras auri 
ad libram Karoli’ in 1159 (no. 189). 
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The work is illustrated by facsimiles; it gives a single chronological 
list of all the documents in the several series, and contains excellent 
indexes ; but the glossary might with advantage have been made more 
copious. Reeinatp L. Poote. 


The Battle of the Seven Arts; A French Poem by Henri p’ANDELI,Trouvére 
of the thirteenth Century. Edited and translated, with introduction 
and notes, by Louis Jonn Pazrow. (Memoirs of the University of 
California, vol. iv, no. 1. History, vol. i, no. 1.) (University of 
California Press: Berkeley, 1914.) 


THE interest of this poem lies in the light which it throws upon the state 
of learning and letters somewhere about A. p. 1230, and in particular upon 
the struggle between the classicism which had flourished in the school of 
Chartres in the preceding century, and still lingered on at Orleans, and the 
Aristotelian scholasticism which had its centre in the rising university 
of Paris. Already at this time it was clear that the classicists were destined 
to be beaten, and the scholastics to prevail. 


Logique a les clers en ses mains, 
Et Gramaire rest mise au mains. 


In the poem Grammar is defeated by Logic, but with a prophecy that 
after thirty years a new generation would arise which would go back to 
Grammar. The prophecy was fulfilled, but a century or two later than 
the prophet had anticipated. The poem had already been printed from 
the defective edition of Jubinal and the much better one of Héron. The 
present edition contains an English translation (not an easy task to accom- 
plish) and a facsimile of the two manuscripts. The introduction and notes 
are learned, and give all the information that one wants for an intelligent 
appreciation of the poem and its historical significance. It is, indeed, in 
all respects a model piece of editing. 

The writer has some sound remarks upon the general question of 
medieval culture. He very properly insists that till recently modern 
scholars have been far too ready to accept the views of the humanists as 
to the value of the culture, learning, and education—not merely of the 
immediately preceding age, of which they knew something, but also of 
the greater medieval centuries—the twelfth and the thirteenth—of which 
they knew very little. As to the reasons for the decline of Latin scholarship 
after the beginning of the thirteenth century, he suggests that too exclusive 
a prominence has been attributed to the competition of the scholastic 
philosophy and theology, and insists that it was largely—in France as 
well as in Italy—law which drove out letters. That the popularity of law— 
based largely on its pecuniary value—had much to do with the decline 
of less lucrative studies is true enough, but this hardly explains why law 
did not kill scholasticism which possessed an equally small commercial 
value, and did kill any classical studies which went beyond the elementary 
grammar-school stage. After all we cannot give a definite reason why 
a majority of medieval men liked Logic and Aristotelian philosophy better 
than the classical studies which had been so seriously pursued at Chartres 
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and at Orleans. Some influence may perhaps be attributed to the fact 
that the scholastic philosophy was, through its indispensableness to the 
scholastic theologian, associated with religion more definitely than the 
study of the pagan classics. Just the higher minds which refused to be 
carried away by the chrematistic study of law were compelled to study 
Aristotle because a knowledge of him was supposed to be necessary to the 
theologian. Something too was due to the connexion between the Aristote- 
lian writings and the study of medicine. In Italy—where the devotion to 
civil and canon law was greatest—there were probably few who followed 
the arts course beyond the age of elementary logic except the friars 
who were pledged to study theology, and the future physicians. There 
were no such compelling reasons to induce men to spend many of their 
maturer years over Virgil and Cicero, H. RasHpAatu. 


Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae. Edited by Grorce E. 
Woopsine. Vol.i. (Newhaven: Yale University Press, 1915.) 


Ir is little more than thirty years since Sir Travers Twiss completed his 
edition of Bracton’s treatise in six volumes for the Rolls Series, and here 
we have the first instalment of a wholly new edition in an equal number 
of volumes. The waste of time and money involved in the publication of 
work destined to be superseded so soon is not creditable either to English 
scholarship or to the general editorship of our government publications. 
As early as 1887 the late Professor Maitland in the preface to Bracton’s 
Notebook urged the necessity of a new edition of Bracton’s text. Twiss 
had done little or nothing to free it from the corruptions which disfigure 
it in the early editions of 1569 and 1640. The most casual examination, 
for instance, reveals the fact that additions of Edwardian date have been 
foisted into the treatise as Bracton left it. Addiciones by which the owners 
of manuscripts attempted to keep the work abreast of later decisions had 
an inevitable tendency to slip from the margin into the text when these 
manuscripts were copied. This interpolated matter does not, however, 
always bear its date upon its face, and nothing but a thorough collation of 
all the accessible manuscripts, such as had never hitherto been attempted, 
could settle what Bracton actually wrote and what is subsequent accretion. 
Such a collation was also indispensable for the establishment of the best 
possible text of the original treatise, stripped of these additions. The 
magnitude of the task may be gathered from the fact that the first volume 
of the new edition, a stout quarto of over 400 pages, is devoted entirely to 
the description of the manuscripts, the settlement of their pedigree and the 
problem of the Addiciones. Some may think that the editor leaves an 
excessive amount of the scaffolding within which his building has grown 
up, and he certainly enlarges on peculiarities of manuscripts for which 
he might have safely referred the student to the manuals of palaeography. 
On the whole, however, it is an advantage to have so explicit a revelation 
of the forest of difficulties through which Mr. Woodbine has had to 
hack his way. For, as so often happens in textual studies, collation of 
the forty-six manuscripts disclosed anything but simple relations between 
them. Although the latest of them was written not more than a century 
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after Bracton’s death, they not only do not include his holograph or any 
immediate copy of it, but no two of them stand to each other in the direct 
relation of parent and child. Three or four groups emerge from the colla- 
tion, but they run into one another in a perplexing way which can only be 
explained by the use of manuscripts of different families by some of the 
copyists. Two of these groups seem to the editor to represent a first and 
second redaction of the treatise by Bracton himself. Such a complicated 
pedigree is of course very difficult to make clear in words, and the reader 
is assisted by an elaborate series of diagrams. 

One of the most noteworthy results of Mr. Woodbine’s study of the 
manuscripts is to discredit Maitland’s suggestion (in Bracton and Azo) 
that the well-known Digby manuscript of the De Legibus in the Bodleian 
Library shows internal evidence of having been copied from Bracton’s 
own manuscript. This was chiefly an inference from the curious blanks 
that are left at certain points in the text, which Maitland thought must 
have existed in the original. These, however, are susceptible of another 
explanation. The manusciiot was written by six different scribes, and 
Mr. Woodbine ingeniously suggests that they were working simultane- 
ously in order to produce a copy quickly, and did not always quite fill the 
quires of parchment with which they were provided for the portion of the 
work assigned to each of them. In any case, collation shows that the text 
of the Digby manuscript, though very good for the most part, falls off 
afterwards so badly that it is impossible to accept it as a direct transcript 
of the author’s own manuscript. Maitland’s over-exaltation of this 
particular manuscript is a good illustration of the dangers of arguing from 
part of the evidence only. 

Not the least thorough part of the editor’s work is his treatment: of 
the problem of the Addiciones. As it was evidently a very common 
practice to copy these additions from a manuscript of one family into 
manuscripts which came down in quite a different line, they are rightly 
dealt with separately. The results of the examination are conveniently 
given in the list of additional and doubtful passages which winds up the 
volume. 

In a work abounding in details a few errors are inevitable. In view of 
a possible list of Corrigenda, we note one or two which have caught our 
eye. On p. 18 the Phillips MS. is said to have on its first page the 
signature ‘ Roger Twyrden 1639°. This is surely the famous antiquary 
Sir Roger Twysden ? Tempo for tempore occurs on the next page. Incon- 
sistent statements of the division of books in MS. LF are given 
(pp. 28, 29). Dignitores on p. 46 is an error for digniores. 

James Tair. 


De Kroniek van Johannes de Beka ; haar Bronnen en haar eerste Redactie. 
Door Dr. H. P. Coster. (Bijdragen van het Instituut voor middel 
eeuwsche Geschiedenis der Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht.) (Utrecht : 
Oosthoek, 1914.) 


JOHN DE Beka was a clerk of the diocese of Utrecht, well known as the 
writer of a Latin chronicle of the counts of Holland and the bishops of 
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Utrecht which in 1349 he dedicated to the reigning count and bishop of 
those places. Taking rather a broader view of his subject than most local 
historians, his work became exceedingly popular. It was copied in many 
manuscripts, translated into Dutch and French, and made the basis of 
numerous continuations. In short, Beka’s chronicle plays in the historio- 
graphy of the northern Netherlands very much the same part that is 
taken by his contemporary Higden, and his well-known Polychronicon, 
in English historical literature. The comparison between Higden and 
Beka is the more complete since neither possessed much intrinsic value 
of his own. This is sufficiently shown in Beka’s case by the fact that 
his work has not been printed since the edition published by A. Buchelius 
at Utrecht in 1643. Even now that a young Dutch scholar devotes 300 
pages to the dissection of Beka’s sources, and the appreciation of his 
historical position, there is no hint that a new edition of the text is 
contemplated. 

Dr. Coster’s work seems admirable on its own lines, and so complete 
that it may be followed even by those to whom, as to the present writer, 
the seventeenth-century edition of the text is inaccessible. He begins 
by a careful analysis of the historical literature of Utrecht and Holland 
before Beka’s time, and shows in great detail what sources Beka followed 
for his history. Besides the generally recognized sources of Beka’s com- 
pilation, Dr. Coster proves that there are great similarities between his 
work and certain parts of two chronicles of Tiel (Annales Tielenses and 
Chronicon Tielense), now only surviving in fifteenth-century versions. 
He explains this by postulating an earlier form of part of these chronicles, 
which goes back to the early fourteenth century. Moreover, he suggests 
very ingeniously that these two rediscovered fourteenth-century works, 
which he christens Annales Priores Anonymi, were earlier versions of Beka’s 
own work. He also assumes that there is a third early work of Beka in 
the known chronicle of the wars between the bishops of Utrecht and the 
counts of Holland (Bella Campestria). 

Unluckily this ingenious bit of criticism leads only to negative 
results. Beka is proved up to the hilt to be a mere compiler, and to 
possess no original value as a source, though he has an interesting little 
place of his own in the history of the northern Netherlands. The foreign 
reviewer can do little more than summarize the results of such a study, 
though he has abundant evidence of the general correctness of Dr. Coster’s 
conclusions. Some doubt, however, cannot but arise when he recognizes 
the tenuity of the argument and the lack of convincing material. 
Thus Dr. Coster speaks emphatically of Beka being a ‘ humanist’. It is 
hard, however, to follow a proof based upon Beka describing the Germanic 
invaders of the Roman Empire as ‘ barbarians’ (p. 282). Neither can 
much stress be laid on Beka’s championship of Lewis of Bavaria against 
Charles IV, considering that Beka lived under and dedicated his book 
to Count William V of Holland, who was Lewis of Bavaria’s son. 
Moreover, it is hard to be satisfied of the identity of the chronicler with 
the Premonstratensian canon of the same name who was rector of two 
parishes in Holland, when we remember that Beka described himself 
simply as a clerk, a phrase not likely to be used by a person who had 
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embraced the religious life even to the extent of taking the vows of a canon 
regular. On the other hand Dr. Coster makes it clear that the date of 
the completion and dedication of the chronicle is 1349, not 1346, as has been 
generally said, and that it is quite as much a Utrecht as a Hollandish 
work. He makes a valuable point in emphasizing Beka’s conception of 
a ‘Greater Holland’, formed by the establishment of a perpetual peace 
between the county and the bishopric. T. F. Tour. 


Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem. Henry VII, vol.ii. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1915.) 


Calendar of Patent Rolls. Henry VII, vol. i, 1485-94. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1914.) 


THE first of these two volumes of calendars follows its predecessor after 
an interval of seventeen years. It was in 1898 that the new calendar of 
inquisitions post mortem began publication; and 1485 was taken as its 
starting-point apparently because there was already in print the old Record 
Commission calendar of medieval inquisitions. In reviewing that first 
volume we expressed the hope that the commencement of the new series 
with the reign of Henry VII did not imply acquiescence in the inadequacy 
ofthe oldseries. Whetheras a result of this suggestion or not, the Henry VII 
series was interrupted, and eight volumes of the calendar extending 
from the reign of Henry III to 1347 have been published. Presumably 
the medieval series is well on the way towards completion, and the modern 
series will be carried on until the civil war and the abolition of feudal 
tenures under Charles II brings it to a natural end. 

The value of the calendar consists mainly in the multitude of details 
it adds to our biographical knowledge of the period ; and occasionally the 
relationships mentioned enable us to trace a connexion, otherwise obscure, 
between the partakers in conspiracies against Henry VII and in other 
political movements. The additions do not always tend to elucidation, and 
the reference on p. 558 to Margaret, Viscountess Lisle, increases the con- 
fusion in the history of that distracted title. This lady was unknown to 
Nicolas ;} perhaps her existence was suppressed on account of her marriage 
to Sir Henry Bodrugan, who was attainted by act of parliament in 1487, 
a marriage which might throw some light on the obscure Cornish rising 
which Bodrugan headed in 1486. There is an almost total absence of 
editorial comment, even when the inquisition is manifestly in error; thus 
one inquisition? says that Lord Willoughby de Broke died on 23 August, 
17 Henry VII [it should be 18 Henry VII], while another® says he died 
on Tuesday, 28 September, 18 Henry VII. The editor interjects ‘ sic’ 
after the Tuesday, the 28th of September 1502 being in fact a Sunday, 
but leaves unnoticed the other discrepancies. Most readers, too, might 
have desired a note explaining the fealty and suit of the bishop of Win- 
chester’s ‘ Pavilion Court’, though they might be able to draw their 
own conclusions from the facts that the lands of a tenant holding 53, of 
a knight’s fee were worth £6, and those of another tenant holding ~, of 


Sir Harris Nicolas, Barony of L’Isle, 1829, p. xxvi. 


? No. 638. * No. 785. * No. 338. 
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a knight’s fee were worth only 20s.5 The calendaring seems, however, 
to be excellent, and the 300 pages of index leave little to be desired. 

The same can hardly be said of the index to the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls. The name of Robert Stillington, bishop of Bath and Wells till 1492, 
does not appear, and tie references to him are ascribed to his successor, 
Richard Foxe, although on pp. 34, 338 the bishop is called Robert and 
details about Foxe’s translation to the see are given on pp. 382, 389. 
Under ‘ Stafford ’ there is considerable confusion : ‘ Buckingham’ should 
be supplied after ‘ Stafford, Henry, duke of ’, and ‘ Devon’ after ‘ Stafford, 
Humphrey, earl of’, and there is no alphabetical order in the Christian 
names. Knights who receive that distinction in the text are deprived of 
it in the index, e. g. Sir Edmund Bedingfield, Sir William Boleyn, and Sir 
Henry Heydon ; while ‘ Lords’ who are not so styled in the text are given 
that title intheindex. The circumstance that in the text of the commissions 
for the peace neither ‘ baron’ nor ‘lord’ appears is a useful reminder 
that in those days a man was no more called ‘ lord’ because he was a lord 
of parliament than he is to-day because he is a lord of the privy council, 
of the admiralty, or of a manor. There is, however, a mass of useful 
information in the volume, and its details permit of greater precision in 
our knowledge of the personnel of Henry VII’s administration than has 
hitherto been possible. Further light will be thrown on such matters 
when the Calendar of Close Rolls reaches Henry’s reign. The Patent Rolls 
contain nothing about parliament, nor do they give us any help towards 
answering the question whether Henry VII had an organized privy council, 
or merely consulted individually, and when he chose, those persons whom 
he ‘ retained ’ as counsellors. A. F. PoLtarp. 


Rentale Sancti Andree, being the Chamberlain and Granitar Accounts of 
the Archbishopric in the Time of Cardinal Betoun, 1538-46. Translated 
and edited by Ropert Kerr Hannay. (Scottish History Society.) 
(Edinburgh : University Press, 1913.) 

Rentale Dunkeldense, being Accounts of the Bishopric (1505-17), with 
Myin’s Lives of the Bishops (1483-1517). Translated and edited by 
Rosert Kerr Hannay. (Scottish History Society.) (Edinburgh : 
University Press, 1915.) 


THESE volumes, issued by the Scottish History Society in its second 
series, comprise the ministers’ accounts of the diocese of Dunkeld for the 
years 1505-17 during the episcopate of Bishop George Brown, and of the 
diocese of St. Andrews for 1538-46 while Cardinal Betoun held the primacy 
of Scotland. There is nothing very new or startling in either volume, 
though that of Dunkeld is the more interesting of the two. The titles of 
the volumes appear to rest on no manuscript authority. Mr. Hannay 
acknowledges that in the strictest sense the volumes are not rental-books, 


for it is well known that prelates caused special records of their lands and dues to be 
kept for purposes of reference in administration, but the title Rentale is convenient 
and indicates sufficiently the nature of the contents. 


5 Nos. 232, 233. 
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It is very doubtful that the description is adequate. A rentale is a record 
of rents and dues, but these volumes consist of compoti or accounts of 
receipts and expenditure which belong to a class of historical documents 
quite prevalent in lay as well as ecclesiastical administration, and for 
that reason it is a pity that their true import should have been obscured by 
arbitrary titles. Each volume is the record for a definite period of the 
revenues of the bishopric to which it belongs, but it is far more, for it 
tells of the expenses incurred in their collection and of multifarious charges 
incidental to the possession of extensive estates. The episcopal officers 
made a yearly statement of their receipts and placed against them accounts 
of their disbursements, which they submitted to appointed auditors, 
carrying over the balance to the following year. The accounts are thus 
a succession of balance-sheets of receipts and payments, but as the sources 
of revenue were for the most part constant, the record of expenditure, 
which varied from year to year, offers a more useful picture of the social 
and economic condition of the period. The accounts of St. Andrews are 
made up of balance-sheets of the chamberlains and granitars of the 
archbishopric compiled from the returns of their subordinate officers, one 
dealing with money and the other with kind. By reason of this condensa- 
tion it is not possible to get a clear view of the organization of the archi- 
episcopal household in the management of the revenues and expenses of 
the see. It is different with the accounts of Dunkeld, in which the returns 
of the petty officers have been preserved with all the particulars of dues 
and charges, from which can be seen the working of the complex mechanism 
of the episcopal familia, and many useful hints can be gathered on the 
economic condition of Scotland at the opening of the sixteenth century. 
The principal officers in Bishop Brown’s employment were a chamberlain, 
four rural deans, two serjeants, a steward, and four granitars, with sundry 
petty officers. All the chief officers were ecclesiastics. The chamberlain, 
who ‘ resided at Dunkeld unless the bishop ordered otherwise and was 
himself present ’, as Myln stated, was master of the household and principal 
administrator. In this capacity the other officers accounted to him, as 
he in turn was responsible to the bishop. But as only one fragmentary 
account of the chamberlain has been preserved, little is known of his 
precise duties. His domestic importance, however, is indicated by the 
fact that he was the chief auditor of most of the other accounts. The 
episcopal lands were in charge of two serjeants, one resident at Dunkeld 
and the other at Tybbirmuir. It was their duty to receive dues in money 
and kind, make payments, discharge debts, and provide for the requirements 
ofthe kitchen. Dried fish was imported from the east coast, and salmon was 
sometimes so plentiful that there was no need to exact the whole of the 
dues. The steward was concerned only with disbursements of money 
supplied to him directly by the bishop to meet household expenses, whether 
he was in residence or away from home. The granitars collected the tithes 
of the bishop’s appropriate churches in their respective districts, and supplied 
grain and meal for domestic consumption. These officers, whose districts 
were at Dunkeld, Clony, Perth, and Lothian, paid the wages of servants 
and workmen, dispensed allowances to poor tenants, and discharged 
miscellaneous obligations. It is curious that the management of tithe oats 
VOL. XXX.—NO, OXX. 3A 
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should have been delegated to a special officer, called the avenar, whose 
duty it was to provide grain for the poultry and the horses of the bishop 
and his dependants. The granitar of Lothian, whose district lay near to 
Edinburgh, was often brought into contact with the capital in the trans- 
action of his master’s business. In the accounts of 1508 there is mention 
of a large assignment by the bishop ‘ to certain merchants of Edinburgh 
for finance to the king to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sepulchre 
of our Lord’. 

The student of ecclesiology will turn with interest to the accounts of 
the four rural deans of the diocese of Dunkeld which help to define their 
institutional position in the organization of the church of Scotland. Most 
of the dioceses were subdivided into deaneries of Christianity, as they were 
locally called, but there appears to be no evidence that the small dioceses 
of Brechin, Ross, and Caithness were so partitioned during the medieval 
period. Alexander Myln, the biographer of the bishops of Dunkeld, 
states that it was Bishop Brown (1483-1515) who constituted deans of 
Christianity in that diocese, and as Myln himself was one of the first 
deans he appointed, it may be permissible to accept his statement. There 
is some reason, however, for doubting that he intended his words to apply 
to the whole history of that diocese. The institution was dependent on 
the will of the individual bishop, and if one prelate or a succession of prelates 
dispensed with it in the administration of the see, the omission was no 
guarantee that it had not been previously in existence nor did it prevent 
other prelates from reviving and employing it as they thought fit. It is 
scarcely likely that a diocese fike Dunkeld, intersected by the Forth and 
formed of scattered divisions on either side of that river, should have had 
only one deanery conterminous with the diocese in the earlier centuries of 
its existence. 

The late Bishop Dowden inclined to the opinion that the deans of 
Christianity were subordinates of the archdeacons in Scotland, alleging 
as his authority a decree in the ecclesiastical statutes ascribed to the 
thirteenth century, by which ‘ our archdeacons and their deans’ were 
instructed to visit parochial churches. But does the phrase imply subordina- 
tion? Does it not rather refer to the deans acting within the arch- 
deaconries ? There is no indication that the deans were either appointed 
or controlled or removed by the archdeacons. In Scotland, so far as 
evidence is forthcoming, the rural deans were the personal officers of the 
bishop and held their office during his pleasure. There was no title to 
jurisdiction inherent in it: the dean’s authority was derived in every 
case from the bishop’s mandate addressed to him. A deanery of Chris- 
tianity was neither a benefice nor a patent office: the dean ranked, 
so far as ecclesiastical usage was concerned, in all respects like the chaplain, 
chamberlain, steward, or other personal officer on the bishop’s staff. It is 
true that he was employed in various occupations, but his diocesan 
usefulness did not make him a constitutional unit of the diocese. Though 
incidentally mentioned in Scottish ecclesiastical law, there is no definite 
statute for the regulation of the office. The dean of Christianity was 


“the man’ of the bishop and not of the diocese, and the bishop employed 
him at his convenience. 
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The accounts of Dunkeld, which are fortunately preserved in full, 
amply illustrate the position of rural deans on the eve of the Reformation 
when the institution was in a state of decline. In that diocese they were 
not incumbents beneficed in their respective deaneries: they were all 
canons of the cathedral, and, so far as we know, they held no parochial 
benefices at all. Not unfrequently two deaneries were in charge of the 
same officer, a custom which prevailed in St. Andrews as well as Dunkeld. 
There is no special functicn annexed to the office as disclosed in these 
accounts. The dean was a collector of money due to the bishop, and he 
expended it in whole or in part as the needs of the moment dictated. In 
1506, for instance, the dean of Athole out of the procurations of his deanery 
paid the choir boys of Dunkeld their terminal allowances and at the same 
time purchased sawn timber in Cupar market for the roof of St. George’s 
church, Dunkeld, then in course of erection at the expense of the bishop. 
Another dean records payments he had made on behalf of the chamberlain 
in connexion with the episcopal lands. Scottish practice with respect to 
mulcts and other disciplinary measures was much the same as elsewhere. 
The oleum peccatorum collected by the rural deans was assigned to the 
parish where the offender lived or to some work of public utility like the 
building or repair of bridges. The dues arising from the confirmation of 
wills reached the episcopal treasury through these officers according to 
a rate fixed by the provincial synod of 1420. Bishop Brown, in reviving 
or creating four deaneries in his diocese and appointing thereto four canons 
of his cathedral, not only brought his chapter into close touch with his 
clergy but supplied himself with four honorary officers, for there is no 
mention of their fees in the accounts, to help in the administration of his 
revenues. 

It is always difficult to choose documents for illustration of accounts 
like these. The editor decided to reprint materials more or less well 
known, like excerpts from Myln’s Lives and the accounts for building the 
stone bridge over the Tay at Dunkeld which Bishop Brown did not live 
to complete. As serviceable editions of these documents have been often 
printed and are easily accessible, the volumes would have been more 
valuable to the student of diocesan history, had they been illustrated with 
such contemporary documents as might have been obtained in the charter 
chest of the duke of Athole and similar repositories. But Mr. Hannay has 
done his work so well that the reader has no occasion to grumble. His 
translation of the quaint Latin is always intelligible, and when there was 
room for doubt the original phrase has been retained. Vernacular words 
with which the volumes abound are not explained, though many of them 
are more puzzling than the most obscure of the Latin phrases. To the 
Dunkeld volume indexes of vernacular and unusual Latin words and 
phrases have been appended which will be found by most readers a welcome 
addition. The note of Mr. F. C. Eeles on Dunkeld Cathedral is a study of 
great ecclesiological interest. It may be truthfully said that the two 
volumes enhance the value of the notable series to which they belong. 
JaMEs WILSON. 


3a 
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The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent, 1558-1795. Vol. I. ‘ The 
English Colleges and Convents in the Catholic Low Countries.’ By 
the Rev. Peter Guitpay. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 


A YEAR ago we reviewed Father Lechat’s Les Réfugiés Anglais dans les 
Pays-Bas Espagnols durant le régne d’ Elisabeth. The volume before us is 
by an ‘ instructor in church history in the Catholic University of America, 
Washington ’, but it emanates from the same historical seminar at Louvain 
as the thesis of the Jesuit priest, and comparison is inevitable. The scope 
of the two volumes is different. Father Lechat confined himself to the 
reign of Elizabeth, but dealt with the general activities of the refugees 
and their reiation to the politics of their time. Mr. Guilday covers the more 
extended period from the flight of the refugees from Eneland under 
Elizabeth to their flight from the Continent under the impulse of the 
French Revolution ; but he limits his treatment to the domestic history 
of the various religious communities, the Carthusians, the Bridgettines of 
Syon, the Jesuits, the English College at Douay, and so forth. The 
subject-matter of this volume is even more restricted: ‘one point 
only has been taken up and developed—their activity in establishing 
Schools and Colleges, Convents, Monasteries, and Seminaries’ (p. xxi), 
and the general title of the work will only become accurate if this 
volume is followed by a series of others. Indeed, in his conclusion, 
Mr. Guilday enumerates a list of topics connected with his subject, the 
treatment of which on a similar scale would require a score of equally 
substantial volumes. 

These remarks make it clear that Mr. Guilday’s volume appeals only to 
the few select students of certain aspects of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
history ; and he writes as an ecclesiologist rather than as an historian. 
His industry has been great, but he has an eye for detail rather than for 
perspective, and the general bearing of his subject upon English or European 
history is almost ignored. This distinguishes his work from Father Lechat’s, 
and there are other contrasts which do not commend Mr. Guilday’s book 
to the normal student of history. The dry and monotonous style is not 
really relieved by the repetition of stereotyped phrases about the ‘ startling 
vitality of the English Catholics’ (p. 8), the ‘ marvellous courage’ of the 
Jesuits (p. 27), the ‘superhuman courage’ of Father Persons (7b.), the 
‘wonderful outburst of religious activity’ (7b.), and ‘this marvellous 
growth’ (p. 28). Nor is anything really gained by writing of ‘ the blood- 
thirsty intolerance of the Protestants ’ (p. 8) and ‘ the flimsy fabric which 
had been built out of the ruins of the ancient church’ (p. 9); or by 
describing Elizabeth in the following terms: She ‘ was not an ordinary 
usurper. She was a tyrant of the worst type, without pity; the willing 
tool of those who hated the church for gain’s sake, and she was not accorded 
the same patient courtesy the christian world meted out to a legitimate 
occupant of the throne’ (p. xxii). This heated exaggeration defeats its 
own object, particularly when we are told later on that ‘the reigns of 
William and Mary and of Queen Anne were as bitter in their persecution of 
the Catholics as that of Elizabeth’ (p. 34). The ‘Gunpowder Plot’, we 
are informed (p. 113), ‘ was the result of the mad conspiracy of the bolder 
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spirits among them to answer James in the same language’. What lan- 
guage? James I’s was not an attractive ecclesiastical policy, but it did 
not include wholesale murder. 

Such writing contrasts oddly with Mr. Guilday’s preface. ‘The old 
controversies ’, he claims, ‘ have been, as far as possible, avoided in the work, 
not from a spirit of priestly charity alone. ... Care has been taken, in con- 
sequence, to avoid all that could give offence, and if anything remains 
which may not harmonize perfectly with the spirit of charity and justice 
in which the work has been approached, the indulgence of the reader is 
asked.’ Charity here begins and ends at home, and it is clear from the 
context that it is only pleaded in order to draw a veil over the contests 
between seculars and regulars. Indulgence is not superfluous, also, for 
some of Mr. Guilday’s historical statements, such as his remark that 
‘the confederation of Utrecht in 1579 drove many more Belgian Protestants 
into Holland and England’ (p. xvi), his reference to the ‘ Lutheran 
Reformation which had been grafted on the country during the reign of 
Edward VI’, and his assertion that Elizabeth’s acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity ‘ were passed in formal violation of the English constitution 
and her coronation oath’ (p. 2). A. F. Potiarp. 


Ptolémée Gallio, Cardinal de Come. Par P.O. von Térne. (Paris: Picard, 
1907.) 

Don Juan @ Autriche et les Projets de Conquéte del Angleterre. Par P.O. DE 
ToRNE. (Helsingfors: A. B. Helsingfors Bokhandel, 1915.) 


M. TORNE is a welcome recruit to the study of the diplomatic history 
of the sixteenth century, more particularly since, although coming from 
the far north, his researches have mainly been among Italian archives. 
The first of these two studies is in fact an attempt to trace the development 
of the papal secretaryship of state, an important stage of which is repre- 
sented by Gallio’s tenure of office under Gregory XIII. Incidentally 
M. Térne deals with the gradual elimination of nepotism from papal 
administration, and one of Gallio’s claims to distinction is that he 
was not of kin with the pope he served. Otherwise his character does 
not appear in a very attractive light, nor do his achievements seem 
conspicuous. His association with St. Charles Borromeo accentuates the 
shadows of Gallio’s reputation, though M. Térne tells us nothing of his 
correspondence with Dr. Parry or views on the morality of assassinating 
Queen Elizabeth. He is mainly interested in Gallio’s influence on papal 
policy in the Mediterranean, and he attempts to trace the process by 
which Gallio’s views became favourable to Spain. The individuality of 
the cardinal of Como was not, however, such as to leave much impres- 
sion on history, and apparently he was the instrument rather than the 
cause of Gregory’s Spanish inclinations. He acquired a large fortune by 
means which are not specified, and bequeathed some of it to public 
purposes at Como. 

The second of these studies is a fragment of what promises to be an 
important work. The outbreak of the war prevented M. Torne from com- 
pleting his project, and this instalment is really an introduction. It only 
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brings Don John down to the eve of his appointment to the government 
of the Netherlands, in which capacity he was first involved in any project 
for the conquest of England. So far as Don John’s connexion with 
England before 1575 is concerned, M. Torne’s chief object in this volume 
is to show its unsubstantial character. It has been generally believed by 
historians that in 1569 Philip II, or at any rate Alva, seriously proposed 
Don John as a husband for Mary, Queen of Scots. His name was freely 
used in diplomatic circles; and some of the catholics who rose in 
1569, like the earl of Northumberland, were encouraged by the idea, 
having no belief in Norfolk’s sincerity and no enthusiasm for his 
marriage with Mary. But, after a careful examination of the evidence, 
M. Térne comes to the conclusion that neither Philip nor Alva made 
any such proposal; it was, rather, an idea propagated by the bishop of 
Ross and other agents of the Queen of Scots, acting possibly on their own 
responsibility. 

Then follows an account of the Ridolfi plot and a description of the 
plans of the catholic refugees in the Netherlands ; the ground has been 
partly covered by Father Lechat’s work, which appeared too recently to 
be used by M. Térne. This leads to an examination of the attitude of the 
papacy, and its distraction between the Turks and the heretics. The 
league against the former was in 1571-2 the object of greater solicitude at 
Rome than projects for the conquest of England; and here Don John 
occupies a legitimate place in the foreground. His early career is traced 
in some detail, and M. Térne affirms with some confidence that he was born 
on 24 February 1547 and at Ratisbon, not at Brussels. His one great 
achievement at Lepanto is sufficiently familiar, and M. Térne devotes more 
attention to the diplomatic history of the failure to follow it up, the Spanish 
defeat in Tunis, Don John’s high-handed schemes at Genoa, the gradual 
abandonment by Gregory XIII of his eastern Mediterranean projects, 
and his approximation to the Spanish point of view that the Netherlands 
and England demanded attention first. The book suffers somewhat 
from a defect characteristic of history drawn almost exclusively from 
diplomatic sources. It is fuller of intentions (generally unfulfilled) than 
of achievements ; and there is an undefinable vagueness about the presenta- 
tion of Don John. So far as his career is here traced, he appears a creature 
of impulse with a passion for glory, but without any great qualities as 
a statesman or administrator. The influence of French policy in producing 
Philip IT’s hesitation in the Mediterranean is hardly appreciated (pp. 216- 
18), and the threat of Strozzi’s fleet is ignored. It was not the assurances 
of Charles [X or Catherine de Medicis, but the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which convinced Philip that he had nothing to fear from Strozzi’s pre- 
parations. The Italian sources which M. Térne has used do not appear 
to have included the Farnese archives. Nevertheless, his volume puts 
before English readers the diplomatic history of Don John’s time from 
a new, or at any rate unfamiliar, point of view; and we shall look with 
interest for the light which M. Térne’s researches throw upon Don John’s 
government of the Netherlands and schemes to rescue Mary Stuart. 

A. F. Potiarp. 
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A Iafe of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury. By Aucernon CECcIL. 
(London: John Murray, 1915.) 


Mr. Ceciu’s life of his distinguished ancestor is a solid contribution to 
historical literature. He appears to have searched with minute care the 
great Hatfield collection of papers for everything that could throw light 
upon the career of Robert Cecil, and he has probably left little for sub- 
sequent inquirers. He has also produced an interesting book under 
conditions not wholly favourable, since Robert Cecil, a man of weak 
health and cool temperament, early inured to business and untiring in 
application, lived for public affairs and could furnish few materials for 
personal history. The present life is in some measure an apology for 
Cecil, but it is the work of a sober and candid apologist. The general 
outline of Cecil’s character is beyond dispute. Like Pitt, the younger 
son of a distinguished statesman, inheriting much of his ability and 
eager to merit his succession, he entered public life a veteran, judicious 
and self-possessed. With such endowments and such training, his pro- 
motion was quick and his greatness was solid. For the last fourteen 
years of his life he was by far the most powerful man in England. Gardiner 
says that he never had an original idea. Mr. Cecil with equal truth rejoins 
that he escaped the errors of the visionary. He never did a foolish thing, 
never outraged decorum, and never gave offence if he could help it. 
Cecil has often been censured for his behaviour towards rivals who, 
with higher gifts or, at least, with more attractive qualities have enlisted 
the sympathy so readily given to the unsuccessful. Accordingly, the 
present biographer examines in detail the charges brought against him 
in reference to Bacon, Essex, and Raleigh. Mr. Cecil urges that Bacon’s 
real faults largely account for his slow rise and that we have little positive 
evidence of malice on the part of his kinsman. To show that Robert 
Cecil was not wholly blind to Bacon’s pre-eminent genius, he quotes 
the very just remark that Bacon ‘ had the clearest prospect of things 
of any man of his age’. In such a case, where we have little to go upon, 
it is wisest to suspend judgement, although it is hard to believe that 
Bacon would have waited so long for advancement if his powerful cousin 
had been kindly disposed towards him. With regard to the fall of Essex, 
Mr. Cecil is entitled to argue that the earl’s own folly and rashness are 
enough to account for his ruin without imputing any peculiar Machiavellism 
to Cecil. As to Raleigh, we do not see why Mr. Cecil should treat Raleigh’s 
attempt to gain the favour of James, while yet king of Scots, as a final 
provocation to Cecil. ‘ Cecil’s position’, he writes, ‘ was not very dis- 
similar from that of a prime minister who should find two of his colleagues 
... attempting . . . to effect his discomfiture behind his back’ (p. 186). 
The comparison seems misleading. A modern prime minister has, what 
no Elizabethan councillor had, an acknowledged claim upon the loyalty 
of his colleagues. All the members of the privy council stood in the same 
relation to the sovereign, who alone could claim their loyalty and whose 
favour they were all equally entitled to seek. It surely follows that all 
were equally free to ingratiate themselves with the next heir to the throne. 
Upon the whole we may allow Mr. Cecil to have made out his case. 
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Robert Cecil, though not an original man, continued under James the 
tradition of those able statesmen who had governed England under 
Elizabeth. If he did rot achieve much positive good, he may well have 
prevented much evil. If we hesitate to say with Mr. Cecil that ‘he was 
something of an idealist’, we may admit that he was honest and patriotic. 
Perhaps the gravest charge brought against Cecil is that of receiving 
a pension from the king of Spain while he was the chief minister of the 
king of England. His biographer has been unable to carry the investiga- 
tion of this charge beyond the point at which Gardiner left it. He argues, 
indeed, that there is no proof of Cecil’s having actually received the 
money. This by itself is far from convincing. He suggests that Cecil 
may have accepted the money with the consent of James and with the 
intention of fooling the Spanish government. This is quite possible, 
but lacks proof. The best arguments on Cecil’s behalf are that the feel- 
ing of his age upon this subject was different from ours, and that there 
is no evidence of his having truckled to Spain in his actual policy. It 
is the natural weakness of Mr. Cecil that he tends to invest his hero with 
‘almost Victorian respectability. He has not perfectly caught the tone 
of thought and feeling in Elizabethan England. When he says in reference 
to the negotiations between Cecil and Henry IV that it left behind ‘ one 
of those strange understandings which sometimes arise between a well- 
principled man of the world and a good-natured rascal’ (p. 126), he forgets 
the reverence paid in the sixteenth century to an anointed king, not to speak 
of a gallant soldier and a great ruler. His ancestor would probably have 
shuddered at such language. But we agree with his concluding estimate 
of Robert Cecil, that ‘ he falls into the second class of statesmen, 
amongst those of whom Walpole might be taken for the type, among men 
of good sense, efficiency, and talent falling somewhat short of genius’ 
(p. 387). 

We cannot understand what Mr. Cecil means by the following sentence 
relative to a commercial treaty with France: ‘ English merchants were 
not to be required to pay locally more than the authorized tariff pre- 
scribed for the whole kingdom; but any reduction of the imports was 
deferred to a more convenient season, and in the next reign these were 
still under a ban’ (p. 158). There never was a single tariff prescribed 
for the whole of France until the Revolution. Did Englishmen want 
a reduction of their imports into France? If so, what was the harm of 
their remaining under a ban? One or two obviously accidental blemishes 
may be noted for correction: ‘Religious persuasions’ (p. 174), for 
“religious persuasion’, ‘remit the recusancy statutes’ (p. 234), for 
‘remit the recusancy fines’, ‘ the glorious sunshine of my entreaties’ 
(p. 291), for ‘the glorious sunshine of my entry here’. 


F. C. Montague. 
The History of England. By Joun Lincarp and Hinarre BEL1oc, vol. xi. 
(London : Sands, 1915.) 


In this volume Mr. Belloc continues the history from the point where 
Lingard left off in 1688 to the accession of King George V. As might be 
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expected of the author the continuation is written with a force and dis- 
tinction which cannot fail to interest even those who may differ most from 
the opinions expressed. Mr. Belloc writes with a purpose and explains 
clearly his point of view in the introduction to Part I, which covers the 
period from 1688 to 1815. His first point, sound enough in its statement, 
is that England was governed during the eighteenth century by an 
aristocratic oligarchy, ‘ wonderfully strong and successful so long as it 
was Aristocratic, buf coming at last to a pass in which Aristocratic institu- 
tions began to fail it.’ The first reason for failure is found in the principle 
that an aristocratic oligarchy cannot govern imperially, cannot incorporate 
alien things. Next, that it is incapable of reformation from within, and 
must sink into mere plutocracy ; and that in England its decline and decay 
have corresponded with the recent enormous expansion of town life. 
Finally he emphasizes the point that England was at once the wealthiest 
state in Europe and the state whose wealth was most easily and im- 
mediately available for the purposes of offence and defence abroad. As 
simple propositions there is nothing here to which any one need take much 
exception. But history is a complex and not a simple thing ; and when an 
author sets out to write a history with a simple proposition as his text, it 
is an inevitable result that he will put a strained interpretation on all that 
he has to describe, and see everywhere the working of a certain set of 
causes, to the exclusion of those which if not so concordant with his 
proposition were not the less genuine. In his history of the eighteenth 
century Mr. Belloc finds everywhere the trail of a sordid commercialism. 
Walpole was tawdry though not vile, his position was largely due to his 
ill-gotten wealth. If Pitt made terms with the Pelhams, ‘ probably there 
was bribery in it (the man was gradually accumulating a fortune) ;’ he 
grasped at the paymastership of the forces and rapidly filled his pockets. 
One would never guess from this that as a matter of fact Pitt, unlike his 
predecessors in that office, refused to avail himself of any financial advantage 
beyond the legal salary. So also the younger Pitt was ‘ most unfortunately 
eminent in drunkenness’. It is not suggested that Mr. Belloc is blind 
to the greater qualities of the Pitts; but that he shows a readiness to 
dwell on supposed weak points, whether genuine or the reverse, in those 
characters whom he dislikes. Charles Fox, on the other hand, whose 
personal character was certainly not superior to that of his rival, is simply 
‘that great and generous man’. With the view that Bolingbroke was 
‘the most able man of his time in English politics, and one of the really 
great Englishmen of history ’, many readers will feel a certain sympathy, 
but they will assuredly ve surprised that Mr. Belloc never so much as hints 
at the influence which Bolingbroke’s political theory had on Disraeli. 
These points have been dwelt on to illustrate the distortion of opinion 
into which Mr. Belloc’s preconceptions lead him. That distortion runs 
as a continuous thread throughout his narrative. Possibly it affects 
the author’s views on economic questions like the foundation of the Bank 
of England, and the establishment of the national debt, civil innovations 
‘which have made the sovereign power of the state the economic subject 
of moneyed interests ’ ; but here, if the judgement is partial, the criticism is 
suggestive and gives room for thought. One looks naturally to Mr. Belloc 
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for sound views on strategy, and his summary of the military position in 
the American War is admirably clear. Excellent also are the accounts 
of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Laffeldt, though in marked contrast to the 
slightness of treatment accorded to Marlborough’s campaigns, and even 
to the Peninsular War (though Wellington is praised as one of the best 
defensive strategists and tacticians of our history). On the view which 
Mr. Belloc takes of the Irish Union, it is enough to say that it is rather 
that of a politician than of an unbiased historian. The volume is indeed 
throughout rather a lengthy piece of political pamphleteering than a true 
history. This characteristic, which is manifest from the start, becomes 
more marked the nearer the narrative comes to our own time. To his 
second part (1815-1910) Mr. Belloc gives a second introduction, much 
of which (whether one agrees with it or not) is extremely suggestive ; its 
main themes are the breakdown of the aristocratic spirit, the seizure of 
power by a close ring of politicians who nominate themselves to office 
and co-opt their successors, and a highly organized police system which 
controls the mass of the populace far more severely and thoroughly 
than is to be discovered elsewhere in the world. This is the spirit in which 
the whole history of the nineteenth century is described, till it culminates 
in the ‘ personal and strong’ judgements of the chapter on the reign of 
King Edward, which Mr. Belloc assures his readers are ‘ based upon 
a varied and considerable experience of the realities hidden behind the 
facade of our politics’. Fortunately this is not the place to enter upon 
a criticism of what cannot in any just sense be called a history. Mr. Belloc 
rightly enough takes credit for having written in June 1914, that the 
Danish question of 1864 was the turning-point in the public morality of 
Europe : ‘ this great change and peril which gives us to-day the spectacle 
of all Europe in jeopardy’. A reference to the use of the armed forces of 
the dependencies in the South African War, ‘ for the first and perhaps the 
last time’, with a suggestion that they were mere hirelings, was hardly 
so happy. Mr. Belloc’s attitude to imperial politics is sufficiently illus- 
trated by his reference to the Imperial Titles Act of 1876 as harmless if 
rather silly. His statement that the few who profess some knowledge 
of political economy at Oxford and Cambridge have shown themselves 
unable to this day to grasp any of the arguments for protection, may be 
left to speak for itself. C. L. Krnesrorp. 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by WortHIneton CHAUNCEY 
Forp. Vols. i-v, 1779-1816. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1913-15.) 


WHATEVER may be lacking in the future histories of the United States, 
no difficulty will arise from the want of original authorities. The writings 
and letters of more or less eminent public men of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries would fill a fair-sized library. Already there were 
twelve volumes of Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, and now his Writings, 
consisting, with a few exceptions, of contemporary letters, will occupy 
another twelve. Although comprzssion might have reduced somewhat 
the bulk of this material, there can be no question with regard to the 
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historical importance of many of these letters. So far as hitherto published, 
they take us down to the period immediately following upon the Peace 


of Ghent, which may serve as a landmark in the public life of John Quincy 
Adams. 


Adams cannot with justice, we think, be held to have been a great 
man; but he was on more than one occasion brought into close 
contact with the making of European history, and he was an honest and 
shrewd, though assuredly not unprejudiced, judge of men and things. 
Appointed at an early age to be minister at the Hague, Adams 
witnessed the difference between promise and performance in the treat- 
ment by the French Republic of the Dutch people. He had inherited 
to the full his father’s prejudices against the British, and wrote from 
London in October 1794: 


Their want of seamen is without a remedy, and must increase greatly even by the 
most brilliant victories. Their commerce suffers severely, and the moment they lose 
their naval superiority must be annihilated. . . . In short, the situation of this 


country, external and internal, appears to be perilous, and its prospects gloomy in 
the extreme. 


To a man of Adams’s nature the European prospect was, indeed, every- 
where gloomy enough : 


The prophecy of Rousseau that the ancient monarchies of Europe cannot last much 
longer becomes more and more infallible. . . . The opinions upon the theory of 
government are wild, discordant, and absurd, but the republican spirit is diffused 
everywhere. The essence of all the republicanism to be met with consists in aversion 
to the principle of inheritance. But this aversion is most extensively propagated ; 
it is profound and inveterate. . . . If the experience of France gives an argument 
for analogy, nothing but the return of barbarism is to be expected. . . . The myr- 
midons of Robespierre were as ready to burn libraries as the followers of Omar; and 
if the principle is finally to prevail, which puts the scepter of sovereignty into the 


hands of the European Sans Culottes, they will soon reduce everything to the level 
of their own ignorance. 


Writing to his father, Adams carefully explains that he has not ‘ the 
shadow of a wish’ for either of the only two American missions in Europe : 
“when the higher character is employed, I consider the English as an 
object of aversion and the French of indifference ’. 


A dislike both of the government and the national character, perhaps amounting to 
a prejudice, is the principal ground of the first, and the unsettled revolutionary state 
of the country is at least a counterbalance to any predilection I might otherwise 
entertain in favour of the latter. 


Considering his prejudices, it was greatly to Adams’s credit that he was 
strongly in favour of Jay’s Treaty of 1794 and that he did all in his power 
to maintain the neutrality of the United States in the maritime war 
between Great Britain and France. There is a curiously interesting 
account of the influences making for war among Americans in Europe ; 
bpt Adams’s own conviction was not to be shaken that‘ it does not appear 
that the proper mode of resistance against the exclusive ambition of 
Britain is by making war without an adequate naval force ’. 

On the attitude of the French republic Adams shrewdly remarks : 
* There is indeed a curious sort of political speculation in the affectation 
of rage against a government with affection for its people when that 
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government is the mere creature of the people.’ In spite of his dislike 
of England Adams recognized that ‘ by forcing a rupture upon us France 
necessarily assimilates and unites the interests of America with those of 
Great Britain’. After a special mission to London, Adams was from the 
autumn of 1797 to 1801 American minister at Berlin, whence his letters 
on the position of neutrals are of special interest in the light of recent 
history. After a short period of political life, wherein his cross-bench 
mind lost him the confidence of his electors as United States senator 
for Massachusetts, Adams was appointed in 1809 minister at St. Peters- 
burg. (‘ You are supported by no party,’ John Adams had written to him, 
you have too honest a heart, too independent a mind, and too brilliant talents, to 
be sincerely and confidentially trusted by any man who is under the dominion of 
party maxims or party feelings. . . . You will be countenanced neither by France, 
Spain, or England. You will be supported neither by federalists nor republicans.) 
His stay at St. Petersburg was made congenial to him by his confidence 
in the Emperor Alexander and his minister, Count de Romanzoff. Here 
again the letters are in close touch with the situation arising out of the 
British Orders in Council and Napoleon’s Decrees; whilst those dealing 
with the French invasion of 1812, though they may not add to our know- 
ledge, are of interest as contemporary comments on great events. It was 
doubtless a disappointment to Adams that the war of 1812, between the 
United States and Great Britain, took place just when the latter had 
become reconciled to Russia, in his opinion, America’s most disinterested 
friend ; but the tact and good sense of Russian statesmanship prevented 
any ill consequences arising to their mutual relations from this cause. 
When that unnecessary and, in general, somewhat inglorious war was 
coming near to its close, Adams, as was natural, was chosen to be one 
of the American commissioners for the negotiation of peace. In those 
negotiations his main work seems to have been to write caustic replies 
which his colleagues attuned to a more diplomatic note. In truth, Adams 
could express himself caustically: witness the following comments upon 
American land operations at the beginning of the war of 1812: 

If we go on at this rate, it is to be hoped that there will be prisoners enough in 
Upper Canada to take it, without needing any fire-arms. . . . As this propensity to 
surrender appears to be an infectious distemper among our troops, I am in daily 
expectation of hearing the third instance of it, which I hope will be the last for some 
time. . . . If not, the best thing we can do will be to turn unanimously disciples of 


George Fox and William Penn, and be conscientiously scrupulous against bearing 
arms. 


It is only fair, however, to note that Adams loudly maintained that the 
experiences of the war at sea proved the superiority of the American sailor. 

There is much else in these volumes of interest to students of American 
history. Adams was deeply concerned at the intrigues of the federalist 
Essex junto and the disloyalty to the Union displayed in his own native 
State. His confession of political faith is contained in a letter to his 
father of October 1811 : 


In that Union is to me what the balance is to you; and, as, without this, there can 
be no good government among mankind in any state, so, without that, there can be 
no good government among the people of North America in the state in which 
God has been pleased to place them. 
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We have dealt with some points of interest in these five volumes ; future 
volumes will show how this difficult son of a difficult sire found himself, 
like that sire, in time President of the United States. 

H. E. Eeerton. 


The Life of Barnave. By E. D. Brapsy. 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1915.) 


THERE are few good English biographies of French Revolutionary 
leaders. This book adds one to the short list. It is written with complete 
control of the relevant printed and manuscript sources, and though there 
are a few weak points in the setting and gaps in the bibliography—which is 
of course inevitable—one could hardly wish for a more satisfactory treat- 
ment of the central figure. The discussions of controverted questions, 
especially the great problem of Barnave’s relations with the court, are 
conspicuously thorough and fair; and the author’s genuine and well- 
founded liking for the man himself hardly ever betrays her into special 
pleading. There is just a trace of ‘the man with the sponge’ in the 
account of Barnave’s notorious ‘ Was it then so pure, the blood which 
has just been shed ?’, after the murders of Foulon and Berthier (i. 108 segq.), 
and perhaps also in a few other passages ; but this is in no way a feature 
of the book. 

Barnave’s portrait, as if*appears to the ordinary reader of revolutionary 
history, is apt to be indistinct. That is the fault of historians, for there 
was nothing nebulous about his character or his policy. Some essentials 
of the character are, it is true, revealed in the great episodes which no 
historian neglects—his fearlessness, his lack of vanity, and his high sense 
of honour. But only intimate study, such as Miss Bradby has given, 
could make clear the whole of his singularly attractive personality. The 
fearlessness is many-sided—physical danger, unpopularity, apparent 
failure leave it unimpaired. To absence of vanity is joined a complete 
absence of pose, and purity goes with honour. Barnave’s self-analysis 
in youth—as a man of his age he was bound to analyse himself on paper— 
is the least irritating that I have come across from any contemporary 
pen, and there is nothing morbid in his clear-sighted estimates of his own 
blunders. The correspondence with relatives and friends is delightful. 
On the dignity of the last days and of the death there is no stain. 

Miss Bradby has completed the picture of the man. She has herself 
given the first satisfactory account of his policy, distinguishing it from 
the policies of his friends with which it is often confounded. It has been 
too much the practice among historians to lump together ‘ the triumvirate’, 
‘the party of Barnave’, ‘the Lameth party’, as did contemporaries, 
with much more excuse. No writer on the Revolution, so far as I know, 
is quite free from this defect. So far has the confusion of Barnave with 
his colleagues gone that he has even: been credited with the Lameth’s 
rank: in the index to vol. viii of the Cambridge Modern History this son 
of a Protestant lawyer from Grenoble appears as a marquis. Not unfre- 
quently he has been connected with plans made by his friends after he 
left Paris at the beginning of 1792. All these things are now set in order 
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by his biographer. Barnave appears as a consistent liberal monarchist, 
who, just because he was prepared to go further than many liberal members 
of the assembly at the start, was never tempted to recant. He was not 
in the least afraid of his own handiwork in 1790 and 1791 as some of 
his best friends were of theirs; and there is no proof that he personally 
favoured constitutional ‘reaction’, for example the establishment of 
a second chamber, when the dangers of the new system began to show 
themselves. On the other hand, like every other man in the assembly 
with any trace of political insight, he was a consistent enemy of the law 
which excluded members of the Constituent from the Legislative. He 
was never a republican ; because in his opinion a French republic would 
necessarily be federal and a federal republic necessarily weak. This is 
the real Barnave as his biographer shows him, not the repentant revolu- 
tionary or the ‘ man with two faces ’. 

An important contribution not only to the study of his policy but 
also to the general history of the Revolution is made by Miss Bradby 
in the sections dealing with the colonial question. ‘ The intricacies of 
this difficult question were not widely understood by his own generation ; 
if one may judge from what has been written, one might almost venture 
to say that his part in it has never been understood since that genera- 
tion passed away ’ (i. 314). Certainly his part is now clear enough, and 
it enhances greatly one’s respect for Barnave as a practical statesman. 
His determination to face unpleasant facts, and postpone the application 
of principles which might lose France her colonies, brought upon him 
the verbose hatred of Brissot and his friends, ‘Les Amis des Noirs’, 
who have ‘ succeeded in creating permanent misunderstanding’ among 
posterity. Yet, after all, as Miss Bradby clearly shows, the ‘ Brissotins’ 
sacrificed principle just as much as did Barnave ; only they made their 
sacrifice with less knowledge and inferior statesmanship. 

The centre of any critical biography of Barnave must be his relations 
with the Queen. The episode preliminary to the discussion of those 
relations—the return from Varennes—is admirably handled. Then comes 
the question itself, which Miss Bradby answers—to the best of my belief— 
differently from any English or German and from most French writers. 
She accepts Barnave’s declaration to his judges: ‘I attest on my own 
head that never, absolutely never, have I had the slightest correspon- 
dence with the Palace.’ Hitherto he has been to all of us in England, as 
he was to Lord Acton, ‘ the secret adviser of the Queen’. It is impossible 
to review the whole controversy here, but it must not be passed over. 
Miss Bradby’s strongest point is the absence of any satisfactory reason 
why Barnave—always honest and fearless—should die with a lie on his 
lips, when he so conducted his defence that it was fairly certain that 
he would die anyhow. Against her there are masses of statements of 
every grade of trustworthiness. Madame Campan, the waiting-woman who 
posed as the confidante, is easily disposed of. Goguelat, the Queen’s 
confidential secretary, less easily. Goguelat certainly told Mercy that the 
memoir which he brought from Paris early in January 1792 was in part 
the work of Barnave. But Goguelat may well have been misinformed, as 
contemporaries always assumed that Barnave and his friends were per- 
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manently inseparable. Miss Bradby fully allows that Alexandre Lameth 
and Duport had secret dealings with the Queen. Her opinion (ii. 154) 
that although Barnave may have known about the January memoir, 
yet it neither is in his style nor contains his characteristic opinions, must 
carry great weight. So must her reminder that it would be a little odd 
that, if Barnave was engaged in this delicate work, he should choose 
almost the very day of Goguelat’s journey for, not a temporary but a final, 
departure from Paris to Dauphiné. 

A conjectural emendation of B—— into Barnave, made by the editor 
of Fersen’s papers, is weighed and rejected: if accepted, it would be evidence, 
but not decisive evidence, for the prosecution. The most intractable 
witnesses are Alexandre Lameth himself and the Queen. Alexandre, in 
his old age it is true, endorsed the accepted narrative. But the printed 
endorsement of Alexandre is flatly contradicted in the manuscript memoirs 
of his brother Théodore ; and Miss Bradby’s explanation that Alexandre 
was either forgetful or led away by ‘ mistaken ideas of loyalty ’, writing 
as he did at a time when to have helped the Queen was a title to honour, 
is at the least plausible. Thenthe Queen. Her statement that she is well 
satisfied with ‘ Les Duport, Lameth et Barnave ’ is obviously not decisive ; 
but to get over the sentence ‘ J’ai . . . une espéce de correspondance avec 
les deux derniers ’, Miss Bradby has to assume a—quite possible—mistake 
in ciphering, which produced ‘derniers’ instead of ‘premiers’. As the 
original manuscript is jealously guarded at Vienna, the hypothesis cannot 
be verified. For myself I am inclined to accept it; and if it is accepted, 
the one quite decisive bit of evidence against Barnave’s dying declaration 
vanishes. Should Miss Bradby’s case—I call it hers, though she is not 
the first to hold that Barnave cannot have lied at his trial—should this 
case become accepted history, as I rather think it will, we shall have an 
uncommon reversal of a verdict in accord with much apparently decisive 
evidence. I may add that I agree—though at first I did not—with her 
refusal to accept the only explanation of Barnave’s denial which quite 
fits his character, that he was shielding some one. If he was, one cannot 
see whom. 

There is one point, however, connected with the denial on which 
I am not yet entirely satisfied. Barnave, after repudiating any ‘ corre- 
spondence with the Palace ’, added, ‘ never, absolutely never, have I set 
foot in the Palace’. ‘Setting foot in the Palace’ must be understood 
as meaning privately, adds Miss Bradby ; ‘it was well known .. . that 
he had often been there in his official capacity’ (ii. 165). It is a pity 
that he did not say so; the statement as he made it suppresses truth, 
and it is not certain that all his judges and auditors would supply for them- 
selves Miss Bradby’s gloss. What was well known in 1791 had often been 
forgotten by 1793. This economy of truth in the second repudiation leaves 
it still just possible—no more—that the first is less decisive than it seems. 
Those who cannot accept the emendation of Marie Antoinette’s cipher 
may fall back on some hypothesis of ‘ indirect correspondence ’, such as 
Miss Bradby discusses and rejects, to balance ‘ official’ setting foot 
in the palace. One cannot feel absolutely certain until that cipher has 
been examined again. It was published by Feuillet de Conches, not the 
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most accurate, of editors; the Austrian government would not permit 
MM. de la Rocheterie and de Beaucourt to examine the Queen’s letters 
afresh in 1895-6; and the chances of any Frenchman or Englishwoman 
seeing them in this generation are now smaller than ever. 

Some scattered criticisms of minor points may be collected. It would 
have been interesting if we had been told more of the influence of Mably 
on the formation of Barnave’s mind. It is merely referred to, but not 
explained (i. 29). The fact is that Barnave’s single-chamber constitutional 
monarchy, much more democratic than that of eighteenth-century England, 
comes straight from the ‘republican monarchy’ of Mably. On p. 42 
one wonders whether ‘caste’ is a correct translation. Did Barnave 
really write of the Tiers Etat as a ‘caste’? If he used the word, should 
it be retained in an English version? On p. 188 we are told that the 
creation of the departments ‘is always attributed to Sieyés, but it was 
Thouret who proposed it in a famous report’. The suggestion seems to 
be that perhaps Sieyés has got undeserved credit; but ‘ Thouret’s’ 
report is in fact almost pure Sieyés, and is printed among Sieyés’ works. 
The account of the club of 1789 on p. 224 (and elsewhere) is, I think, 
a trifle too hostile. Barnave, of course, disliked the ’89 and the ’89 disliked 
him. For once, Miss Bradby reflects a little contemporary passion; yet 
it is a very faint reflection. The same is perhaps true of her attacks on 
the Girondins, the ‘ artists in calumny of the Revolution ’ (ii. 283); but 
certainly Brissot deserves all that he gets at her hands. Whenever he 
touched affairs of weight he did harm, and his treatment of Barnave was 
detestable. 

The technical side of the book—notes, bibliography, list of Barnave’s 
speeches and index—is very complete. The style, at first a little naive, 
acquires ease and dignity as the story develops, and, at the great 
crises, becomes fully sufficient for the theme, and the theme is no small 
one. Though Barnave, as Miss Bradby says, was neither an originator 
nor a man of genius—‘ merely ’ a man of high character and the highest 
talent—his life demands something more than patient historical craftsman- 
ship, some touch of his own vigour and self-forgetfulness ; and this it has 
found in his biographer. 

J. H. CLapHam. 


The Journal of the Joint Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction. By 
BengaMIn B, Kenpricx, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1914.) 


In this volume—the sixty-second volume of studies in history, economics 
and public law issued by the faculty of political science in Columbia 
University—Dr. Kendrick publishes a Journal, of which only one copy 
has been previously printed, and of which his university has recently 
acquired the original manuscript. 

The joint committee on reconstruction was appointed in December 1865 
to report upon the condition of the confederate states, and to propose the 
terms upon which they should be readmitted as normal states into the 
union. During its deliberations they were to have no representatives in 
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congress. The joint committee sat until March 1867, and its suggestions 
were substantially adopted in what is known as the fourteenth amendment 
of the United States constitution. Dr. Kendrick has written a dispassionate 
survey of the origin and personnel, the conduct and outcome of the joint 
committee. On the downfall of the confederacy in April 1865 the presi- 
dential policy had favoured the early erection of early ‘ loyal civil govern- 
ments’ in the secessionist states. Lincoln had recognized four ; Johnson, 
seven. The legislature, however, was not disposed to tolerate the execu- 
tive’s idea of easy and universal amnesty. The joint committee was 
accordingly created to destroy the political influence of the south by 
insisting on certain conditions precedent to readmission to the constitution, 
and a majority of its members, of whom the acrid Thaddeus Stevens was 
the chief, were resolved from the first to treat the south as conquered 
states. Their aim was not so much ‘ reconstruction’ as the humiliation 
of the south. Such an object appealed to the prevailing passion, and 
offered ‘an ingeniously contrived party platform for the coming fall 
elections ’. 

The contents of the Journal itself have little intrinsic interest. The 
committee mainly wrangled over words. The evidence submitted to its 
members consisted mainly of ex parte statements by northern army 
officers, alleged ‘loyal’ refugees, and agents of the freedmen’s bureau. 
That of General Lee alone has permanent interest. The witnesses were 
mainly partisans, called to show the inexpediency of restoring the late 
confederate states to their old rank in the union without first imposing 
stringent guarantees against power passing back to the sometime governing 
classes. Stevens used their stories as material for his partisan propaganda 
against the weak vessels who were willing ‘ to caress those whose hands 
are red with the blood of our murdered kinsmen’. Dr. Kendrick is not 
satisfied that the committee’s concern for the negro was really fruitful. 
Forty acres and a mule would have benefited him more than a vote by 
ballot. 

From the welter of debate and division the fourteenth amendment 
emerged. No state was to abridge civic privileges nor ‘ deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws’. This was 
its cardinal section. Disabling provisions against former ‘rebels’ and 
a disclaimer of all liability for debts incurred by the confederate states 
had really no proper place in a constitutional amendment, and amounted 
in this context, says the editor, to ‘mere political buncombe’. The later 
history of the fourteenth amendment is, however, singularly interesting. 
It was at first imagined to be a simple generalization for the benefit 
of the coloured race as a class, and in no way to interfere with the power 
of a state to regulate the civil rights of its citizens. In 1882, Roscoe 
Conkling, who had been one of the joint committee, acting as counsel for 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, argued in a leading case that the 
term ‘ person’ would cover a corporation, and that upon the true construc- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment a state could not validly pass discrimina- 
ting laws against his clients. He used the manuscript of the Journal 
under review to prove his point, an artifice which would not have been 
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allowed in an English court, but which appears to have been decisive in 
its effect on United States tribunals. In later years Conkling’s view has 
been adopted by the American courts, and Dr. Kendrick holds that he 
was right in his contention that the committee had in fact intended the 
amendment to apply to white and black alike. From 1889 to 1898 a series 
of cases, decided upon this ground, established the right of railway corpora- 
tions to defeat inequitable rates by appealing to the fourteenth amendment. 
Its humanitarian verbiage has become ‘ the Magna Carta of accumulated 
wealth and organized capital ’. 

The Journal is thus a document of legal and historical note, though in 
itself little more than a minute book. Dr. Kendrick’s chapters of com- 
mentary are well and judiciously written. The absence of an index in 
a book of 414 pages is to be regretted, and an appendix setting forth the 
text of the fourteenth amendment inits final form would have been welcome. 


GERALD B. Hertz. 


The Place-names of Cumberland and Westmorland. By W. J. SEDGEFIELD, 
Litt.D. (Manchester: The University Press, 1915.) 


ProFEssoR SEDGEFIELD acknowledges in his preface that very few of 
the etymologies propounded in this book can be regarded as certainly 
correct. This candid confession will not do him any harm in the estima- 
tion of scholars who are able to appreciate the extraordinary difficulty 
of the task which he has undertaken. In the interpretation of the place- 


names of a southern county any good Anglo-Saxon scholar who will 
undergo the necessary labour of documentary research can hardly fail 
to reap a considerable harvest of certain results. A very large proportion 
of the names in these districts are recorded in pre-Conquest charters ; 
and where these sources fail, the evidence of Domesday Book and of 
documents of the twelfth and succeeding centuries is often quite un- 
equivocal. The names, also, with comparatively few exceptions, are 
all of Old English origin. In Cumberland and Westmorland the con- 
ditions are altogether different. A very few of the names, near the borders 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, occur in Domesday Book; there are no 
pre-Conquest charters, and the documentary evidence for early forms 
seldom goes further back than the thirteenth century. Then the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland names, instead of being homogeneous in origin, 
are partly Old English, partly Scandinavian, and partly British; and 
for historical reasons it is antecedently probable that the names of Old 
English formation will be found to be a minority. The investigator of 
the local nomenclature of this region should come to his work prepared 
by an extensive and minute study of the place-names of other English 
districts where the documentary evidence is more abundant and trust- 
worthy ; he should, in addition to Old English scholarship, possess a fair 
knowledge of Old Norse, and of the main results of Welsh historical 
philology ; he should have given some attention to the local and personal 
nomenclature of Scandinavia and Wales; and he should be thoroughly 
familiar with the laws of development of English sounds, especially with 
reference to the north-western dialects. There is happily nothing in 
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this volume to compromise Dr. Sedgefield’s reputation as an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar; but in all other respects his equipment is obviously 
inadequate. Even if he had possessed all the qualifications needed, he 
might still have found cause to lament the paucity of his absolutely 
certain results; but his estimate of relative probabilities would have 
been very different from what it is, and very many of his conjectures 
would never have been proposed. 

In a review of Mr. Roberts’s Place-names of Sussex in The Modern 
Language Review (April 1915), Dr. Sedgefield expressed the opinion 
(in which I fully agree) that much of the recent investigation of place- 
names has been conducted too exclusively on phonological lines. He 
has certainly avoided this error in the recent work, but only to fall into 
the opposite and more mischievous error of ignoring historical phonology 
altogether. He will no doubt think this accusation quite unjust; and 
it must be admitted that in his introduction he has recognized the import- 
ance of phonology as fully as any one could desire. I am speaking, how- 
ever, not of his theory but of his practice; and very many of the etymologies 
in this book set all phonetic laws at defiance. Here are a few specimens. 
(Holme) Cultram, it is said, is ‘ perhaps’ derived from the Old English 
female name Céolthrjth or the Old Norse female name Koltorfa. 
Brigsteere (in the fourteenth century Brigster, -stere) is “ probably’ the 
Old English personal name Beorhthere, the place-name being assumed 
to have lost its terminal element. The author seeks to justify the sup- 
posed phonetic change by appealing to the fact that the name Beorhtric 
(or rather its metathetic variant Brihtric) appears once in Domesday 
as Bricztric. To those who have studied the orthography of Domesday 
Book, this eccentric spelling offers no difficulty. It is well known that 
the Norman scribes were at a loss how to render the English palatal 
h before t, and often expressed it by s (in this instance by cx). There 
is even reason for believing that in early Old French st at the end of a word 
was pronounced just like the Old English At, so that the spelling Bricztric 
was as near to being phonetically correct as the system of notation 
allowed. If it were true that Briht- was at any time pronounced brikst, 
Dr. Sedgefield’s etymology would be unobjectionable on phonological 
grounds, though other reasons would remain for rejecting it. Dr. Sedge- 
field seems to be unaware that the Old English and Old Norse g in 
certain conditions represented not a stopped but an open consonant. 
He derives Drigg (in early documents usually Dregg) from the Old 
Norse drgg, the plural of drag (not, as the author says, of draga) ; but if 
this vocable had survived it would have become draw, just as lg has 
become the modern English law. Similarly, Eaglesfield is unhesitatingly 
said to contain the genitive of the name Egill, without any intimation 
_ that Egils- ought by phonetic law to have become something like Ails-. 
For the fifst element in Wickersgill the author suggests, as alternative 
possible etyma, Wigheres and Wigheardes, which would normally have 
yielded Wyers- and Wyards- respectively. 

Dr. Sedgefield’s disregard of . phonology seems to be due in part 
to a fixed idea that, owing to the omnipresence of popular etymology, 
@ place-name may generally be presumed to have had originally some 
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meaning different from that which the accessible evidence indieates. 
This notion is rather common among beginners in local etymology, 
though it is usually soon abandoned when the subject comes to be 
methodically studied. Dr. Sedgefield has evidently not yet unlearned 
the beginner’s exaggerated mistrust of everything in etymology that 
lies on the surface. He rejects the obvious derivation of Appleby, 
Applegarth, Applethwaite, and Appleton, and prefers to derive them 
from the Old English personal name Eadbeald. Now the ordinary word 
for an apple-orchard is in Old English eppeltin, and in Old Norse eplagardr ; 
there are in England very many Appletons, and at least four Applebys ; 
Appleton appears in A.D. 964 in the unequivocal form, A ppeltin, and 
Appleby in a.p. 1002 in the form Zppelby+; not one of the four names 
enumerated has any trace of genitival inflexion in its first element, and 
no earlier form cited for any one of them is in the least unfavourable to 
derivation from ‘ apple’; and, lastly, the words by, garth, and thwaite 
are not Old English but Scandinavian, so that it is not antecedently 
likely that the word to which they are appended will be found to be an 
Old English personal name. All these considerations go for nothing 
with Dr. Sedgefield. The only argument that he adduces for his strange 
conclusion is that the Sussex Applesham (in Domesday Aplesham) con- 
tains the genitive of a personal name, ‘which we may almost certainly 
take to be Eadbeald’. That Applesham does contain a personal name 
is not unlikely ; but the assumption that this name is Eadbeald, first 
contracted into Abbel-, and then corrupted by popular etymology into 
Apple-, seems impossible in view of the early date at which the place- 
name is recorded. If it were really necessary to regard Applesham as 
a corrupted name, the simplest conjecture would be that an original 
Apulderham (from apuldre, apple-tree)—a name which occurs elsewhere 
in the same county, now written Appledram—had been altered into 
Applesham through the analogy of the many place-names in which -ham 
is appended to a genitive in -es. In support of this conjecture it might 
be urged that one of the documentary forms of Appledram is Apuldresham. 
I do not myself regard this as probable; but even when it is admitted 
that Applesham is a personal derivative, there is not the slightest reason 
for assigning a similar origin to any one of the many names beginning 
with Apple- without the appended s. 

In the same manner, Dr. Sedgefield refuses to believe that Plumpton 
means a plum-tree orchard, or a farm where plums were grown. He 
refers to Professor Moorman and Professor Wyld as having given this 
explanation for the Yorkshire and the Lancashire Plumpton respectively, 
but, without alleging any reason, says that he considers it unlikely. He 
thinks the name is a corruption of Plegmundes-tan, the farm of a man 
named Plegmund. The only documentary forms cited are Plumton 
(A.D. 1238), Plumpton (a. D. 1274), and Plomton (a. D. 1342), so that Dr. 
Sedgefield’s derivation rests on no evidence whatever. He says that 
Plegmund was ‘a common name’; but as only two persons of the name 
are known, this statement seems to be an inference from the commonness 


1 This is not a hybrid formation; in an English document the Norse word was 
naturally anglicized in form. 
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of the place-name. There are at least eight Plumptons in England. 
Are we to suppose that each of them belonged to a man named Plegmund, 
and that the same strange corruption took place in every instance ? 
Or if not, is there any reason for singling out the Cumberland Plumpton 
as having a different origin from the rest? Dr. Sedgefield does not 
say that he supposes ‘ Plum’ to have been a nickname or a popular 
shortening for Plegmund. This would be a baseless, and, I think, a most 
improbable conjecture, but it would at any rate reduce the number of 
unlikelihoods to one. The author seems to be conscious that his view 
involves a phonological difficulty, which he seeks to obviate by saying 
that the name Plegmund occurs in the forms Plemund and Pleumund, 
This does not really help at all, for Plemund comes from a late copy of 
a charter abounding in misspellings, and Plewmundus from Henry of 
Huntingdon (twelfth century); and both references are to the arch- 
bishop who flourished about a. p. 900. 

The same curious preference for the ‘ far-fet and dear-bought’ is 
exhibited in the treatment of the name Cunning Garth, which belongs 
to two places in Cumberland, and for which the only earlier form cited 
is Conyngarth Hill (a.p. 1539). This name is simply the well-known 
English word conygarth, a rabbit warren, of which the plural form cunnyn- 
garthis is quoted in the Ozford Dictionary from a document of a. p. 1494. 
It is not easy to believe either that the author never thought of this 
commonplace explanation, or that he deliberately rejected it; but no 
third supposition is possible. He says that the name is ‘ from the Old 
Norse konungr, a king, probably used as a personal name’, and adds that 
a place called Konungsgardr is mentioned in Sturlunga Saga. But the 
name in the Saga means ‘king’s garth’, not the ‘ garth’ of a man named 
Konungr. If Dr. Sedgefield has really discovered an instance of Konungr 
used as a personal name, he ought to have given the reference. 

Historical students may be expected to turn to this book in search 
of evidence showing the local distribution of the three chief ethnical 
elements of the early population. I fear that for this purpose it will be 
more misleading than useful. The proportion of the Old English to the 
other linguistic elements in the local nomenclature of Cumberland and 
Westmorland is, I am convinced, far smaller than it would appear to be 
from Dr. Sedgefield’s etymologies, because he prefers to assign a name 
to an Anglo-Saxon origin wherever it is not absolutely impossible. As 
a general though not infallible rule, when a place-name ends in a dis- 
tinctively Scandinavian word, such as by, garth, gill, and thwaite, there 
is a reasonable presumption that the initial element is also Scandinavian, 
and not Old English. It is true that in Cumbria names of mixed linguistic 
origin seem to have been somewhat less uncommon than in other parts 
of England ; and the etymologist ought to be on his guard against allowing 
any abstract theory to prevent his acceptance of a hybrid derivation 
when it is supported by evidence. Still, when a place-name has a Scandi- 
navian ending, and an Anglian and a Scandinavian etymon for its first 
component are on formal grounds equally possible, it is reasonable to 
prefer the latter. Dr. Sedgefield, however, appears to have persuaded 
himself that hybrid formation in place-names was rather the rule 
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than the exception, and his first thought, when the first element of a place- 
name is obscure, seems usually to have been to try whether it could be 
identified with any of the Anglo-Saxon personal names collected in 
Searle’s Onomasticon. Now that laborious work (which Dr. Sedgefield 
himself describes as ‘ often uncritical’, though he never supplies the 
needful criticism) abounds in pitfalls for the unwary, which the author 
has not always been able to avoid. An Old English charter contains 
the words ‘on Heardan lege pere is oper nama Drygan leg’, which may 
be translated ‘ to Hard Lea, otherwise called Dry Lea’. As ‘ hard’ 
and ‘dry’ are epithets that might very naturally be descriptive of the 
same piece of ground, it is not at all surprising that the place should have 
had these two alternative names. Mr. Searle, however, mistook the 
adjectives for the genitives of local names, Hearda and Drjga, which 
he has therefore inserted in his list. Dr. Sedgefield has, fortunately, not 
found any use for Hearda, but he makes the equally imaginary Drjyga the 
eponymus of Dry Beck, Drybarrow, and Dry How. 

One of the many strange vagaries of the Onomasticon is the inclusion 
of a number of names that never were Old English at all, being in fact 
the names of Germans or Scandinavians mentioned in continental records. 
Any one who wishes to make use of the book for a comprehensive study 
of Old English personal nomenclature will do well to begin by drawing 
his pen through all these misleading entries. Mr. Searle, for instance, 
found a name Stenbeorn in Nielsen’s Old Danish Personal Names, and as 
he imagined that Stegen- was an Anglo-Saxon name-element (it is really 
the anglicized spelling of the Norse Stein-, corresponding to the Old 
English Stan-) he assumed that Stenbeorn was a shortened form of 
Stegenbeorn. (The name Steinbjorn, by the way, was rather common 
in Iceland.) Dr. Sedgefield has fallen into Mr. Searle’s trap, and 
gives the alleged Anglo-Saxon Stegenbeorn as a possible origin for the 
place-name Stainburn. This is only one of several instances in which 
he has supposed that a local name, in its present and all its known 
earlier forms, consists of a personal name only, without any affix. I have 
already mentioned one example of this assumption in his explanation 
of Brigsteere ; other examples are Shap, Crook, and Hoff. There is no 
support for this sort of etymologizing in the known phenomena of English 
local nomenclature. There are perhaps a few instances in which a local 
suffix like -ham or -ton has been dropped after the genitive of a personal 
name; but they are very rare. It is true that sometimes, as in Holm 
Patrick, the name of an owner has been appended for distinction to 
a common place-name. Dr. Sedgefield is therefore not violating any 
sound general principle when he identifies the second part of the name 
Newton Reigney with the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ personal name Regenwig. But 
unfortunately Regenwig is not known as an Anglo-Saxon name, but 
is a German name which Mr. Searle found in Férstemann; and, as 
a matter of fact, Reigney is the surname De Reigni, which is of con- 
tinental and not of insular origin. 

Dr. Sedgefield’s derivation of Ackenthwaite and Yavenwath (now 
Yanwath) from the genitives of the personal names Acca and EKafa 
involves the assumption that the north-western dialect of Old English 
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possessed the suffix -an of nouns, which is wanting in late Northumbrian. 
This is not very likely, and the proposed etymologies are open to other 
objections. Possibly Yaven- may represent Avon (compare the Westmor- 
land yabble for able, yacker for acre) ; if Eamont means ‘ meeting of rivers’, 
the river must originally have had some other name, which may have 
been Avon. The suggestion, however, must be admitted to be very 
doubtful. 

One or two points relating to Scandinavian philology seem to call 
for remark. Dr. Sedgefield mentions without disapproval Mr. Wyld’s 
derivation of Winandermere (now Windermere) from an unrecorded 
Old Norse personal name Vignandr, alleged to be the formal equivalent 
of the common Old English name Wignop. No such Norse name can ever 
have existed; Mr. Wyld has made the curious mistake of attributing 
High German phonetics to Old Norse, The Germanic name-element 
-nanpoz, which regularly became -nd/ in Old English and -nand in Old 
High German, does not seem to have been used in Scandinavian personal 
nomenclature ; and if it had been so used, its Old Norse form would, by 
phonetic law, have been not -nandr but -nannr. It is unlikely that the 
ending -set, -sete, -sate, frequent in early forms of Cumbrian place-names, 
can represent, as the author supposes, either setr, a farm, or s#tr (plural), 
mountain pastures, because the final r in those words is not flexional 
but thematic, and would not normally have been dropped. Dr. Sedgefield 
constantly cites the Old Norse word for a ford as ‘vadr’. The correct 
form is vad; the masculine vadr means a fishing-line. 

Dr. Sedgefield does not profess to be able to treat of Celtic ety- 
mology, and he has entirely ignored the many interesting names of 
rivers and mountains. It may be said, truly enough, that these are not 
strictly “‘ place-names’; but the value of the work would have been 
much enhanced if the author had registered their early documentary 
forms where they exist, and quoted any tenable etyinological suggestions 
that have been made by scholars of repute. A few names are admitted 
to be probably or possibly Celtic; but some of Dr. Sedgefield’s rare 
conjectures respecting their derivation are inconsistent with the evidence 
he adduces. Thus the early forms of Castle Carrock show that the name 
does not contain the Welsh careg or the Gaelic carraig, a rock, but the 
adjective kairoc (Welsh caerog), fortified. 

In a ‘Word List’ at the end of the volume, a note of interrogation 
is attached to the names of which the explanation is admitted by the 
author to be doubtful, and an asterisk to those of which the explanation 
is to be regarded as merely probable. The names which are not marked 
in either way he believes to be of ‘practically certain’ etymology. The 
enormous number of the notes of interrogation (which, one would think, 
must have severely tried the resources of the printers) is highly credit- 
able to the author’s candour, and is no reproach to his scholarship. 
I have taken the trouble to compile a list of the names which he believes 
himself to have interpreted with practical certainty. To my great 
surprise, I find that their number is not less than 160. Considering the 
enormous difficulties to which I have already referred, this would really 
be no contemptible result, if only it could be accepted; but I am afraid 
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that very many of the etymologies in the select list will be pronounced 
by scholars in general to be quite untenable. Still, I believe that a con- 
siderable minority of them are based on unassailable evidence. Among 
these—choosing such as are on one ground or another interesting— 
I may mention the following: Dovenby was the farm of a Norseman 
named Délgfinnr ; Aglionby, Moresby and Ponsonby preserve the names 
of Norman owners ; Flimby was the farm either of a Fleming or of a man 
named Fleming ; and Garrigill contains the personal name Gerard. 

I much regret that I have been unable to speak more favourably 
of the work of a scholar who, in his own proper field, has done valu- 
able service. It is not likely that Dr. Sedgefield will assent to many 
of my criticisms; our fundamental principles are too far apart. But 
I trust he will believe that my remarks have not been inspired by any 
hostile bias, and that if I have anywhere done him injustice I have not 
done so wilfully. The fashion of the moment has decreed that a professor 
of English philology is bound to distinguish himself as an investigator 
of English place-names. In fulfilment of this supposed obligation, Professor 
Sedgefield has undertaken a task which can hardly have been very con- 
genial, and for which his previous studies had not prepared him. 

Henry BraDLey. 





Short Notices 


DL’ Hellénisation du Monde Antique (Paris: Alcan, 1914) consists of thirteen 
lectures on Hellenism delivered at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales. 
Five are by M. Adolphe Reinach, while MM. Chapot, Colin, Croiset, Théodore 
Reinach, and others each contribute one. The book opens with a good 
account, which studies and almost attains clearness, of the arrival of the 
Greeks in the Aegean area and theirrelations with the ‘ Minoan’ civilization ; 
passes on to the age of colonization, and then, wisely refusing to repeat the 
oft-told history of the fifth and fourth centuries, passes almost at once to 
the work of Alexander and the Diadochi. The lectures are attractive 
in style and thoughtful in treatment. We are reminded that they are 
lectures by a certain fondness for phrasemaking and for rather strained 
connexions between ancient and modern history: as when the modern 
Greek’s dislike for the turban is directly derived from the classical contempt 
for Persian mitre and Phrygian cap, or when we are told that the concert 
oi Europe is (or was) the work of Alexander, and that but for Antiochus 
Epiphanes there would have been no Gospel. The lectures on Hellenism 
under the Diadochi which were most worth doing are perhaps the least 
well done. The subject has received much attention from historians 
recently, and much new light has been shed on it. But these lectures, 
except M. Jouguet’s sketch of Ptolemaic Egypt, are vague and almost 
superficial. No adequate description or estimate of the governmental 
system of the Hellenistic powers is given, and, though we hear much of 
the spread of Hellenism by the foundation of towns, we look in vain for 
any clear picture of the life and constitution of a Greek town under Seleucids 
or Attalids. Otherwise the book is interesting and often suggestive 
reading, especially M. Croiset’s thoughtful contribution, and its value is 
increased by the well-selected bibliography which accompanies each 
section. H. J. C. 


The two professors of the University of Illinois, Mr. W. A. Oldfather 
and Mr. H. V. Canter, who are jointly responsible for a study of The 
Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus (Urbana : 
University of Illinois, 1915), think it necessary to assure us that the fact 
that they have been ‘compelled to destroy in scientific candor a certain 
glamor which has been attributed to an early period of German history’ 
has not the slightest bearing upon their attitude toward German character 
and achievement, for which they ‘entertain the most sincere respect’; and 
it is but just to recall that though much was written at the time of the 
1900th anniversary of the defeat of Varus which was false or exaggerated, 
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a sober and objective view of that famous event has been taken by Eduard 
Meyer and other recent writers in Germany to whose works the Illinois 
professors are indebted. Their essay is based on a very careful and 
thorough study of the ancient and modern sources, and the most important 
conclusions reached are that no attempt was seriously made by Augustus 
to reduce Germany to the form of a province or to advance the frontier 
to the Elbe, and that the disaster which befell Varus and his legions had 
not the epoch-making significance often attributed to it, but was a local 
reverse which the force at the disposal of the Romans was amply sufficient 
to repair. Whilst allowing that Teutonic enthusiasts may have invested 
Arminius with a halo to which his actual achievements give him no 
sufficient title, we are not sure that the Illinois professors have not fallen 
into the contrary error. Their depreciation of the authority of Velleius 
Paterculus, who is after all our only contemporary witness, seems not 
altogether justified. The impression which the reader of his work derives 
is certainly that the subjugation of the German tribes and a consequent 
extension of the imperial frontier was intended by Augustus, and that 
the combined operations against Marbod which were to have been under- 
taken by Tiberius and Sentius Saturninus (whose name is condensed into 
* Sentinus’ on p. 75) in a.D. 6 would have set the seal on the process. 
The great Pannonian revolt, which undoubtedly made a deep impression 
on the mind of contemporary Rome and imposed a heavy strain on her 
military resources, might not, if it had stood alone, have finally checked 
Augustus’s schemes of expansion; but the disaster to Varus, following 
closely upon it, turned the scale in favour of the more cautious policy. 
Such a view seems at least tenable, in spite of the arguments adduced 
in this essay : but it is none the less worth reading. H. 8. J. 


M. Henri Graillot’s elaborate study of Le Culte de Cybéle a Rome et 
dans ’ Empire Romain (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fase. 107; Paris: Fontemoing, 1912) is a lengthy and somewhat 
diffuse work which falls within the province of students of comparative 
religion rather than that of historians, but is worthy of a brief mention 
in these columns on account of the political and administrative significance 
of this oriental cult in Republican and still more in Imperial Rome. 
M. Graillot gives us a very full collection of material, and though he has 
not very much to add to the deductions which other scholars have drawn 
therefrom, he argues convincingly against Wissowa’s view that it was not 
the first but the second Claudius who gave official recognition to the 
spring festival of the Great Mother, and has a good deal to say about 
the Taurobolium, especially when celebrated pro salute principis, which 
is of interest to historical students, The attribution of the relief in Villa 
Medici, showing the temple of Magna Mater, to the Ara Pacis Augustae 
(p. 112) is out of date. H. 8. J. 


The special ‘ study in the sociology of the Teutonic races’ which forms 
the subject of Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages and after, by Miss B. 8. 
Phillpotts (Cambridge: University Press, 1913), discloses much that is of 
interest in itself, and leads to some general results of considerable value. 
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Working in detail over a great part of the field, Miss Phillpotts has investi- 
gated the question ‘ how long the solidarity of the kindred survived as a 
social factor of importance in the various Teutonic countries’. It is in this 
downward tracing of the subject that her work differs most conspicuously 
from that of Mr. Seebohm and other writers, and one advantage result- 
ing from this difference is that the evidence consists largely of definite 
instances instead of abstract legal provisions. This does not, however, 
prevent the investigation from being at times fairly complicated, and 
widely different views have actually been based on the same set of facts, 
especially when (as in Iceland) the particular instances are not easily 
reconcilable with each other or with the rules of the law-books. The 
fullness of the old Icelandic material has led Miss Phillpotts to start her 
inquiry from that point, and she then goes on, in geographical order, to 
examine the evidence from the other Scandinavian countries ; after these 
come North Germany and Holland, Belgium and Northern France, and 
finally England. This order, however natural and convenient for making 
the necessary studies, is perhaps not the one best adapted for the presenta- 
tion of the results. From the copious and valuable material which Miss 
Phillpotts has collected and discussed, it clearly appears that in this 
respect, as in some others, the old central Teutonic area remained less 
affected by change than the outer fringes, the new lands acquired by 
emigration and conquest. It isin the central districts, in the old-established 
communities of southern Sweden, Denmark, northern Germany and 
northern Holland, that the ties of kinship continued longest to have real 
legal importance. The evidence which is here produced from these 
countries as to the survival of wergelds, and the participation of the kindred 
in receiving or paying them as late as the seventeenth century, is in many 
instances very remarkable, and forms a curious contrast to the subject- 
matter of the chapters dealing with Iceland and England. Inthe concluding 
chapter Miss Phillpotts does not fail to draw the natural conclusion from 
the facts, that the kinship-system broke down earliest in those com- 
munities which had migrated by sea, and in which consequently the kindred 
groups were most readily disintegrated. The lack of an older native 
literature in the central Teutonic area has obscured so many points of 
historical, social, and linguistic interest, that it is satisfactory to find this 
one so clearly established by Miss Phillpott’s careful and original investiga- 
tion. W. A. C. 


Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne, the Latin text, edited with introductions 
and notes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915), is intended, as the authors, 
Mr. H. W. Garrod and Mr. R. B. Mowat, tell us, mainly for students 
reading for a university examination, and therefore, though the editors 
criticize the apparatus of Waitz, is hardly meant to compete with his 
edition as a critical text, only four manuscripts having been in fact used. 
The character and contents of the book are clearly set before the readers 
in the short introduction, though the rather polemical criticism of the 
character of the hero seems out of place in a work of this kind, and the 
authors are much behind the times in the literature of the subject, knowing 
nothing of Kurze’s edition of the Annals or of the quarto editions of the 
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Codex Carolinus and the Capitularies in the Monumenta Germaniae. The 
notes are also clear and to the point ; but do the readers need to be told the 
meaning of ‘ oceanus’ and ‘ mare Balearicum’? If so, they will certainly 
be misled by the use of ‘ Vienna’ on p. 69. The criticism of the limits 
ascribed by Einhard to Charles’s earliest dominions in Gaul (p. 58) is based 
upon a misunderstanding of his meaning (he intends to exclude all the 
country south of the Loire) ; and some reason should have been given for 
the rejection of Roncesvalles as the site of the defeat of 778 (p.52). On 
p. 42 Sigebert Il and III areconfused. Thestatement that Eudo of Aquitaine 
(why called‘ Odo’ ?) summoned the Arabs to his aid (p. 44) is very doubtful, 
The true story seems to be preserved by the so-called Isidore Pacensis. 
The editors apparently believe the Annales Petaviani to be named from 
a place instead of from a man (pp. xxxi, 47), and there can be no justification 
for calling Avars ‘ Hungarians’ (pp. xliv, xlv). ‘Kursch’ for ‘ Krusch’ 
(p. 45), though it occurs twice, is perhaps a misprint. The volume contains 
a genealogical table (p. 63), an index, and a map. In the last Charles 


would probably be surprised to find the papal territories excluded from 
his dominions. E. W. B. 


Dr. I. H. Gosses contributes to the Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche 
Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, fifth series, ii. 2-4 (1914-15), a careful study 
of the formation of the county of Holland, which he traces from its first 
obscure emergence in the ninth century down to the thirteenth. Y. 


Don Eduardo Ibarra y Rodriguez, who edited 150 charters of the 
reign of Ramiro I of Aragon in 1904 (see ante, xx. 824), has supplemented 
the couection of documents of his son Sancho, all relating to the monastery 
of San Juan de la Pefia and its property, which was published by Don 
José Salarrullana de Dios in 1907 (see ante, xxiv. 824) by a volume of 
private charters of that reign derived from the same religious house 
(Documentos particulares correspondientes al Reinado de Sancho Ramirez, 
1063-1094, y procedentes de la Real Casa y Monasterio de S. Juan de la 
Pena, Zaragoza, 1913). Only 4 out of the 87 documents contained in 
the book are printed from originals ; but a good many are found in early 
or even contemporary transcripts. By far the majority of the charters, 
however, are derived from two chartularies, one for the most part of 
early date and the other a copy of the seventeenth century, which came 
to light in 1905 in the Benedictine nunnery at Jaca, and are now ‘pre- 
served in the Archivo Histérico Nacional. In printing these the editor 
seems to have taken his texts by preference from the later chartulary, 
but he has fully recorded the variants of the earlier one. It is sufficient 
here to call attention to this valuable contribution towards the study 
of Aragonese documents, which has hitherto been much neglected from 
the want of accessible materials. 


The two series of calendars of the chancery enrolments of the reign 
of Edward III have received the addition, since our last notice, of volumes 
xiv (1367-70) and xv (1370-4) of the Calendar of Patent Rolls and of 
volume xiv (1374-7) of the Calendar of Close Rolls (London: H. M. 
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Stationery Office, 1913-14). The completion of the latter calendar and the 
approaching close of the former is a suitable opportunity to congratulate 
the deputy keeper of the public records and his staff of editors and indexers 
on the accomplishment of the heaviest piece of work they have undertaken 
in this field. No other medieval calendar exceeds six volumes, and the 
fourteen of the close rolls of Edward III were in course of publication for 
nearly twenty years. We hope it is not ungrateful, when so much has been 
done for the historical student, to express regret that the numbering of 
the volumes, which was the result of a suggestion made in this Review, has 
never been extended from the title-page to the back. In consequence of 
this useless half-measure, historians have still, and will always have, to make 
their references not to volume and page, but clumsily to year-limits and page. 
The greater fullness of the close roll indexes as indices rerum continues 
to the end. Thus, for instance, the entries grouped under the heading 
‘ Law and Administration ’ cover two columns and a half. The indexer of 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls has not such space at his command; but he 
has done something, and volume xiv contains for the first time a glossary 
of rare words. More would be possible if a less wasteful system of printing 
the cross-references under general heads like ‘ Alien Priories’ were adopted. 
The correction of the much anglicized Welsh names of the rolls is not 
always quite successful. ‘ Rhyfiniog’ is nearer to the original than 


* Reweynok ’, but a closer approximation is possible. a: % 


M. Paul Thomas published last March in the Revue Historique, 


cexviii. 2, three letters of Thierry Gherbode, of Ypres, who was in the service 
of the.dukes of Burgundy from 1384 to 1422. The two first relate to 
the sentence against Liége in 1409. The third and most important, dated 
23 February 1415, has to do with the publication of the Treaty of Arras, 
on which it throws useful light ; incidentally it contains a reference to the 
likelihood of an English invasion in the following year. All three letters 
come from the Archives du Nord. M. Thomas has discussed adequately 


any points raised by the letters, and has added valuable notes on their 
contents. C. L. K. 


The greater part of the last two volumes of the Jahrbuch fiir Schwei- 
zerische Geschichte (xxxix, xl, 1914, 1915) is occupied by an elaborate 
account by Dr. E. Gagliardi of the relations of the French and Milanese 
with Switzerland and the allied leagues from 1495 to 1499, and of the history 
of the Suabian war. The work is illustrated by unpublished documents 
and diplomatic correspondence. A. 


The Journal of Prior William More, who was prior of Worcester from 
1518 to 1535, is a folio manuscript volume in Worcester Cathedral Library 
containing the receipts and expenses of Prior More during the whole period 
in which he held office. It has been edited for the Worcestershire Historical 
Society by Miss Ethel S. Fegan (London: Mitchell, Hughes & Clarke, 1914). 
The accounts are in English throughout, and are therefore valuable on 
philological grounds as well as for the information which they afford as to 
prices. In addition to provisions for the prior’s household, the charges 
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include outlay on fabric and occasional interesting entries of payment for 
ecclesiastical vestments, plate, books, and the production of manuscripts ; 
and there are a few notices of external events such as the birth of the 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth (p. 373). The purchases of books 
have been collected in an appendix, and an attempt has been made to 
identify them with volumes still remaining in the cathedral library, but, 
in the absence of marks of ownership in the volumes themselves, the 
identifications fail to carry conviction. Extracts from a companion 
volume to the journal, containing some additional accounts, are given 
in a second appendix. Finally a good subject-index adds considerably to 
the utility of the publication. H. H. E. C. 










































The seventh volume of the Papers of the British School at Rome (London: 
Macmillan, 1814) includes an interesting diary of ‘ The Grand Tour of an 
Elizabethan’ printed by Mr. A. H. 8. Yeames from the Sloane MS. 1813 
in the British Museum. The traveller was Sir Edward Unton of Wadley 
near Farringdon, and he made his tour in 1564: he thus ranks in point 
of time between Thomas Hoby and Fynes Moryson. He went up the 
Rhine and across the Brenner into Italy, and spent three weeks at Rome, 
returning through Switzerland. The diary was kept by his servant, 
‘Richard Smith, gentleman’, who unfortunately wrote ‘ a very crabbed 
hand’ and found great difficulty in spelling the names of places which 
he learnt only by ear. Many of the German towns through which the 
travellers passed appear in forms which sometimes defy recognition ; but 
Mr. Yeames has transcribed his text accurately, and a careful collation 
of a large number of puzzling names with the manuscript enables us to say 
that we have found no instance in which Mr. Yeames has made a mistake 
worth mentioning. We can, however, read ‘ Sigiglio’ on fol. 45b, where the 
editor gives only ‘ Sig.’, and thus confirm his identification with Sigillo. It 
is strange that he should have failed to see that ‘ Olsera’ (= Urseren) on 
fol. 52b means Hospenthal. ‘ Richard Smith’, says Mr. Yeames, 








was quick to note the manners of the people as they appeared to him in the inn or 
the market-place, and to describe with curious detail the fashions of their dress. He 
was interested in agriculture, and observed the crops and fruits which were cultivated 
by the road. . . . He remarks singular ways of building, and is warm in his praise 
of Antwerp, of Augsburg, of the Cathedral of Florence, and, with some hesitation, 
i of that of Siena. Rome depressed him. Like his contemporary, Du Bellay, he found 
iH but little trace of its ancient splendour, but he admired the Vatican, to which Pius IV 
was then adding, and foresaw the magnificence of St. Peter’s. His description of 
[ Rome, however, is so brief that he is clearly more at home in the fields and the inns 
by the road than in a city which bewildered him. 











It should have been noticed that, as the writer reckoned the year from 
Lady Day, his tour belongs not to 1563 but to 1564. This accounts for 
his finding no general council assembled at Trent. R. L. P. 








In connexion with this subject we may mention three interesting papers 
on Seventeenth-Century Travel in Europe by Mr. Malcolm Letts, which 
j appeared in Notes and Queries for 17, 22, and 29 July. They bring — 
é materials, with full references, from Fynes Moryson onwards. 
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The third volume of Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, 
edited by the Rev. E. H. Bates Harbin (Somerset Record Society, 1912) 
extends from 1646 to 1660, and includes a number of administration orders 
similar to those in the two previous volumes; but its special interest 
lies in the light it throws on the reorganization of local government after 
the war, and on the opinions of the populace about the political changes 
of the time. One result of the war was the destruction of a great number 
of the recognizances, sessions rolls, and other documents of the period 
(p. xviii). The composition of the magistracy was greatly altered, and 
there is evidence that the new justices were often unacceptable to the 
people (pp. xx-xxiv). The war made the expense of repairing bridges 
and county buildings exceptionally heavy and added a considerable 
charge for the maintenance of maimed soldiers (pp. xxv-xxxi). Many 
persons were punished for abusing the new government and its adherents ; 
a lime burner for wishing he had Cromwell and Fairfax in his kiln, another 
for saying ‘ a plague split the parliament’, a third for calling the king’s 
judges a company of rogues’. One William Diggory was informed 
against for drinking the health of Charles II with these words : 


Let us drink, let us sing, 

Here ’s a health to our king; 
It will never be well 

Till we have one again (p. 347). 


Mr. Aymes, who said on hearing one of Cromwell’s proclamations read, 
‘Wee will have no new laws here’, clearly voiced the popular feeling 
(p. xxxvii). The state of religion is illustrated by a number of complaints 
against Quakers for interrupting divine service, and by cases illustrating 
the enforcement of sabbatarian legislation and the suppression of wakes 
and revels (pp. xli, xlvii, xlix). Mr. Bates Harbin comes to the conclusion 
that there was a distinct deterioration in the manners and morals of 
Somersetshire during the fifteen years which followed the war (p. xliv). 
This conclusion is, we think, borne out by the North Riding records for 
the same period. The documents contain a certain amount of information 
on economic as well as social history. The editor draws attention to one 
which relates to lead-mining (p. li). There is also a series of sessional 
orders fixing the scale of wages (pp. 67, 121, 211, 236, 263), which seem 
to show that the law was more effectively carried out in Somerset than 
in most counties. The volume is certainly a very useful addition to the 
materials for the history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
C. H. F. 


An Address from the Gentry of Norfolk and Norwich to General Monck 
in 1660 has been published, with an introduction by Mr. Hamon Le Strange 
and biographical notes by Mr. Walter Rye (Norwich: Jarrold, 1913). 
The original of this address was amongst the Townshend heirlooms dis- 
persed in 1911. It was bought by the corporation of Norwich, and is 
now in the public library. The address is like the rest of those presented 
to Monck during his march to London, and prays for the restoration of 
the secluded members. Its interest lies in the preservation of many 
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sheets of names attached to it. These have been transcribed and indexed, 
and Mr. Rye has added many valuable biographical notes. Facsimiles 
of the signatures are given, together with eight portraits of the most 
important persons who signed. In the preface it is suggested that the 
address, through some accident, was never presented to Monck, and 
that this explains its presence amongst the Townshend papers (pp. 12, 
25). In Mercurius Politicus for 26 January to 2 February 1660 the pre- 
sentation of the declaration (or address) to the Speaker is mentioned : 
it took place at the Rolls House on Saturday, 28 January. Lord Richard- 
son, Sir John Hobart, and Sir Horatio Townshend delivered it. Monck 
was then at St. Albans, where he remained till 2 February, and did not 
enter London till 3 February. No doubt the presentation was postponed 
in order to collect more signatures. The readmission of the secluded 
members on 21 February rendered its presentation unnecessary. 


C. H. F. 


Samuel Burdy’s Life of Philip Skelton, published in 1792, is not un- 
known to students of the social and religious history of Ireland in the 
eighteenth century. It gives an artless and thoroughly sincere picture 
of a clergyman who showed how the Christian virtues may flourish in 
a church which was not in its most vitalizing period. Skelton’s con- 
tributions to apologetic theology belong to a past age; but his vigorous 
character and his life of humble self-denial are well worthy of remembrance, 


and we are grateful to Dr. Norman Moore for re-editing the ae 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914). 


The museum at Halifax contains a collection of about 130 broadsides 
presented to it by Mr. John Leyland. Of these 33 are reproduced at length 
in War Ballads and Broadsides of Previous Wars, 1779-95, Bankfield 
Museum Notes (Halifax, 1915), edited by Messrs. H. Ling Roth and J. T. 
Jolly. Amongst them are four notices relating to recruiting in 1793: an 
additional bounty was to be raised to encourage recruits and a fund for 
supplying soldiers in Flanders with flannel waistcoats and other woollen 
articles. There are also two new songs, one on the Manchester Volunteers, 
the other on Colonel Leigh’s Light Dragoons. The other military songs 
include a couple on the duke of York’s campaign in Flanders and his 
capture of Valenciennes. There are also several naval ballads, notably 
two on Rodney, one on the loss of the Royal George and another on the 
capture of the Dumouriez privateer. Half a dozen ballads illustrate the 
impression produced by the overthrow of the monarchy in France, of 
which two on the execution of Louis XVI and another against the émigrés 
are the most interesting. Altogether, this is a good selection, but it is 
unfortunate that the editors did not add a list of the remainder. Some 


of the ballads reprinted are unique, and possibly some of those unprinted 
may be so too. C. H. F. 


The French Revolution in San Domingo, by Mr. T. Lothrop Stoddard 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1914), is a painstaking book, with an ex- 
haustive bibliography and a very large number of not very important notes 
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concealed at the end of the volume. It tells the story of the struggle of 
the black majority with the white minority for supremacy and the victory 
of the black. The fundamentals of colonial policy before the Revolution were 
an aristocratic planter society, slave-labour, the strict maintenance of the 
colour line, the limitation of commerce to exchange between the mother 
country and the colony, and direct political control by the central govern- 
ment. At the beginning of the Revolution the planter caste, who were only 
a portion of the white minority, attacked these last two principles and 
inevitably excited an inquiry into the position of the slaves, who were more 
than ten times as numerous, and of the ‘ free people of colour’, who, though 
small in number, possessed a great deal of the wealth of this extraordinarily 
prosperous colony. For ten years the policy of the government varied, 
according to its lights, between the extremes of autocratic control, and 
complete equality, based not only on the abolition of the colour line but 
of slavery itself. Meanwhile, the island was ruined by a savage and ruth- 
less struggle between the white, mulatto, and black castes, in which first 
one and then the other gained the supremacy, and which ended in the 
destruction by yellow fever of Napoleon’s large expedition, the annihilation 
of the whites, and the complete ascendancy of the blacks. Every European 
would agree with Mr. Stoddard in deploring the passing of the French 
control, but he, as an American, finds it hard to see any good in the negro 
rule and does scant justice to that most remarkable man, Toussaint 
Louverture. He does not add materially to our knowledge of him, his 
description lacks the charm and coherence of Captain Harry Graham’s 
little sketch, and it leaves the character of the Napoleon of San Domingo 
more of an enigma than ever. M. A. P. 


In A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1819-41 (University of California Publications in History, vol.ii. Berkeley, 
U.S.A., 1914), Dr. T. M. Marshall, after three introductory chapters, 
deals exhaustively with the question from the treaty of 1819 until the 
final survey of the Sabine line in 1841, ‘a phase of the subject which 
has received but slight treatment by historians’. The writer notes among 
the more important phases of the subject in which he has differed with 
accepted theory or made some additions to previous knowledge the 
proof that Napoleon decided to sell Louisiana some months earlier than 
the date given in Henry Adams’s standard history, the conception of 
the size of Louisiana in the mind of Jefferson, with its far-reaching effect 
upon subsequent American diplomacy, and the systematic plan of Spain 
for restricting the limits of the purchase. ‘The reason for Wilkinson’s 
betrayal of Burr and for entering into the Neutral Ground Treaty has 
been the subject of much discussion and various theories have been 
advanced ; the truth of the matter seems to lie in the fact that Wilkinson 
sold his services to the Spanish Government while he was stationed on 
the Western frontier. Historians have usually accepted the view that the 
claim to Texas was given up in exchange for Florida. The writer believes 
that the purchase of Florida was a foregone conclusion from early in 
1818, and thereafter Adams yielded the claim to Texas and advanced 
a claim to the Oregon country; it would perhaps be more correct to say 
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that Texas was given up in exchange for claims to the Oregon country. 
The writer differs fundamentally with the view of some historians regard- 
ing the purity of Andrew Jackson’s motives concerning Texas. The 
operations of General Edmund P. Gaines on the Sabine frontier in 1836 
have never before been examined critically. Lastly the Sabine Boundary 
question, during the period of the Texan republic, has heretofore been 
dismissed without comment.’ It is obvious that the entrance of Texas 
into the American Union made the previous boundary questions of less 
importance ; but the elaborate and painstaking manner in which they 
are here dealt with is characteristic of Dr. Marshall’s very careful and 
learned monograph. H. E. E. 


Sir William Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, 
originally published in 1844, still continues to be one of the best introduc- 
tions to Indian history, manners, and modes of thought. Mr. Vincent 
Smith edited it in two volumes in 1893, and has now revised and reissued 
it in one (London: Milford, 1915). We are glad to see that Mr. Vincent 
Smith still holds to his opinion of the nature of Indian governments, but 
surprised at the significant omission of any reference to the real meaning 
of the Sindhia’s investment of five millions in 1887, which may still prove 
to have very important historical consequences. His statement that 
‘the best troops now are the Sikhs, Gorkhas, and frontier Muhammedans ’ 
is not perhaps free from doubt. D. 


The Annual Register is so time-honoured a publication that the appear- 
ance of its volume for 1914 (London : Longmans, 1915) was to be expected, 
though it might with advantage have been deferred. It is the business 
of such a work to record events with as much freedom from partisanship 
as can be attained ; but it is not its business to make disclosures of what 
may or may not be true, but what has been jealously kept secret on public 
grounds, still less to single out facts, if they be facts, for comment as 
though with a design to give offence to one of the principal allies of this 
country. In other parts of the work the editor has exercised more self- 
restraint. But in a time of acute conflict it is a mistake to attempt a 
reasoned narrative of events, and it would, we think, have been better if 
the volume for 1914 had either been held back or else confined to a bare 
summary. E. 


The Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney has laid students on both sides 
of the Atlantic under an obligation by publishing, under the title of 
Biographical Studies in Scottish Church History (Milwaukee : The Young 
Churchman Company, 1914), the lectures delivered by him at Chicago in 
May of last year. Few living divines are more closely acquainted than 
Dr. Mitchell with the history of the Scottish episcopal church, or more 
sensible of the responsibilities which she owes to her past history as well 
as of her present duties. The biographical element in these studies is 
as appropriately conceived as it is successfully sustained ; and the catena 
which begins with the venerated figure of St. Columba ends not less 
fitly with a striking picture of the late Bishop Dowden. Inasmuch as 
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the period spanned by these lectures is not far short of fifteen hundred 
years, they could hardly be expected to be planned on very symmetrical 
lines, and the unity which they possess is mainly of an internal kind. 
But the later days of trial recounted are not less full of human interest 
than the earlier, and equally abound in problems of ecclesiastical policy. 
Worthy John Erskine of Dun, ‘ superintendent of Angus and Mearns’, 
was moderator of the general assembly which reduced episcopacy to 
a titular institution (the ‘ Tulchan bishops’), and thus at once staved 
off and prepared the consummation of which, as the lecturer points out, 
Andrew Melville, and not John Knox, who had acquiesced in the assembly’s 
conclusion, was the actual author. The life of Archbishop Leighton, 
whose fame belongs to British theological literature at large, was, as his 
biographer says of his tenure of the province of Glasgow, a ‘ campaign 
of conciliation’, and he passed away (dying at an inn, ‘ as he had often 
wished to die’) without having found a true spiritual home either in 
England or in Scotland. But the hardest lot would have been that of 
John Skinner of Linshart, who perhaps hardly ought to be called one 
of the fathers of the Scottish church, though he was the father of one 
of its bishops. In his days and those of his son, persecution and indiffer- 
ence had so narrowed the area of their church, that of the four Scottish 
bishops who took part in the memorable consecration of Samuel Seabury 
as first bishop of Connecticut in 1784, three resided within the diocese of 
Aberdeen. Would have been—for, though he actually suffered imprison- 
ment in 1753 for his ministrations, he was ‘ poet’ as well as ‘ presbyter’, 
and the author of Tullochgorum was honoured by the praise of Burns. 
The sufferings of Skinner’s times, following on a period of military 
oppression, were due to penal laws, which at first could only be avoided 
by ‘an inability to see the necessary connexion between Jacobitism and 
Church principles’, and which, from 1748 onwards, refused all toleration 
to episcopal clergymen in Scottish orders, prohibiting them from minister- 
ing except in their own houses to their own family and four additional 
worshippers. The effect of these laws, which altogether lasted from 
1719 to 1792, and which left certain disabilities behind them till so 
late as 1864, increased and then came to an end under influences which 
are traced in the last of these lectures. The revival of episcopal church 
feeling in Scotland dates back to the efforts of James Hope (-Scott) and 
his friend, W. E. Gladstone, which connect themselves with the founda- 
tion of Trinity College, Glenalmond. A. W. W. 


The American Society of Church History was founded by the late 
Philip Schaff: it engages in the translation of theological works ; and is 
now issuing an edition of Zwingli in English, and preparing a version of 
the Letters of Servatus Lupus and of his Life of St. Wigbert. But it also 
has annual meetings at New York, and publishes the papers read at 
them. The volume for 1912 and 1913 (2nd series, vol. iv. New York: 
Putnam, 1914) contains several valuable papers and one of unusual im- 
portance. The subjects range from Servatus Lupus in the ninth century 
to the religious history of the American negro, and all are worth reading. 
It would be well if the address of the president for 1913, Professor 
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that Texas was given up in exchange for claims to the Oregon country. 
The writer differs fundamentally with the view of some historians regard- 
ing the purity of Andrew Jackson’s motives concerning Texas. The 
operations of General Edmund P. Gaines on the Sabine frontier in 1836 
have never before been examined critically. Lastly the Sabine Boundary 
question, during the period of the Texan republic, has heretofore been 
dismissed without comment.’ It is obvious that the entrance of Texas 
into the American Union made the previous boundary questions of less 
importance; but the elaborate and painstaking manner in which they 
are here dealt with is characteristic of Dr. Marshall’s very careful and 
learned monograph. H. E. E. 


Sir William Sleeman’s Rambles and tiecollections of an Indian Official, 
originally published in 1844, still continues to be one of the best introduc- 
tions to Indian history, manners, and modes of thought. Mr. Vincent 
Smith edited it in two volumes in 1893, and has now revised and reissued 
it in one (London: Milford, 1915). We are glad to see that Mr. Vincent 
Smith still holds to his opinion of the nature of Indian governments, but 
surprised at the significant omission of any reference to the real meaning 
of the Sindhia’s investment of five millions in 1887, which may still prove 
to have very important historical consequences. His statement that 
‘the best troops now are the Sikhs, Gorkhas, and frontier Muhammedans ’ 
is not perhaps free from doubt. D. 


The Annual Register is so time-honoured a publication that the appear- 
ance of its volume for 1914 (London : Longmans, 1915) was to be expected, 
though it might with advantage have been deferred. It is the business 
of such a work to record events with as much freedom from partisanship 
as can be attained ; but it is not its business to make disclosures of what 
may or may not be true, but what has been jealously kept secret on public 
grounds, still less to single out facts, if they be facts, for comment as 
though with a design to give offence to one of the principal allies of this 
country. In other parts of the work the editor has exercised more self- 
restraint. But in a time of acute conflict it is a mistake to attempt a 
reasoned narrative of events, and it would, we think, have been better if 
the volume for 1914 had either been held back or else confined to a bare 
summary. E. 


The Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney has laid students on both sides 
of the Atlantic under an obligation by publishing, under the title of 
Biographical Studies in Scottish Church History (Milwaukee : The Young 
Churchman Company, 1914), the lectures delivered by him at Chicago in 
May of last year. Few living divines are more closely acquainted than 
Dr. Mitchell with the history of the Scottish episcopal church, or’ more 
sensible of the responsibilities which she owes to her past history as well 
as of her present dyties. The biographical element in these studies is 
as appropriately conceived as it is successfully sustained ; and the catena 
which begins with the venerated figure of St. Columba ends not less 
fitly with a striking picture of the late Bishop Dowden. Inasmuch as 
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the period spanned by these lectures is not far short of fifteen hundred 
years, they could hardly be expected to be planned on very symmetrical 
lines, and the unity which they possess is mainly of an internal kind. 
But the later days of trial recounted are not less full of human interest 
than the earlier, and equally abound in problems of ecclesiastical policy. 
Worthy John Erskine of Dun, ‘ superintendent of Angus and Mearns’, 
was moderator of the general assembly which reduced episcopacy to 
a titular institution (the ‘ Tulchan bishops’), and thus at once staved 
off and prepared the consummation of which, as the lecturer points out, 
Andrew Melville, and not John Knox, who had acquiesced in the assembly’s 
conclusion, was the actual author. The life of Archbishop Leighton, 
whose fame belongs to British theological literature at large, was, as his 
biographer says of his tenure of the province of Glasgow, a ‘ campaign 
of conciliation ’, and he passed away (dying at an inn, ‘ as he had often 
wished to die’) without having found a true spiritual home either in 
England or in Scotland. But the hardest lot would have been that of 
John Skinner of Linshart, who perhaps hardly ought to be called one 
of the fathers of the Scottish church, though he was the father of one 
of its bishops. In his days and those of his son, persecution and indiffer- 
ence had so narrowed the area of their church, that of the four Scottish 
bishops who took part in the memorable consecration of Samuel Seabury 
as first bishop-of.Connecticut in 1784, three resided within the diocese of 
Aberdeen. Would have been—for, though he actually suffered imprison- 
ment in 1753 for his ministrations, he was ‘ poet’ as well as ‘ presbyter ’, 
and the author of Tullochgorum was honoured by the praise of Burns. 
The sufferings of Skinner’s times, following on a period of military 
oppression, were due to penal laws, which at first could only be avoided 
by ‘an inability to see the necessary connexion between Jacobitism and 
Church principles ’, and which, from 1748 onwards, refused all toleration 
to episcopal clergymen in Scottish orders, prohibiting them from minister- 
ing except in their own houses to their own family and four additional 
worshippers. The effect of these laws, which altogether lasted from 
1719 to 1792, and which left certain disabilities behind them till so 
late as 1864, increased and then came to an end under influences which 
are traced in the last of these lectures. The revival of episcopal church 
feeling in Scotland dates back to the efforts of James Hope (-Scott) and 
his friend, W. E. Gladstone, which connect themselves with the founda- 
tion of Trinity College, Glenalmond. &: Ws Ws 


The American Society of Church History was founded by the late 
Philip Schaff: it engages in the translation of theological works ; and is 
now issuing an edition of Zwingli in English, and preparing a version of 
the Letters of Servatus Lupus and of his Life of St. Wigbert. But it also 
has annual meetings at New York, and publishes the papers read at 
them. The volume for 1912 and 1913 (2nd series, vol. iv. New York: 
Putnam, 1914) contains several valuable papers and one of unusual im- 
portance. The subjects range from Servatus Lupus in the ninth century 
to the religious history of the American negro, and all are worth reading. 
It would be well if the address of the president for 1913, Professor 
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J. C. Ayer of Philadelphia, could be published in some more accessible 
form. It is entitled ‘On the Medieval National Church’, and is an 
extension and confirmation of Maitland’s famous argument in his ‘ Canon 
Law in the Church of England’, with special reference to Lord Justice 
Phillimore’s article on Canon Law in the eleventh edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The author produces striking analogies from the church 
law of several European countries during the middle ages; and in other 
respects than that of law he has much to teach concerning the Ecclesia 
Anglicana. E. W. W. 


We have received vol. vi (1908-10) and vol. vii (1911-14) of the Trans- 
actions of the Jewish Historical Society of England. They necessarily 
contain much matter that is more likely to interest the members of the 
society than the general public of historical students; and this is the 
less to be regretted since the main historical work of the society is pub- 
lished in separate volumes. The articles in vol. vi that deserve attention 
are the following: a paper on ‘ Alfred and the Mosaic Law’, by Dr. 
Lieberman ; one on ‘The So-called Conspiracy of Dr. Lopez’, by the 
late Major Martin Hume; a paper on ‘ The Jew Bill of 1753’, with a 
useful bibliography of pamphlets, by Mr. A. M. Hyamson; another on the 
‘Satirical and Political Prints’ dealing with the same bill, with a catalogue 
of all the known prints. In vol. vii there is a careful account of ‘ The 
Jews of Canterbury ’, by the Rev. Michael Adler; it may be noted that 
the author still translates ‘ Evesque’ as ‘chief rabbi’, in spite of the 
researches of Dr. H. P. Stokes, and that the Latinity of the documents 
printed has occasionally suffered at the hands of the transcriber. The 
paper on Lord George Gordon’s conversion to Judaism by Israel Solomons 
contains some interesting documents and a bibliography, but the author’s 
insistence on the sanity of his hero suggests an undue love of paradox. 
The printing and paper of the volumes are luxurious. C. G. C. 


In Palaeography and Court Hand (Cambridge: University Press, 1915) 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson writes to prove a thesis ‘that the importance of 
palaeographical science is at present overrated, while that of the history of 
administration is dangerously undervalued, in relation to the solution 
of normal difficulties in the reading of court hand and to the training 
of students for the purpose of historical research’. It is possible, without 
decrying palaeography, to find a considerable measure of agreement with 
him. Students of court hand do not require to become experts in book 
hand, although they will find it advisable to familiarize themselves with 
the non-official current hands of the period. They are able to restrict their 
study to certain limited sections of palaeography. It may readily be 
conceded that since the various departments of government had each 
their traditional script in the medieval period, some acquaintance with 
the different branches of public administration is a necessary preliminary 
to the study of the warieties of court hand. Nor can it be denied that the 
individual element in writing is too great to admit of palaeography 
becoming an exact science. Where the character of the writing is the 
only indication of date, it is generally unsafe to reduce the limits of date 
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to a shorter period than half a century ; though even so a narrower limit 
may often be selected as probable, and a document may contain other 
indications of date which will convert the probability to a certainty, for it 
is unduly limiting the scope of palaeography to regard it, as Mr. Jenkinson 
appears to do, as concerned only with the forms of individual letters. 
Fortunately English official documents usually contain direct evidence as 
to their date, and it is perfectly true that any one who is solely concerned 
with this class of records will have few occasions for establishing a date 
solely on palaeographical grounds, although the proportion of historical 
students who confine their researches to official records is small. It is equally 
true that ancient handwritings can generally be mastered by practice, 
but persons who are thus self-trained have been learning palaeography 
as M. Jourdain learned prose, and may incidentally have been acquiring 
some knowledge of administrative history by the same method. By 
way of supporting his argument that palaeography cannot teach us to 
date documents accurately, Mr. Jenkinson gives reproductions of eleven 
membranes of a roll, each the work of a different scribe and all relating to 
the same piece of business. They furnish an excellent example of the variety 
of hands existing at one period, a phenomenon that hardly requires 
proof although illustration is welcome. But Mr. Jenkinson fails to make 
good his point. None of the hands here exemplified, if taken singly, 
requires a date outside the first half of the thirteenth century. Considered 
collectively, they suggested to the present writer the date 1230-40, which 
he finds, on referring to the text, to be one decade too late. An average 


of opinions would probably have resulted in the true date (1225) being 
reached. It is hard that Mr. Jenkinson should appear to underrate 
a science which he has done much to promote. H. H. E. C. 


Most of the predictions mercilessly dissected by Father Herbert 
Thurston in The War and the Prophets (London: Burns & Oates, 1915) 
are of trifling interest ; but his treatment of the well-known prophecies 
of St. Malachy about the papal succession is an effective and scholarly 
piece of work, which may be recommended to historical students. F. 


Dr. J. F. Scott’s Historical Essays on Apprenticeship and Vocational 
Education (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Press, 1914) consists of 
five short chapters dealing mainly with the history of English apprentice- 
ship and two chapters treating of the contemporary problem in the 
United States. The historical section is based on a careful study of most 
of the available printed material (The York Memorandum Book, which 
appeared in 1912, is, we think, the most important source neglected) : 
the late emergence of what were once considered the normal gild rules 
relating to apprenticeship is fully illustrated, and the discussion of the 
status and prospects of the medieval journeyman, though not exhaustive, 
is independent and, within its limits, as good as anything on the subject 
which one can recall. Dr. Scott is among the not very large group of 
writers who never let themselves forget that there were many towns 
with no gilds, and many more with an ill-developed gild life, at the 
close of the middle ages. He refuses—with sufficient reason—to commit 
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himself even to the view put forward cautiously by Miss Dunlop in her 
recent book on apprenticeship, that by 1450 ‘ apprenticeship [that is, 
organized and regulated apprenticeship] was practised by most gilds 
and towns’. The analysis of the ‘ Statute of Artificers’ and of its aims 
is interesting, though we are unable to agree with Dr. Scott’s statement of 
the main fresh point in the analysis, that ‘it was the intention of the 
statesmen who drafted the law to divert to agriculture that class of labour 
which had heretofore been engaged in the domestic industries’. We 
know much too little about this class in early Tudor and pre-Tudor times 
to justify this way of putting the matter; though no one would deny 
the zeal for agricultural employment and the distrust of rural industry 
shown by the drafters. Perhaps the most valuable essay is the dis- 
cussion of the enforcement of the statute. Dr. Scott is careful to 
emphasize the provisional character of his conclusions, but they are 
of real importance because his study of law reports and legal works 
is fuller than that of any previous writer. His main conclusion is 
that the statute did not obstruct ‘the development of the domestic 
system in town or country to any extent’. So far he has found no 
prosecutions under several typical clauses of the Act, e.g. that regulating 
the proportion of apprentices to journeymen in certain industries, or the 
whole group of clauses which tried to impose property qualifications 
upon apprenticeship in all the higher branches of industry and commerce. 
No doubt, however, these latter clauses to a great extent, and roughly, 
enforced themselves. A labourer’s son was no more likely to be apprenticed 
to a goldsmith or to a merchant tailor in the sixteenth century than 
he is to-day. J. H. C. 





Professor N. Jorga continues his excellent quarterly Bulletin de la 
Section historique+ of the Rumanian Academy, of which the last two 
numbers of the second year and the first of the third (Bucarest: Socec, 
1914-15) are before us. They contain numerous interesting articles (all, 
with one exception, by himself) on such subjects as ‘ The religious founda- 
tions of the Rumanian princes in the East’, ‘ Venetian policy in the Black 
Sea ’, ‘ The right of small States to live’, and ‘ Historical reminiscences 
of the Dardanelles’. He also continues his monthly Bulletin de l'Institut 
pour V Etude de Europe sud-orientale, which contains reviews of all the 
chief books and articles dealing with Balkan history and politics. W. M. 














Miss Margaret E. Noble, otherwise known as the ‘Sister Nivedita’, made 
her mark some years ago by the publication of The Web of Indian Life, a 
series of essays on Indian social organization. We have now received two 
posthumous works by the same hand, both published by Messrs. Longmans. 
One entitled Studies from an Eastern Home (1913) is a collection of slight 
magazine articles, hardly deserving of resuscitation. The chief interest of 
the volume lies in the prefixed biographical sketch of the author, a woman 
whose unselfish and profoundly spiritual life may be heartily commended 
even by people who are unable to approve of the adoption by an English 
lady of Hindoo religion and customs. Miss Noble died in October 1911. 

1 Ante, xxix. 618. 
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The second book, Footfalls of Indian History (1915), is more substantial, 
and records the impressions made by the study of Indian history on Miss 
Noble’s peculiar temperament. The principal essay in the book, that 
entitled ‘ The Ancient Abbey of Ajanta’, contains many acute remarks, 
the product of an observant mind, eager to clothe with flesh the dry 
bones of history and resentful at the imperfection of the record. The 
author was justified in the opinion that for several centuries in the first 
millennium of the Christian era India held ‘a position of undisputed 
pre-eminence as the leader and head of the intellectual life of Asia’. 
She followed Mr. Havell in believing that the art of India exercised 
a dominating influence on that of Europe. The problem thus indicated 
is oneof extreme difficulty, and it is easier to make statements on the subject 
than it is to prove them. The plate reproducing Mr. Nandu Lal Bose’s 
copy of the fresco in Ajanta Cave No. 1, supposed to depict Buddha on 
the eve of renouncing the world, is singularly beautiful. ‘This picture’, 
Miss Noble thought, ‘is perhaps the greatest imaginative presentment of 
Buddha that the world ever saw.’ Some readers may be interested in 
the comparison between the development of the Indian monastic universities 
at Nalanda, Ajanta, and elsewhere, with that of Oxford. The criticisms 
on p. 88 require correction. V.A.S. 


Mr. C. L. Kingsford has published a very interesting and valuable 
work entitled The Grey Friars of London, their History with the Register of 
their Convent (Aberdeen: University Press, for the British Society of 


Franciscan Studies, 1915). He omits the Chronicle of the Order, which 
has already been twice printed, but gives all the other contents of the 
Register, with an appendix of further documents, especially concerning 
the suppression and the site of the house. The best-known part of the 
Register is the list of the monuments in the church, which has often been 
studied and printed, more or less fully, since the time of Stow. Mr. Kings- 
ford has given it in full, with additions from wills in the Prerogative 
Court and elsewhere, and with interesting notes. The entries might easily 
“be further illustrated, e.g. from the account of Sir William Oldhall, 
ante, xxv. 715. Though the church continued till the end to be 
a fashionable place of interment, it is curious to note how in its latter 
years citizens began to intrude among queens and nobles in the choir 
and among friars in the cloister. Mr. Kingsford’s history of the convent 
is as full as the data allow ; even the list of the guardians has its lacunae. 
There are many points of interest ; for instance, the decline of numbers 
from a hundred in the fourteenth century to twenty-six at the suppression, 
of whom two were Observants who had accepted the Henrician position 
and acquiesced in the dissolution of the house and, as it seems, in the 
indecorously worded request of their brethren for release. The account 
of the buildings is admirably clear and instructive. Writing early in the 
sixteenth century, the author of the Register confesses that the splendour 
of the church caused criticism, and to silence the ‘ ignorant’ he gives 
a list of the chief subscribers. Fourteen had contributed £1,940 to the 
new church, which was in building between 1327 and 1347, in sums ranging 
from £5 to £700, the gift of Margaret, the second wife of Edward I. In 
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regard to endowments, which were held for the convent by the Corporation 
of London, it was not till the fourteenth century that we find lands or 
houses given except for the site. Apparently 1302 is the first year in 
which property at a distance was given that the friars might enjoy the 
rents. But in 1368 they had leased their frontage in Newgate Street to 
the city, on terms which seem to show that the corporation expected 
an ample return for the services it was rendering as trustee for the 
Mendicants. E. W. W. 


In The Story of Bethlehem Hospital (London: Fisher Unwin, 1914) 
by the Rev. E. G. O'Donoghue, we are told that in the year 1247 Simon 
Fitz Mary, citizen of London, granted to the church of St. Mary at 
Bethlehem some land on the west side of Bishopsgate Street, that 
a hospital might be founded there with a prior, canons, brothers, and 
sisters of the Order of Bethlehem. Whether his plan was carried out at 
once is uncertain, but there is mention of the master of the house in 1293. 
In spite of all search, it remains uncertain how, and when, the Hospital 
of Bethlehem (or Bedlam) was set apart for patients afflicted in mind. 
The statement of Stow is that there was a hospital of this kind in a stone 
house at the south end of St. Martin’s Lane, and that its inmates were 
transferred to Bedlam Hospital in the fourteenth century. There is 
undoubted evidence that in the year 1403 there were lunatics among the 
inmates of Bedlam, and that the stone house in St. Martin’s Lane was 
already one of the properties of the hospital. The author shows how 
the hospital was moved first to Wren’s beautiful building in Moorfields 
in 1676, and secondly in 1815 to its present situation in Southwark. The 
original site was sold to the Great Eastern Railway in 1865-70, and the 
‘stone house’ in St. Martin’s Lane was sold in 1830 when Trafalgar 
Square was made. The author’s pointless digressions are irritating, and 
those who read this book must arm themselves with patience. But it will 
be found useful by historians, in particular the modern part. The medieval 
part has the disadvantage that deeds are not given in full, nor in the 
original language, and is hardly as valuable as the short account in the 
Victoria County History. G. 


Dr. Henry F. Berry’s History of the Royal Dublin Society (London : 
Longmans, 1915) was compiled at the instance of the late Lord Ardilaun, 
for many years president of the society, and fulfils a long-felt want. The 
society was founded in 1731 by a few public-spirited Irishmen who 
deplored the backward state of Irish husbandry and the paucity of Irish 
manufactures and other useful arts. In reading this record of the society’s 
doings one is astonished at the variety of subjects which engaged its 
attention and the great number of industries which it fostered—sometimes 
indeed by methods which Adam Smith criticized severely enough. 
Dr. Berry’s book, however, is not a critical examination of the society’s 
methods, but a careful Summary of its main activities in the past. Much 
of the society’s former work is now undertaken on a larger scale by public 
departments, but all honour is due to the society which, at first entirely 
out of its own resources, and afterwards with slight aid from public 
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funds, was a pioneer in many attempts directed towards the economical 
advancement of Ireland. Mr. R. J. Moss, who has been for many years 
registrar of the society, is responsible for a chapter explaining the recent 
changes in the scope of the society consequent on the passing, in 1877, 
of the Dublin Science and Art Museum Act. G. H. O. 


The Parish Register Society ought to feel proud that its publications 
are being imitated abroad. The Academy of Sciences of Lisbon has 
recently published, under the able editorship of Mr. Edgar Prestage and 
Senhor Pedro d’Azevedo, the first of a series of the Parish Registers of 
Lisbon, which is entitled Registo da Freguesia de Santa Cruz do Castello 
desde 1536 até 1628 (Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade, 1913). Mr. 
Prestage, who presented the work to the Academy, has written the intro- 
duction, but Senhor Pedro d’Azevedo (who has laid all visitors to the 
Torre do Tombo under a debt of gratitude) is responsible for the correct- 
ness of the text, which is printed im extenso. The volume does great 
credit both to the Academy, which defrayed the expense of its publication, 
and also to the two editors whose names are a guarantee of the care with 
which their work has been done. As the Torre do Tombo is situated 
within this parish, one meets not infrequently the name of a former 
keeper of the records, Damian de Goes, to one of whose children John 
de Barros stood godfather. The index is the most important part of 
a work of this nature, and the fifty pages devoted to it here show that 
the editors are fully alive to its importance. It is of interest to note 
that the Christian name, Briolanja, which was that of the sister of Chris- 
topher Columbus’s wife, occurs several times in this volume (pp. 17, 21, 


22, and 89). | ae 






























CORRECTIONS IN THE JULY NUMBER 


By an unfortunate accident the revised proofs of Mr. W. E. Lunt’s article on Papal 
Taxation in England in the reign of Edward I, which had been included in the July 
number in the belief that there was sufficient time for them to be received back from 
America, did not reach us until after publication. We desire to express our regret 
that the author’s corrections were not included, and are sorry for the annoyance 
which he must have been caused. In particular, Mr. Lunt desired that the title should 
be, as he had himself written it, expressed in less comprehensive terms: ‘ Papal 
Finance and Royal Diplomacy in the Thirteenth Century ; an Episode.’ The following 
errata should be noted : 

Page 398, note 2, for ‘ precedents of taxation’ read ‘ precedents in taxation ’. 

P. 400, n. 15, for ‘ 1653’ read ‘ p. 1653’. 

403, n. 40, for ‘ Jordon’ read ‘ Jordan ’. 

404, n. 49, for ‘ 1697-9’ read ‘ pp. 1697-9’. 

405, 1. 5 from foot, for ‘ wilfully ’ read ‘ without good reason’. 
405, n. 51, for ‘1704-8’ read ‘ pp. 1704-8 ’. 

407, n. 64, for ‘ Scriptores, x. 1926’ read ‘ Scriptores x., p. 1926’. 
409, n. 89, omit reference to Prynne. 

- 410, 1. 6 from foot, for ‘ the reply ’ read ‘ the pope’s reply ’. 

. 412, n. 114, for ‘ Europo’ read ‘ Europe’. 

. 415, bottom line, for ‘ an abbacy ’ read ‘ the abbacy ’. 


ro re ho te ho oD 


Dr. Henry Bradley writes : 

‘In my review of the Rev. J. B. Johnston’s Place-names of England and Wales 
(pp. 558-9) I quoted Mr. Johnston as saying that Carmel, the name of three villages 
in Wales, “is doubtless caer moel, castle on the bare hill”. His actual words are 
(speaking of the three Carmels), “‘ Presumably all W. caer moel, ‘ fort on the bare, 
round hill’.”” There is certainly a difference between saying that an absurd etymology 
is ‘‘doubtless”’ true and saying that it is ‘‘ presumably” true, and I am sorry to have 
unintentionally wronged Mr. Johnston to the extent of this difference. Mr. Johnston, 
who has favoured me with seven sheets filled with the recital of his own merits and 
my misdeeds, founds on this unfortunate slip a charge of “ unscrupulousness in 
quotation ”’. 

In my review of Mr. Walker’s Place-names of Derbyshire, the name of Sir W. 
St. John Hope (p. 563, lines 10 and 12) was given by mistake instead of that of 
Mr. R. C. Hope. On p. 562, line 2, I said that Aldulfestreo was ‘‘ miscopied as Adul- 
festreo by Mr. Walker”. It appears that Mr. Walker’s error really consisted in pre- 
ferring the notoriously untrustworthy authority of Thorpe to that of Kemble, although 
he gave the Kemble reference first. Mr. W. H. Stevenson points out to me the interest- 
ing fact that Whatstandwell, which Mr. Walker plausibly enough derived from the 
Old English personal name Hweetstin, was really called after a Walter Stonewell, 


who lived in the fourteenth century (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the MSS. of the 
Duke of Rutland, iv. 38, 39).’ 
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